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PREFACE 


This book is strictly a manual for students, and everything 
has been sacrificed to the one object of making it tlioroughly 
' useful in this way. 

The author was long engaged in educational pursuits in 
India, and has had considerable experience of the require- 
ments of the Indian universities. He has aimed chiefly at 
producing such a t^xt-book as might be srflicient for those 
who ars preparing for tliese University Examinations. Even 
for others, however, it may bo found useful, as containing a 
carefully digested epitome of the essentials of the subject. 

The dilficulty of bringing so wide a subject within con- 
venient Imiits has fceen very great; hence the author has 
felt it necessary to omit anecdotes and details' of sieges and 
battles, and to say what he had to say in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

It is to be hoped that those who use this introductory 
text-book will be induced to read for themselves the many 
very excellent works in which almost everything connected 
with Indian history is to be found.^ G. U. POPE. 

Balhol CotiLK(j k, Oxford, 

May 1892. 

^ The student will find it useful to compare this ])rief sketch of Indian 
History with the Author’s larger work : Te^'t-BooTc of Indian History 
with Geographical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examiiiatioi: Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General Indexes. 
For the use of schools, colleges, and private students. By the Rev. 

9 G. U. Pope, D.D. With sixteen Maps. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT INDIA 


FROM TIl’E EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REGINNING OF AUTHENTIC 
CONTINUOUS INDIAN HISTORY A'r THE RISE OF THE 
GHAZNIVIDES. 


Part I. — HiNDt^ Traditfons. 

1. Earliest Dates. — It has been said that in the history of 
India no certain daU of a public event can be fixed before Alex- 
ander, R.c. 327 ; and no connected relation of the national tran- 
sactions can be attempted until after the Muhammadan conquest, 
1000-1024 A.D. 

2. The V^das. — The most ancient Hindfi books are the 
Avritten in the sacred language of the Hindfts, the Sanskrit, and 
supposed to have been arranged in their present form by Vy^sa, 
about 1400 years R.u. 

The Sanskrit is the most copious and refined of all languages, 
and contains a vast store of interesting and valuable literature, 
proving that the ancient Ilindfis were not inferior even to the 
Greeks in mental powers. 

3. The Institutes of Manu. — The next work of consequence 
fs the Institutes of Manu, the Hindfi law-giver, with ivhich 
students should make themselves acquainted. He gives an 
account of the condition of Hindi! society at the time he wrote, 

A 
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which is variously stated, from B.C. 900 to B.C. 300. But the 
materials are older than the work itself, and it may be supposed 
to represent mainly the state of things in India (i,e. in the N.W. 
Provinces and the Panjitb), ten centuries before the Christian a*ra. 

In connection with Manu may be noted — 

(1.) Castes. — The division of the ancient Hindhs into the four 
castes of Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sfidras, or the 
sacerdotal, the miliiary, the indusinal, and the servHc classes. 

(2.) The Twice-born. — The three first classes are called Hwice- 
born,’ a title given to all who have been invested with the 
sacred thread. 

(3.) The philological fact of the common origin of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Keltic languages seems 
to show that thQj«iinccstors of the various tribes of men, who use 
dialects belonging to this great family of languages, ha\^c spread 
abroad from some central home, whence the twice-born found 
their way as immigrant coiK[ucrors into Hindustan. This 
ancient people called themselves Ary as. ^ The original inhabi- 
tants were, for the most part, driven into the mountains where 
they now dwell. By their conquerors those were called Dasyos, 
or slaves. 

(4.) This ancient .system of caste has been much changed. 
There are more than 150 dilicrent castes in India at this time, 
with innumerable subdivisions. 

(5.) V6dic Religion. — The religion of Manu is mainly V6dic, 
and differs from modern Ilindhism ; in this, and in many other 
respects, the Hindhs having probably changed much since the 
days of Manu. 

(6.) Village Communities. — In one particular, however, the 
Hindi! social system has been little altered since the days of 
Manu. The village communities, forming little ropublic.s, still 
exist, and manage their own affairs as far as they are permitted ; 
having rude municipal ii^titutions, effectual for the purposes of 
government and protection. 

These townships arc under Headmen, who are supposed to 
possess the confidence of both the Government and the people^ 


^ Arya=7Jo6^e [xxrians, Aryans], 
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and who hold a portion of land from the Government, while they 
also receive fees from the people. 

Besides the headman there arc an accountant, a watchman, 
a money-changer, a smith, a l)arl)er, and other functionaries, 
who receive payment from the village revenues. 

4. Ancient Homes of the Hindh Race. — The first notice we 
have of the Hindus in Hindustan is in a passage of Manu, in 

• which two tracts of countiy, called BrahmOvarta and Brahmar- 
shidem, are spoken of as the early residences of the people. 

The Bnihi/id'varta is the tract between the Saras wati and 
Caggar (or DnsJladvaU) rivers, about 100 miles to the N.W, of 
Delhi. Here the Aryans were settled probably before 1600 B.C. 
The Bmhmanhnh'Sd is the country to the eastiyf this, up to the 
Jamna,*with all to the north, including North Bahar. Here 
dwelt the ancient princes and sages of Hindu mythology. Here 
the magnificent Sanskrit language was perfected, and here the 
decimal notation was invented. ^ 

The MadJujadesa (^middle land) extended from AlUhribad to 
the Satlaj, and from the Himalayas to the Vindliyas. 

5. The Pur^nas. — The Puranas(=a/n*iryi^ my thological works) 
begin with Oiidli (Ayodhya), whence the princes of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties sprang. The former were supported by 
the Brahmans, and the latter by the Kshatryas. 

b. Rdma. — Iiama, avIiosc history has doubtless foundation in 
fact, is the great hero of the Solar race. His story is told in the 
Rdmdijana, an epic (composed by the great poet Vdlmiki, probably 
in the second century, n.cj, of which versions exist in all the 
languages of India. Ho invaded the Dakhan, which he found 
filled with monkeys, Le. with Gdnds, Kols, Khdnds, and other 
uncivilised aborigines, by whose aid he conrjucrcd Bdvana, the 
king of Lanka or Ceylon (perhaps B.C. 1200). Traces of this 
expedition exist (sec Index). 

7. The Maha Bh3.rata. — The Maha Bharata is a series of 
legends of the Lunar dynasty (possibly about b.o. 240). 
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It gives an account of the war between the kindred families of 
the Pdndiis and Kurus^ assisted by many tribes, speaking different 
languages, for the territory of llastiiLdpura. Krishna, now wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, was an ally of the Pandus. 
He had founded a principality in Gujarat. This war raged pro- 
bably between 1400 and 1300 B.c. The great battle was fought 
at Taiieshwar, thirty miles west of Delhi. The Sanskrit name 
for the place of battle is KuRUKSiifi'L'RA (the field of the. 
Kurus). 

Bah&r. — In the Maha Bharata mention is made of the king of 
Magadha, or JBah^r. 

He was the head of many chieftains. 

(1.) SaM-dlv^. — SaM-devd was king at the time of the Maha 
Bharata war. 

(2.) The thirty-fifth in succession from him was Ajflta-Satru, 
in whose reign fiourished Sfikya Muni, or Gotaraa, the founder 
of Buddhism, the most widely extended religion in the world. 
His death probably took place in B.c. 543. 

(3.) Nanda. — The sixth king from Ajata-Satru was Nandciy of 
the Ndga dynasty, about 400 b.c. 

(4.) Chandragupta. — The ninth from Nanda was Chandra- 
gupta, called Sandracottus by the Greeks. He was the founder 
of what is called the Mcmryan dynasty, B.C. 315. 

(5.) As6ka. — The third from Chandragupta was the famous 
patron of Buddhism, Asoka (b.c. 260-220), who assumed the 
name of Piyadasi { = heloved of the gods). Edicts of his favour- 
ing Buddhism have been found sculptured on rocks in Cattack, 
Gujarat, and elsewhere. 

Magadha. — Under these kings Magadha rose to great eminence. 
Splendid roads ran across the country from Palibotlira (})robabIy 
on the site of, or not far from, the modern Patna) to the Indus 
and to Broach. Maritime expeditions introduced the HindQ 
religion into Java in B.c. >5. 

8. The Two Grhat .£ras, or B.C. 56, A.D. 78. — The aera of 
Vikramaditya, king of Oujcin in Malwah, is B.C. 57 ; and that oi 
Salivahana, whose capital was r^aithun on the Godavari, is 
A.D. 78. 
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The former is current in Hiiidhstin, and the latter in the 
Dakhan. 


9. The HindA Beligions. — The present HindA religion, oh the 
aggregate of the religions which go under the name of IlindAism, 
have their root in the Vcnlas; but owe much to the Purflnas 
and other poetical works we have mentioned. These need not 
» hero be discussed. 

The religions of the Buddhists and Jains have been at times 
extensively prevalent in India. 


10. Buddhism. — Buddhism originated in S. BahAr at Gaya 
(Gya). , Its founder was Sdkya Muni, or GotaVa, who died 543 
n.c. It rejected Brahmanism and caste, and in the reign of 
As6ka was triumphant throughout HindAstAn. The sacred 
books of the Buddhist are called the Tri-pitaki {= three caskets). 
It spread into Ceylon about the end of the third century B.C., 
and afterwards into Tibet and China (a.d. G5). It was the pre- 
vailing religion in BonArcs until the eleventh century. The 
Brahmans after a long struggle succeeded in expelling it from 
India before the end of the twelfth century. Its greatest 
opponent in the Diikhan was Sankara /Ichdrya, who flourished 
in the eighth or ninth century A.T). The magnificent cave 
temples evacuated by the Buddhists were afterwards in many 
cases, as at Ell ora, taken poss.ession of by the Brahmans and 
filled with sculptures of their own. 


11. The Jains. — The Jain system is midway between the 
])soudo-spii‘itual Buddhism and Brillimanism. 'The Jains retain 
caste, and acknowledge the whole Hind A Pantheon, but regard 
certain saints (twenty-four in number), called Tirthankdras 
( = those who hy ascetic practices have crossed the ocean of human 
existence), as superior to the gods. 

This system originated about 600 A.D., and declined after 
1200 A. D. It chiefly prevailed in the south and in GujarAt. 
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Jains abound still in Gujarat and in Kanara. They have always 
been a lear ned people. Tamil literature owes to them some of 
its finest compositions. Jain authors were the real refiners of 
that exquisite language. They were much persecuted in 
Madura, and finally rooted out from there by Kiina Pdridlyon, 
their leaders being impaled, probably in the eleventh century. 


12. Sanskrit Literature. — The chief Sanskrit works have ' 
been referred to in the preceding sections. There are, how 
ever, innumerable important compositions extJint in Sanskrit in 
almost every department of literature, especially excelling in 
whatever can be evolved by contemplation. 

Indian civilisatipn was very ancient, and of a high order. 

The Sanskrit dramas still existing are about sixty. Gf these 
the most celebrated is the Sakuntala of Kalidasa (the Hindu 
Virgil), who is sometimes said to have flourished at the court of 
Vikamaditya, and to have been one of the nine gems of his 
court,M)ut who probably lived in the fifth century (a.d.). 

The Karnayana, the Maha Bharata, and the Puranas have 
been referred to. 

13. Philosophy. — The Hindfis have ever been addicted to the 
study of Phihmjduj, and six systems arc euuinorated, which 
were recognised, though more or less in various ways incon- 
sistent with tlnn’r religious tenets. These systems, greatly 
modified by Wcstcni influences, still possess much power over 
the minds of the people in all parts of the land. 

In these are discussed, with great subtlety, Jiiost of the meta- 
physical (picstions which have exercised the intellect of the 
philosophers of ancient Greece and of modern Europe. 

VId&nta. — Of these the Vedanta, which is a system of 
Pantheism in its modern fwin, teacdics that there is really no- 
thing existiiig but the Supreme, and that all souls are finally 
to be absorbed into the Divine essence. This philosophy 
exercises much practical effect on the minds of the people at ‘ 
the present time. 
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Part IL— Information regarding India from European 
Sources. 

14. Ancient Writers on India. — The references in ancient 
writers to India are vague. Solomon’s apes, peacocks, and 
ivory came probably from Ceylon. IlindCl merchants in very 

* ancient times sailed westwards, and the harbours of the Malab3,r 
Coast and of Ceylon were crowded with vessels from the West; 
but we have no authentic details of those times. The conquest 
of India by Bacthus is mere poetical fable ; and the expeditions 
of Serniramis have no authentic foundation. 

15. JSesostris, 1308 B.O. — It is difficult say how much 
confidence should be placed in the account given us by Diodorus 
Siculus of the conquests of Sesostris, He was a king of Egypt in 
1308 B.c. Aiming at universal empire, he fitted out a fleet of 
400 ships, which compiered all the regions from the Eod Sea to 
India. 

Meanwhile he himself is said to have led an army by land 
across the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean ; but his conquests, 
even if real, had no permanent result. 

16. The Ancient Persian Invasion. — Darius, the son of Hys- 
tasi^es (b.c. 518485), conquered Eastern Kabul, the Panjab, 
and part of Sind. Tic aimed at something more than mere con- 
([uest ; desiring to fuse the conquered provinces into one homo- 
geneous empire. He divided his empire into twenty satrapies, 
of which India was one. The Indian tribute is said to have 
amounted to a sum equal to two-fifths of the whole tribute paid 
by the other nineteen. 

Darius contented himself with the conquest of the Panjab; 
but, under his direction, Skylax, his admiral, explored the Indus, 
sailing down the stream into the Indian Ocean, ^ound Arabia, 
and up the Eed Sea to Egypt. 

17. The Ancient Grecian Invasion. — Alexander the Great, 
the conqueror of Persia, after the defeat and death of Darius, 
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passed on towards India, ever the goal of each conqueror, whose 
wealth was to recompense the soldier for all his toils. In 330 
B.C., he founded the important frontier city of HerjU, and 
Avintered at ‘Alexandria apud Caucasum,^ probably Beghram, 
near Kdbul. He then founded the Bactrian kingdom. 

After three years spent in these Scythic regions, he passed 
through the Khyber Pass, crossed the Indus at Attock in April 
327 B.C., and encountered and defeated Porus near Gujarat, 
between the Jhilam and the Chinab, near the spot where the ' 
Sikhs sustained their last crushing defeat (ch. x.). 

Taxiles, who then ruled over the countiy from the Indus to 
the Jhtlam, seems to have aided Alexander ; ^nd Porus, too, 
whom Alexander treated generously, became his faithful ally. 

From thence he advanced to the banks of the Satlaj, being 
intent upon the 'conquest of Magadha, of the magnific^^ice of 
whose capital, Palibothra, he had heard. But his soldiers 
refused to advance, and with deep sorrow and mortification he 
again turned his face towards Greece. His first care was to 
construct a fleet to convey his troops down the Satlaj to the 
Indus, and thus home. 

The Greek Admiral Nearchus. — At or near the mouth of the 
Indus was an ancient city called Patfila, whose site cannot be 
verified. The Raja of this region treated Alexander with kind- 
ness, and ho remained there for some time. He then left liis 
Admiral Nearchus to proceed by sea, while he himself with a 
part of the army marched back through Belfichistrin, or Gedrosia. 
Nearchus sailed on the 9th September 326 n.c., and arrived at 
the mouth of the Euphrates, after a voyage which is considered 
to be one of the most memorable in ancient history. Ho joined 
Alexander, who died in 323 B.C., at Babylon. 

Alexander’s views were enlarged. Added to his wonderful 
military genius was a wish to connect all nations by the tics of 
commerce and mutual self-interest. 

18. The Indo-Bactrian Kingdom. — The Indo-Bactrian king- 
dom on the death of Alexander fell to Seleucus, one of his 
ablest generals, who became King of Syria. Chandragupta was 
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then King of Magadha, and had taken Fdtaliputra (Palibothra) 
from the Eaja of the Prasii. (Chandragupta and Seleucus, 
B.O. 312.) Ho is said to have been the illegitimate son of 
the preceding king, by a woman of the barber oaste, whose 
name was Mun% and to have possessed extraordinary ability 
and energy. From his mother’s name his race is called the 
Maury an (p. 4). Against him ISoleucus marched, and a great 
battle was fought, with what issue is uncertain ; but a treaty 
was made, and Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to 
the Indian king, and gave uj) to him the provinces east of the 
Indus for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 

Megasthenes.— Megasthenes was appointed the Greek ambas- 
sador at the Court of Palibothra. He has given full accounts of 
the state of India at that time. The stories the grandeur of 
Chandrtigupta, of his army, and of his capital, are well-nigh 
incredible. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria became independent under a 
rebel called Theodotus, and finally fell under a Saka-Scy^/hian 
(or a Tartar) tribe from Ti-ansoxiana about b.c. 12G. 

The Andhras. — The family of Chandragupta retained the 
kingdom for ten generations, and were followed by three Sfidra 
dynasties, the last of which, the Andlira.% ended in a.d. 436. 

19. Bengal. — In Bengal, a dynasty of Vidyu kings preceded 
one of Pala kings, which was followed by one of Senas ; which 
last was subverted by the Muhammadans in A.D. 1203. They 
are said to have reigned over great part of India. Their capital 
was Gour, from a.d. 785 to 1040. But there were contemporary 
dynasties reigning in Kanouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Gujarat, 
of which little is known certainly. 

20. Oujein or Ujein. — We come then to Vikramriditya in 

Oiijcin, whoso successor, after many generations, was Ikija Bhoja 
(from whom Bhojul takes its name), who reigned till about the 
end of the eleventh century (p. 4). * 

Chinese Pilgrims.— -About a.d. 400 a Chinese monk, Fah-Hian, 

- a Sraman {Buddhist) came to India to procure authentic informa- 
tion about Buddhist works. He lived three years at Patali- 
puttra when he studied Pali and the Buddhist Scriptures. About 
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626 to 645 A.D. another pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang, a Sramaii also, 
came to India to study Pali and the Buddhist Scriptures. He 
visited Peshawar, Mathui*a on the Jumna-Karong, and AyodhyS.. 
He studied in a vast Buddhist monastery of 10,000 monks at 
Nalanda (near Gayfi). From these pilgrims we learn much 
about the India of the seventh century. 



CHAPTER II 


TJIE IMIE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 

Part L— Summary ; 6C4-1526 a.d. 

1. Struggles of Hindis against Muhammadans, 1001-1740. 

— From about the beginnint^ of the elcA^cnth century of the 
ChriHtian era the history of India is chiefly ^jeeupied with the 
struggWis of the Hindfl races against Muhammadan conquerors 
of various tribes. This period lasted about 750 years (from 
1001 to 1710): from the first expedition of Muhammad of 
(Ihazni to the taking of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 

2. The First Invasion of India by Muhammad Kasim, 711. 

— Beyond merely piratical expeditions, which reached Midtan 
in G61, there was no systematic Musalman invasion of India till 
the time of the Khalif Walid, when Muhammad Kasim, nephew 
of the Governor of IJasra (Bussora), landed at Dewal (Debal), a 
city somewhere near the modern Karachi, and, after many severe 
engagements, in one of which, in 712, Dahir, Ka ja of Sind, fell, 
ovenan tlie whole of Sind. His attempt to conquer Hindustan 
is said to have been frustrated by Bapu, the Rajput of ChStur, 
from whom the Ran as of Oudipfir (UdayapCir) trace their 
descent. Ilis career was cut short by a Hindu princess, who 
brought against liim a false accusation, Avhich cost him his life. 
From that time the Muhammadan sway in Sind seems to have 
been merely nominal for five hundred yeai s ; tliough the con- 
quered princes embraced Muhammadanism. » 

3. The Rise of the Ghaznivides. — We now come to the race 
which effected the permanent conquest of a great part of 
Hindustan. A dynasty of Tatte called the Samanis, ruled in 
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Khordsan and Transoxiana, often called Maver-7il-Nahar=ihe land 
of the rivers, in the ninth century. Their capital was Bokhara. 
The fifth prince of that dynasty was Abdulmelk, who had a 
Thrki slave called Alptegin, who rose to bo Governor of 
Khorasan. Driven from thence by the revolutions consequent 
on the death of his master, he retreated to Ghazni, where ho 
made himself independent. He died A.D. 976. 

The First War between India and Ghazni. — A slaveof Alptegin, ^ 
called Sabaktegin, married his daughter, and succeeded him. 
Jaipdl, Eaja of Labor, attacked him in the valley beyond 
Peshawar, but was repulsed. Sabaktegin (father of Mahmhd) 
now advanced in his turn, and Jaipal, with the K^jas of 
Delhi, Kanauj, Kalinjar, and Ajmir, met him in battle. 

996-1001.— Th|r Muhammadan was victorious ; and, after 
plundering the adjacent <listricts, took possession of the country 
up to the Indus. Sabaktegin died in 996. 


Part II. — The First AfghAn Dynasty; 996-1186. 

4. MahmRd of Ghazni, 996-1030. — Sabaktegin left a son, 
MahmIjd, probably illegitimate, then in his thirtieth year. He 
had been the companion of his father in his expeditions, and 
shared his ambition. This MahmOd made himself fully in- 
dependent in the government of Khorasrm, obtained a con- 
firmation of his right from the Khalif at Baghdad, and assumed 
the title of Sultan. 

He is known in history as the ‘ Iconoclast.’ The list of his 
expeditions is variously given : the following arc the most 
important. 

Twelve Expeditions. — His first expedition into India was 
made in A.D. 1001. He was attendc 1 by 10,000 chosen horse. 
His standard was black, ^a fitting emblem of his deeds. He 
defeated Jaipal of Labor, near Peshawar; took him prisoner; 
crossed the Satlaj to Baiinda, which he stormed ; and then 
returned to Ghazni. Batinda was a fortress of prodigious 
strength, one of the residences of the Edja of Lahdr. It now 
belongs to the Eiija of Pattiala. 
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^ JaipAl, weary of disasters, abdicated in favour of his son, 
Anand-Pal, and ordered a funeral pyre to be erected, which ho 
ascended, sotting fire to it with his own hands. 

Mamfld^s second expedition, in 1004, was against the E^ja of 
Bhatia (or Bhera), near MflltAn. His third, in 1005, was against 
Abfil Path Lodi, chief of Mhltan. His fourth, in 1008, was a 
more important one, against Anand Pal, who had formed a con- 
, fcderacy of the neighbouring Rajas, and with his compatriots 
advanced to meet him, with all the ardour of men defending 
their independence and their faith. Mahmfid gained a victory, 
bought, however, with immense loss. He then directed his 
course to Nagarkot (now Kangra), on the southern slope of the 
Himalayas, a wealthy shrine, which ho took and plundered, 
returning to Ghazni with incalculable w^^alth in gold and 
precious stones. 

His fifth expedition to India was in 1010. In this he took 
Multan. 

The sixth expedition was to Taneshwar, between the Sa^aswati 
and the Jamiia, which he sacked. Mahmhd meanwhile made 
inroads into the mountain districts of Ghor, and finally, in 1016, 
took Samarkhand and Bokhara. But the great business of his 
life was to despoil India, 

His seventh and eighth Indian expeditions were into Kashmir. 
In these he encountered great perils. 

The ninth expedition in 1017-1019 was on a larger scale. 
He was now determined to penetrate into the very heart of 
Ilindhstan. Ilis army consisted of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
foot, gathered from all parts of his dominions, with which ho 
marched from I’eshawar along the foot of the mountains, cross- 
ing the Panjali rivers near to their source as possible, and 
presented himself before Kanauj. The king threw himself on 
the generosity of Mahmhd, who admitted him to his friendship ; 
and, after three days, left his city uninjured. 

From thence ho advanced to Muttra, sacred as the birth-place 
of Krishna, which was given up to the soldiers for twenty days. 

L^hdr occupied 1021 : the first permanent Muhammadan 
Settlement in India. — His tenth and eleventh expeditions were 
undertaken in A.D. 1022 and 1023. In these he attacked, but 
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unsuccessfully, the Riija of Kalinjar. In the first of these 
expeditions Jaipal ii., son of Anand-Pal, opposed him ; and the 
result was the })ermanent occupation of Ldhoi' by a Muhammadan 
garrison. A viceroy ivas stationed there. This teas the fonndathm 
of the Musalmdn empire in India (comp. ch. x.). 

Twelfth Expedition, 1024. Sdmnath. — MahmOd now made 
his last and greatest effort. Ho resolved to plunder and destroy 
the celebrated shrine of Somnath, in Oujanit. T(ie march was 
long, including 3o0 miles of desert; and he made extraordinary 
preparations for it. He passed through Ajmlr to Anhalwara, 
the ancient capital of Gujanit, all fleeing before him. The 
struggle before Somnath was terrible, and lasted th^’oe days. 
The Rcijpflt princes assembled from all parts to defend their 
holiest shrine, anc^ nothing })ut the bravery and enthusijism of 
Mahmfid himself gained the victory. The image at Somnd/h 
was one of the twelve great lingas, or Phallic emblems of Siva, 
set up over India. 

The^treasure obtained was iimnense. Mahmud remained in 
Gujarat a year. His homeward march was attended with teiTil)h} 
sufferings and jirivations. 

Death of Mahmhd of Ghazni, 1030. — Mahmud died at Ghazni 
on the 29th April 1030, in his sixty-third year. 


5. Successors of MahmOd, 1030 — His Twin Sons — Mu- 
hammad I. — There was a contest for the thione between 
Muhammad and Masaud, the twin sons of Sultan Mahmud. 
The former was first crowned, but speedily dethroned and 
blinded by Masaud. 

The Seljuks, a Tilrki ti'ibe, now invaded Ghazni, and Masaud 
was compelled to withdraw to India. Wo need not pursue the 
history of Ghazni further ; for the Muhammadan power was now 
at home in the Panjiib. Lahor had taken the place of Ghazni. 

Masaud I. — Masaud, wh(^ was generous and valiant, though 
unfortunate, *was now detlironed, and the blind Muhammad 
again placed on the4:hrone. In 1040, ]\^udild (Maudhd, 1040- 
1049), son of Masaud, overcame his rivals, and contrived to 
reinstate himself in Ghazni. 

The Ra^’a of Delhi meanwhile revived the spirit of the Hind (is. 
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and drove the Muhammadans from every stronghold except 
LA.h6r itself. Sultan AbAl Eashid, the eldest son of Mahmild i., 
who had strangely succeeded his grand-nephew, in 1051 re- 
covered the Panj3»b. Soon after, all but three of the house of 
Mahmild of Ghazni were assassinated. 

MasS>ud II., 1098-1114. — Masiiud ii., one of the three sur- 
vivors, resided at Lrihor, and carried the Muhammadan arms 
beyond the Ganges, 1098. 

6. Beiram the Ghaznivide, or Bahram, 1118-1153. — 

Beirain, his so^, succeeded in 1118. He was a patron of 
learning, and reigned long and pros 2 :)erously ; yet he achieved 
the ruin of his race l)y an act of treachery. Kiitb-ud-din Siir, 
the Prince of Ghor, in the hills east of KSrat, had married 
Bciram’s daughter. Some quarrel arose, and Beiram murdered 
his son-in-law. The result was a war, in which Alld-ud-dtn 
Ghorif a brother of the murdered prince, took Ghazni, 
and gave it up for seven days to his victorious army, by 
whom it was utterly devastated. His name is thus handed 
down to us among those of the ruthless destroyers and 
scourges of the world. ‘Burner of the world' is his title in 
history. 

Beiram fled toward India, but died broken-hearted on his 
journey. His son Khflsrfl and his grandson Khflsrfl Malik 
reigned in LahOr to 1186; when, with the latter, the race 
of Sabaktegin became extinct. 


Part HI. —Muhammad of Gh6r, a.d. 1186-1206. 

SECOND DYNASTY: THE GUuRIANS. 

7. Muhammad Ghdri, 1186. — Khflsrfl Malik, the last of the 
Ghaznivides, was dethroned and put to death bjr a nephew 
of the destroyer of G^^zni, whose name was Shahab-ud-din or 
Muhammad G]m% the first and last of his family that ruled in 
India, and the real /ounder of the Muhammadan dominion in 
Hindustan. 
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After his conquest of Lah6r in 1186, he had still to conquer 
the Eajpflt princes of India. 

Bajpflt Kings. — Hindilstan Proper had been till recently 
under the sway of four of these princes : — (1) the King of Delhi 
of the Tomara tribe ; (2) the King of Ajmir of the Chohiln tribe; 
(3) the RathOr chief of Kanauj ; and (4) the Baghila chief of 
Gujarat, whose capital was AnhalwAra. The Tomara and ChohS-n 
tribes had just been united under Pnthwf Raja, King of Ajmir; 
and it is said that 120 Hindu chiefs acknowledged him as their 
leader. 

P&nipat (first battle; sometimes called first Battle of 
Narfiin). — With this prince, who was the Paladin of the 
KAjp^lt race, the Ghorian fought his first battle on the plains 
of Panipat, and sjj^tained a complete defeat, in 1191. He then 
returned to Ghazni, but, having assembled another army, in 
1193 he again met his old antagonist, on the banks of the 
Saraswati, not far from the former spot, between Taneshwar 
and Kurnal. (Decisive Battle of Tangshwar, 1194; sometimes 
caUecI the second Battle of Tirfiri, or Nar&in.) This time he 
was victorious, and Prithwi Raja, being made prisoner, was 
slain ih cold blood. Ajmir was then taken and sacked, and its 
inhabitants were either slain or sold as slaves. Muhammad 
after this went baek to Ghazni, leaving Kutb-ud-din, who had 
been his slave, as his viceroy. He returned the next year, 
defeated Jaichand, the Rathor Raja of Kanauj, and took 
Kanauj and Benares. Thus fell the second great Rjijput state. 

The Rathors fled to Marwar, where their descendants long 
reigned. The conquest of Gujarat, Oudh, Bengal, and Bahai- 
soon followed ; and before the death of Muhammad in 1206, 
there was a settled Muhammadan dominion over nearly the 
whole of I lindustrm, except Mfdwa. 

Death of Muhammad of Ghdr, 1206. — He was assassinated by 
a band of Gakkars, a wild ^ibe, having their home in the moun- 
tains north .of the Panjab, who had been subjected by him. 
With him Indian history ceases to have any connection with the 
Ghori dynasty. He is reckoned as the first Muhammadan king 
of Delhi. 
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Part IV. — The Slave Kings, a.d. 1206-1288. 

THE third dynasty OF AFGHANS. 

8. Kutb-ud-din — The Slaves of the Ghorians. — Muhammad 
of Ghor, having no sons, was in the habit of training, and 
adopting, young T{irki slaves taken in war, who were chiefly of 
noble extraction, and of promoting them to offices of trust. This 
was a common practice with other Muhammadan rulers also, and 
gave rise to the numerous dynasties of ‘ slave kings.^ Muham- 
mad’s nephew, Mahmfid, was his nominal successor ; but Eldoz, 
one of these slaves, seized on Kabul and Kandahar, while 
another of them, Kutb-ud-DiN, retained possession of Delhi 
and the provinces subject to it. He is thus 4he first Muham- 
madan lEniperor of Delhi, and the founder of the Slave dynasty of 
Indian rulers. 

Kutb ruled about twenty years as viceroy, and four years 
independently after the death of Ghori. He was a great^ war- 
rior, generous to his subjects, and fixithful to his master. His 
generosity indeed passed into a prover]>. 

The lofty Kuth Minar in Delhi preserves his memory. 

9. Aram, 1210, 1211. — His son Aram, a weak ruler, whose 
viceroys everywhere rebelled against him, ruled but for one 
year, and was dethroned by Altamsh. 

10. Altamsh, 1211-1236. — Altamsh^ the greatest of the 
dynasty, was a slave of Kutb, who had given him his daughter 
in marriage. He reigned from A.D. 1211 to 1236. 

His real name was Shams-nd-din. Altamsh signifies sixty ^ that being 
tlie number of tomams pair! for him by Kutb. 

Ghengiz KhS,n, 1217. — It was in 1217 that the alarm reached 
India of the advance of the Moguls under Ghengiz^ Khan, who 
had gained the supremacy over all the TatA-r tribes, and in 1210 
was acknowledged Khan of the Tatars from the wall of China to 
' the Volga. He overran all Central and Western Asia, and in his 
course overthrew Muhammad, the Sultiln of Kharism (Khiva), 
who had slain his ambassadors. Muhammad’s son, JalAl-ud-din, 
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contested every inch of ground with the Moguls, until driven to 
the Indus. He there fought a great battle, and, being defeated, 
took refuge in India. Altamsh courteously but firmly refused 
by protecting him to afford to Ghengiz Kh^n a pretext for in- 
vading India. Thus, for the time, India escaped the ravages of 
the Moguls. These attacks were, however, constantly repeated, 
till they became successful in 152G. 

The Victories of Altamsh. — Altamsh now subdued Nasir-ud-, 
din and Gheiaz-ud-din, a successor of Bhaktiyar Khiljj, who had 
made themselves indcipendent in Sind and Btnigal. 

He also reduced Eintambor in Ea jpfi tana, ^ Man dh, Gwalior, 
andDjein; and subdued Ghahar Deva, Eaja of Mar war, who 
was now the chief of the Hindri princes. With these victories 
he completed tb'o subjugation of Hindustan. He xCccived in- 
vestiture from the Khalif of Baghdad. He died in 1230. 

11. Bukn-ud-din, 1236. — Rubh-nd-din^ a licentious, cruel, and 
imbecile ruler, succeeded his father, and was deposed in seven 
months by his sister Eazia. 

12. Bazid Begum, 1236-1239 . — Razia Begum was a beautiful 
and well-educated woman, and an energetic and skilful ruler. 
She is remarkable as the only female who has })crsonally ruled 
in Delhi. Nhr J chan’s name was added to that of her husband’s 
on the coins, and Queen Victoria is ‘Empi’css of India’; but 
Eazia was the only queen that ever actually occupied the throne 
of the Indian cm 2 )ire. Dressed in a tunic and cajj like a man, 
she sat daily administering justice. Her fondness for favourites 
marred the effect of her virtues and talents. A Tilrkt chief 
called Altfiiiia rebelled, defeated her, and took her prisoner. 
She won over her cajitor, and married him ; but the nobles 
carried on the civil war, which ended in the defeat and death of 
herself and her husband, after she hrd reigned three year-s and 
six months. India was notr a prey to rajiiiid, full of rebellions, 
reduced filrriost to desolation. 

13. Beir&m, 1239-1241. — During the reign of Beiram, her 
brother, a weak and cruel man, the Moguls invaded Liihor ; ‘ 
and he was imp)risoned and slain by his own soldiers, after a 
reign of two years and two months. 
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14. Mas&ud III., 1241-1244. — Masriud, son of Rukn-ud-din, 
succeeded. Two invasions of the Moguls were repelled in this 
reign. He was cruel and licentious, and was deposed after a 
reign of four years. 

15. Mahmhd II., 12444266. — Nasir-ud-din Mahmild was a 
grandson of Altamsh, and retired and studious in his habits. 
Affairs were left in the hands of a Tfirki slave of Altamsh, 
called Gheiaz-ud-din Ealban, who had married an aunt of the 
emperor, and whose daughter Mahmhd himself had married. 
The emperor himself led the life of a dervish. 

The invasions of the Moguls continued, but were success- 
fully repelled. Various Hindfi chiefs had rebelled during the 
late reigns ; these were again reduced to ob%liencc, and espe- 
cially tfie Kaja of Narwar was overthrown. 

An embassy was sent by Iliih\k(l Khan, grandson of Ghengiz 
JChan, and the destroyer of the Baghdad Khaliiate, to Mahmfid’s 
court. It was received with great pomp. Mahmfid difd in 
12G6, after a prosperous reign of more than twenty years. 

16. Balban, 1266-1286 . — lUilhan (or Enlin), originally a slave, 
succeeded, having long j>ossesscd all t he kingly power. 

Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was a great patron of 
literature. Amir Kfisrh, a Persian poet, resided at his court, 
and 8adi, the greatest of Persian authors, sent him a copy of 
his works. 

Mewat was, as usual, in a state of disorder and insurrection. 
To quell this, Balban is said to have slain 100,000 men. He also 
wisely cleared it of forests, and thus laid it open to cultivation. 
A revolt in Bengid, mad« by Tughral, the governor, was also 
crushed. 

The great misfortune of Balban’s life was tlie death of 
Muhammad, the heir-apparent, who fell in opposing an irrup- 
tion of the Moguls into his vice-royalty of the Pan jab. Balban 
died of grief in his eightieth year. 

Ho has boon the subject of excessive praise and blame from 
differing writers. 

Balban^s second son was Baghra (or Bakarra) Khan, Viceroy 
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of Bcngfil, to whom, in fact, independent powers had been given. 
The late king had appointed Kei Khhsrh, son of Prince Muham- 
mad, his heir ; but the Omrahs, to avoid a civil war, placed Kei 
Kobad, son of Baghra Khan, on the throne, while Khhsrft went 
to his father’s government of Mhltan. 

17. Kei Kobad (Kaikubid), 1286-1288. — Kei Kobad was 
eighteen years of age at his accession, and was entirely under 
the influence of his Vazir, Ni-zam-ud-din, who encouraged hiin 
in every vice. Aiming at the throne, he procured the assassina- 
tion of Kei KhhsrA. Baghra Khan, hearing of the state of affairs, 
marched with an army from Bengiil to rescue 'his son from the 
influence of the crafty Vazir. Thougli a reconciliation took place 
between the father and the son, Baghra Khan found that he 

ffj ^ . 

could not combat the influence of the infamous Nizan\-ud-din, 
and soon returned to Bengal. Kei Kobad plunged anew into 
debaucheries, which ended in an attack of palsy. Alive now to 
the wicked designs of the minister, he caused him to bo poisoned, 
but was himself assassinated by Jelal-ud-din, head of the Khilji 
tribe, in 1288. 

Thus ended the ^Dynasty of the slaves of the Sulidn of Glior' 


Part V. — The Tatar KiiiLjfs, a.d. 1288-1321. 

THE fourth AFGHAN DYNASTY. 

18. JelM-ud-din Khilji, 1288 (sometimes called Ghiljie).-— 

Jeldl-ucl-din Khilji, or Fcr6z Shfili, was the founder of the next 
dynasty of Afghan kings, and the twelfth Muhammadan king of 
Delhi. He is supposed to have put to death the infant son of 
Kei Kobad. Clemciiey, degenerating into weakness, was the 
characteristic of his government. Invasions of the Moguls were 
made and repelled, as in the former reigns. 

1294, Fiirst Muhammadan Invasion of the Dakhan. — The 
chief event of the reign, however, is the invasion of the Dakhan 
by his nephew AlhVud-din Khilji, governor of Karrah. Setting* 
out with 8000 chosen horse, the invader crossed the Nerbudda, 
and made for Deogiri, where Kam Deo Rao Jadow, a prince of 
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great power and influence, was reigning. He easily subdued the 
Hindfl prince. AlU-ud-din also took and sacked Ellichpflr. 

On his return he assassinated his uncle. Jelal-ud-din was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death, having reigned 
seven years. 

19. Alia-ud-din Khiljl, the Sanguinary, 1296-1317. — The ex- 
•craordinary man whoso crimes had now placed him on the throne 
of Delhi has gained for himself the title of ‘ the sanguinary ’ ; 
but his reign of twenty-one years may be considered to have 
been, on the whole, successful, if not glorious. 

(1.) His first act, when seated on the throne, was to murder 
the two sons of JcUl-ud-din. 

(2.) jlo then strove to efface the rcmcmbr;1lhco of the crimes 
by which he had won the empire by the excellence of his 
administration. He learned to read and write, and became the 
patron of learned men ; but his avarice and fierce temper marred 
the effect of his general ])olicy of conciliation. . 

(3.) In 1297 he sent an army to bring Gujarat, which had 
regained its freedom, finally under the yoke. Pattan, or Anhal- 
wara, was now utterly destroyed. 

(4.) The Infamous Malik Ki^ffir, 1298. — The most memorable 
result of this conquest of Gujarat was the cajiture of a handsome 
young eunuch, a slave, called Malik Kfilfir ; who, coming into 
the king’s possession, speedily rose to the highest offices ; became 
the scoimge of the Dakhan, and at last the murderer of the 
blood-stained Alla. 

Koula Devi, the wife of the Raja of Gujarjlt, and said to be 
the handsomest woman in India, was also taken captive. 

(5.) In 1298 occurred amothcr and more serious Mogul inva- 
sion. Two hundred thousand horsemen marched upon Delhi, 
committing every species of atrocity on their way. Alhl went 
out to oppose them, and with the aid of his able general, Zafur 
Khan, inflicted on them a terrible chastisement. * But Zafur 
Khan had distinguished himself too greatly; and the jealous 
AlU contrived to leave him unsupported during the pursuit, 
so that he was cut off, dying with a bravery worthy of his 
reputiition. There were several other Mogul irruptions in this 
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reign. The invaders were unsuccessful, and vast numbers of 
them perished in these attemi^ts. 

(6.) Attempt to assassinato Allft, 1299. — In 1299 Allas 
nephew, Prince Suleiman, made an attempt to imitate his ex- 
ample, and to assassinate his uncle. Alla was left for dead, but, 
recovering his senses, rode into camp wounded as ho was, con- 
fronted the usurper, who, forsaken by the array, was seized and 
put to death. Two other nephews rebelled, aiid were first# 
blinded and then beheaded. 

(7.) B^p9tfina, 1300-1303. — The conquest of Itintambor, in 
1300, and of Chitur in 1303, established his j^orvorin Uajpiitrina. 
The Kajpiits, as usual, when driven do despair, pul their wives 
and cliildren to death, and then met death among the enemy. 
This they call «5 ^ohar. Padmani, the queen, a wo?7ian of 
exquisite beauty, with the wives of all the w’arriors, throw her- 
self on the funeral pile jirepared in the centre of the fated city. 
Chitor eventually came into the hands of the son of the former 
ltAja,,tho ancestor of the present IJana of Oi id ip hr. 

(8.) Malik K§.f0r in the Dakhan. — Malik Kafhr made four 
great expeditions into the Dakhan in 1306, 1300, 1310, and 
1312, from which he brought back immense treasures to Delhi. 

In one of these expeditions the Princess Dewal Devi, daughter 
of the Paja, was captured. She was afterwards married to Khizr 
Khan, eldest son of Alla. Their history is the subject of a 
poindar poem. 

(9.) Assassination of Moguls, 1311. — The year 1311 was 
marked by another of AlkVs ‘sanguinary’ acts. TheJe was a 
great multitude of Mogul converts in his pay. These he suddenly 
dismissed ; and, on their raising a disturbance, he caused 15,000 
of them to be massacrfnl, and their fanrilies sold as slaves. 

(10.) Kafur now acquired absolute power over Allas mind, 
which, as well as his body, was giving way under the influence 
of habitual intemperance. Jlc became jealous of every one, im- 
prisoned his* queen and his two eldest sons, and caused his 
brother Alaf Khaiv ^^^d his great gcmeral Alp Khrin, to be 
murdered. (Ally’s Death, 1317.) Kebellions broke out, and in 
.the midst of these Kaffir hastened the king’s death by poison. 

(11.) Alla was not without genius; but his want of mental 
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discipline and judgment led him into the wildest schemes. Ho 
sometimes contemplated proclaiming himself a second Muham- 
mad ; and, at other times, aimed at universal conquest, and 
assumed the title of the second Alexander. 

20. MiibSrik Khiljl.- KrifOr now placed the youngest son of 
Alla, an infant, named Omar, on the throne. lie then blinded 
the two eldest sotis of Alla, and sent assassins to murder Mubarik, 

• the third son. But Mubarik gained over the army, put KafOr 
to death, and ascended the throne. His first acts were to put 
out the eyes of his infant brother, and to murder the officers to 
whom he was inflebtcd for his own preservation. Ho then made 
Kliilsi'u Khan, a converted Parwari slave from Gujarat, his Vazir. 

His first measures were meritorious. He released 17,000 
persons imprisoiu'd by his father, and strove\o undo the oftects 
of his arbitrary acts. 

He then marched to the Dakhan, seized Harpal, the rebellious 
son-in-law of Kaiu Deo, and flayed him alive. 

The lamiaindcr of his T’(‘ign was spent in unspeakable dc- 
bauchoiies. 

ivhrisru, in wliose hands all ])owcr was placed, made a success- 
ful cxi3edition to Malabar-, returned Avith alriindant spoil to Delhi, 
assassinated his master, and cxtei-minated his whole family (p. 75). 

Part VI.— The House oe Tuohlak, a.d. 1321-1412 

THE Fimi AFCHTAN DYNASTY. 

21. GheiS,z-ud-din Tughlak, 1321-1325.— The infamous Khfisril 
Avas himself ])ut to death by GllETAZ-UD-DiN TtruJiLAK, GoAxrnor 
of tli(i Panjab, Avho by nniA^ei’sal consent ascended the throne. 
ll(i Avas th(j son of a TuiTci slave of B;dban, by a Avoinan of the 
flat tribe. 

Now came the exjrcdition to Telingana, nndor his son Jfina 
Khrm (or Jonah). 

The king himself at this time paid a visit to Bengal, which 
Avas still under Baghra Khan, son of Balban, his old master, to 
examine into complaints of oppression. 

His Death, 1325. — On his return the emperor met with his 
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death by the fall of a magnificent imvilion, erected for him by 
his son Jfina, whose opportune absence threw upon him a grave 
suspicion of being the contriver of his father’s death. 

22. Jdna Khan Tughlak, 1325. — Jhna, on his accession, 
assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, and is regarded 
as the nineteenth Muhammadan king of Delhi. 

Ho was a prince of unrivalled munificence; ehxmcnt, accom- ^ 
plished, learned in Arabic, Persian, Greek philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and physical science; a strict Muhammadan, moral, 
brave, and energetic. Yet his wild schemoF?, and his general 
conduct as a ruler, show him to us rather in the light of onoi 
insane, than as a man possessed of these various excellencies and 
accomplishments. ^ 

(1.) His first act was to buy off the Moguls, who had as 
usual invaded the Pan j fib. 

(2.) He then made an expedition into the Dakhan, which for 
the time he reduced to order. 

(3.)H'Iis next plan was to invade Persia, but his vast army 
was disbanded after the consumption of all his treasure. 

(4.) He then projected the coiicpiest of China, whoso spoils 
were to replenish liis coflcrs. A hundred thousand men marched 
across the Himrdayas ; but, attacked Ijy the Chinese, and worn 
out with fatigue and famine, hardly a man returned. 

(5.) He then strove to introduce copper tokens, as an approach 
to a paper currency, Avhich he had heard of as existing in China. 
Put as his government was insolvent, this of course only added 
to his own embarrassments and to the sufferings of his subjects. 

(6.) When the people, driven to despair by his exactions, fled 
to the woods, ho more than once ordj;rcd out his troops and 
hunted them down, thus exterminating the inhabitants of large 
districts. 

(7.) At this time BengfU rebelled, a" 1 remained independent 
until the accession of Shir Slf5.h. 

(8.) Now also arose that celebrated rebellion in Gujarat which 
led to the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom in the Dakhan. 
The Governor of Mfdw^ had treacherously massacred forty 
Mogul Amirs, when then the remainder rebelled, took refuge in 
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the Dakhan, and made common cause with other Mogul Amirs 
there. The king in person went against them, defeated them, 
and shut them up in Daulatabad ; but was suddenly recalled to 
Gujarat by tidings of more serious disturbances there. 

His departure was the signal for a general ri>e in the Dakhan. 
The insurgents had proclaimed Ishmael Klnlii their king, but he, 
feeling his inability to command in such critical times, resigned 
is favour of Zuflir Khan. 

(9.) Jhna Khan (or Sultan Muhammad), who had pursued 
the Gujarat rebels to Tatta in Sind, died there in 1351, after a 
reign of about twenty-seven years. I Lis death was caused by 
eating fish to excess. 

(10.) Transfer of capital to Dowlatftbftd, or DSogiri. — One of 

his maii}^ freaks was the attempt to transfer thc^scat of empire 
from Delhi to Daulatdbad. He compelled the people of Delhi 
to migrate to the new capital, and many thousands i)erished 
in this insane attempt, which was afterwards abandoned. 

(11.) Another whim of his was to procure a confirmatioia of 
his title to the kiiigdom from the nominal Khalif of Egypt, who 
now was looked upon as the head of Islam. On obtaining this, 
he struck out from the records of the kingdom the names of all 
his prcdecessoi's. 

(12.) Ibn Batiita. — In 1341, a traveller from Tanjiers, Ihn 
Biittifa, visited Delhi. He was received with great respect, and 
appointed to the oflicc of judge by the king. Seeing, however, 
some evidences of Muhammad s capricious and cruel temper, he 
resigned his oliice. The king, without taking olfence, attached 
him to an embassy to China, and thus honourably dismissed 
him. llis accounts of Indian atfairs are highly interesting. 

• 

23. Fer6z Tughlak, 1351-1388. — Juna Khan, or Muhammad 
III., was suceeeded by his nephew Fcr6>ud-dui 2\ifjhUi/c, who 
reigned from 1351 to 1388, when he died at the age pf ninety, 
ten years before the invasion of India by Teimur. 

He received embassies from both Bengal and the Dakhan, 
fhus acknowledging the independence of those provinces. 

His reign was marked by a course of humane and liberal 
legislation. He greatly promoted the erection of public works 
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of every kind ; the most important of those being the canal that 
goes by Jiis name, running from the head-waters of the »iamna 
to Jlissar. I'cruzpur, near the Satlaj, was founded by him, 

24. GheiAz-ud-din II. — He was succeeded by bis grandsons, 
Ghfdd:>ud<lln and Abu-bekr (Abu-bekir, 1389), who reigned for 
five months and one month respectively. Both were deposed, 
and the former murdered. 

Ndsir-ud-din, 1390-1394. — Then Ndsir-ud-dui Tughlat, eldest 
son of Feroz, who had assisted in the goveiaiment in his father’s 
time, and had }>ec»i expelled for mismanagement, returned and 
dethroned his iKipliew lie reigned from 13t)u io 1394. 

Death of NS.sir-ud-din. — Jlis son Ilumayvln succeeded him, 
but died at end of forty-five days, and another brother, 
MahmOd Tughlalc, ascended tlie throne in 1394. * 

25. Muhammad Tughlak, 1394-1412. — MahmCld was a child, 

and was the most insignificant of the whole series. Jiis nominal 
reign lasted till 1112 a.d. ; but, before that time, the hngd<n)i of 
Delhi had in fact ccaml to Four ju’ovinccs had rebelhid — 

Mrdwa, Gujarat, Kandesh, and Jounpur. Delhi it self was torn 
with civil stritb. 

The Dakhan Avas AA^‘lstcd by a terrible famine, called by the 
natives DCirga Devi, Avhich lasted twailve years from 1396. 

Teimdr the Ta(r)t^r, 1398. -In the midst of all came the 
Tatar chief Teiiiiilr Lenc (Tamci'lane, Teimtir tlni lame) ; laid 
Hindustan Avaste, and Avas declared fanperor of Delhi. ILis son. 
Fir Muhammad, took Oocli and Mhltan, 1397. 

26. MdlwS,, 1401. — The tempo]*ary independence of Mrdwa 
dates from about A.D. 1 101. DihiAA^ir Khan Glidri Avas its lirst 
king. lie Avas succeeded by Hoslmng (Hnsheng) Gliori (HO-I- 
1432). He built- JVlaiidn, Avhose ruins attest its former extent 
and grandeur, and rem()\^d the capital from Dliai-, Avlicrc Raja, 
Blioja had fixed it, to that [dace. This kingdom was annexed 
by Bahadar Slnduof Gujarat in 1526 1331. 

27. Gujarat, 1391. — Gujarat f^ccame independent in the year 
1391, under Mnzaffir Shrih. lie was continually at war Avith 
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MalwS,. In 1398, on Teimtir’s invasion, Mahrafid Tughlak fled 
to Gujarat, but was ill received. From thence he went to 
Malwa. 

Ahmed Shd,h of Gujard.t, 1416. — Muzaflir’s grandson was 
Ahmed Shah (1416-1459), wdio built Ahmediiagar and Ahmcda- 
bad. Ho was continually at war with the llajputs. Mahmfid 
BOgara succeeded to the throne in 1450, and reigned till 1511. 

^ Bahadar Sludi reigned from 152G-1537. He conquered MA-lwA 

28. Jounpflr, 1394-1476. — Jounpflr Avas rendered independent 
by Kliaja (or KAvajah) Jehan (avIiosc title Avas Malik-us-Shark, 
and Avhose dynasty Avas thence called the Sharkt), the Vazir of 
Mahmud Tughlak. Its territory extended from Kanauj north- 
Avest to the boundary of Bengill, and South lixhar south-east. 
This kingdom Avas a formidable rival to Delhi, which city Avas 
tAAoco besieged by its armies. Its independence lasted from 
1394 to 1474. Ibrilliim Slulli Sliaiki, who succeeded in 1401, 
greatly aggi'aiidised the kingdom, and in his time the city be- 
came one of the finest in India. 

29. Teimflr, 1398. — In 1398 occurred the great invasion of 
Teimur. lie greatly resemlded Ghcjigiz Khan, but, unlike him, 
Avas a man of great intellect and v(*ry (•onsiderablo learning. 
He Av.'is a 'riirk, and had subdued all Central and AVestern Asia. 
His chief cities Avero Bokhara and Samai’khand. His tomb is in 
the latter. He reached Delhi in December 1398, gave it up 
to indiscriminate pillage, and afterwards pi'oceedcd to Mirut, 
Avliorc a like tragedy Avas acted ; and thence to HardAvar and 
Jamna; and so left India, taking AAoth him an immense booty 
and an innumerable croAvd pf slaves. 

30. Mahmfld restored. — Delhi I'emained desolate for some 
time after his departure ; but at length Mahmud AA^as nominally 
restored, and died there in Dll 2. 

With him ended the Tughlak dynasty, Avhich Avas the last of 
^the dynasties of the so-called Slave Kings. 


31. Daulat Khdn Lodi, 1413. — Daulat Khan Lout. This 
chief, for fifteen months after the death of Mahmud, retained 
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possession of Delhi, without, however, assuming the insignia of 
royalty ; but was expelled in 1414 by Khizr Khdn, viceroy of 
the Panjab. 


Part VIL — The Seiads, a.d. 1414-1450. 

THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 

32. The Seiads, 1414-1450. [Or Syud, or Sayyid= descend- 
ant of Muhammad.]— The Four Seiads. From 1414 to 1450 
Delhi was held by four rulers, who professe*! to regard them- 
selves as Viceroys of the Mogul ; but they scarcely possessed 
any tei’ritory beyond the w'alls of Delhi. 

Their names #ere — , 

(1.) Setad Khizr Kttan — 1414-1421; who (or rather, his 
excellent minister, Taj-ul-mulk) was just and generous, and for 
whom, when he died, all Delhi Avorc Idack for three days. 

(2») Seiad Mubarik — 1421-1435; who was benevolent, and 
of most amiable temper, but was murdered by some Hindi! 
assassins. 

(3.) Seiad Muhammad — 1435-1444; of whom nothing can 
be said, but that he was a Aveak and dissolute prince, in Avhose 
reign, if reign it can be calleil, there Avere continual tumults ; and 

(4.) Setad Alla-ud-d?n — 1444-1450, or Alam Shfdi, A\ho, 
driven out by Dehliil Lodi, abdicated, and lived peacefully in 
Budaori. 


Part VIII. — The Lodjs, a.d. 1450-1526. 

THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

' 33. Behlhl Lodi, 1450-1488 (or Belol). — (1.) Behlul, a man 
of immense vigour, had gained possession of Sirhirul and the 
Panjab, and now drove Seiad Alla-ud-din from Delhi. He 
aftcrAvards conquered Jaunpilr, after tAventy-six years of AA^ar. 
He reigned from 1450 to 1488. 

(2.) Sikander Lodi, 1488-1513. — His son, Sikander Lodi, 
succeeded him, and reigned to 1518. He re-annexed Bah^r, 
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but the kingdom was now little more than a number of nearly 
independent principalities. He fought against his brother 
Barbak, to whom Jaunpur had been assigned, and who strove to 
obtain the empire. 

Sikandcr was in many respects an excellent and accomplished 
prince, but a fierce i)crsecutor of the Hindtls. 

During this reign the Portuguese landed in Calicut. Sikander 
4 jiade Agra his ca])ital. 

(3.) Ibrahim Lodi, 1518-1526. — His son, Ibrdhun^ was unlike 
his father. He disgusted the chiefs by his haughtiness and 
cruelty. ^ 

Bdber. — One of them, Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of the 
Panjab, called in Sultan Balier, the Talar ruler of Kribiil, who 
took Lrdinr, burnt the city, and then advanced Delhi with an 
army of^ 12,000. Ihrrihim met him at Panipat (Second Battle of 
Pdnipat) with a much larger army, but was killed in the battle, 
which ended in the complete triumph of Baber. 

34. Thus ended the dynasties of the Afghans (Tfirks oi* Tafars), 
who, under dilferent names, had ruled a laigc j^ortion of Hiridh- 
staii, making Delhi or Agra the scat of government for 320 
years (1200-1020). 

About the sanui time the great Bahmini kingdom of Kulbhrga 
Avas broken up into five parts (p. 77). 



CHAPTER III 


THE MOGUL EMPEKOliS 

1. The Six Great Mogul Emperors, 1526<1707. 

I. Bai’.er .... 1526-1530 A scries of wonderful men 

in every part oi the w^orld. 

TI. Hitmayun ^ . 1530-1556 Tn exile sixteen years. 

III. Akbar .... 1556-1605 Queen Elizabetfl : 1558- 

1603. 

IV. Jehangtr . . , 1605-1627 Sir T. Roe. NiirJchrin, 

V. SiiAH Jeitan . . . 1627-165S The architect. Dethroned. 

VL AuiiUNGZiii(or Alamgiui.) 1658-1707 The last of the great Moguls. 

2. The Six Emperors of the Falling Empire, 1707-1748. 

VII. Sluih Alam I. (or Bah'idarl 707-1712 (-oncession to the Mah- 
Shfili) rattas. 

VII I. Jehandar Sludi . . 1712-3713 The Sciads. Murdered. 

IX. Farukshir . , . 171 3-1 719 Tlie Peshwas. Assassi- 

nated. 

( Mere puppets of the Seiads, 
removed by poison or 
disease within three 
months. 

XII. Muhammad Shah 1719-1748 The Empire broke up. Na- 

dir Shfili. 

3. The Five entirely dependent Emperors, or Kings, 1748-1857. 

XIII. Ahmad Shah . . . 1748-1^04 Blinded and deposed. 

XIV. Alamgir 11 . . 1754-1759 Plassey. Murdered. 

XV". Shiih Alam ii. . 1759-1806 Rescued by Lord Lake, 

XVI. Akbar ii. . 1806-1837 A mere pensioner. • 

XVII. Muhammad Bahadar . 1837-1857 The helper of the muti- 

neers. 
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4. I. Baber. —SuLTA'k Barer ( = the Lion) ilemands our 
especial attention, as being the founder of the ^logul Indian 
Empire, and the first of a dynasty of renowned emperors, under 
Avhom India rose to the highest apparent prosperity. 

He was descended, on the father’s side, from Teimflr (Tamer- 
lane) the Tatar ; but his mother was a Mogul, connected with 
the tribe of Genghiz Khan. This race was detested by him ; 
)^jt, strange to sa}'', from it his dynasty got the name, noAV gener- 
;dly corrupted into Mogul. It is variously s])clt Mogliul, JMughal, 
and Mogal. 

5. liis life, till 1 524, was a succession of struggles, in the course 
of whicli he sometimes extended his sway as far as to Kandahar, 
a]id at other times was a fugitive; thrice occnpjiing his jxitcrnal 
city of »S*imaikhand, and l)eing thiice expelled from it. 

Results of the Battle of PAnipat.— The (se(’ONI)) battle of Piliiipat, 
referred to alrefidy, gave him notliing but the small tract around Delhi 
and Agra. The other jjarts of the .so-callcd Empire were still hcl^ by 
rcv’^oltcd chieftains. Prom the time of the magni/jcent m.adman Muham- 
mad Tughlak (1351), there had been no real empire of Delhi. 

Thus Bahar was in the possession of Muhammad Sluih Lolifini ; a part 
of Malwa and the surrounding districts were held by Saiiga ; Chanderi 
and the adjacent country hy Mcdiii Jiai ; and Bengal by an Afghan chief. 
The Dakhan, which had been independent since 1347, was now divided 
into live Musalmaii kingdoms, besides the Hind it kingdom of Bijangar, 
called by Europeans Narsinfja. Tlic Portuguese had coiKjiicrcd (Joa in 
A.n. lolO, and (though the great AlhiKpieiquc had died in a.d. 1515) they 
were still very powerful on the western coa.st. 


6. B§,ber’s Intentions. — It was evidently the general impression, 
even among Briber’s own troops, that after plundering Agra and 
Delhi, he would, like his aritestor Teimur, return to the regions 
west of the Indus. This intention, however, he emphatically 
disclaimed; he had come to found a Tatar Empire in India. 

7. Prince Humriyun, Baber’s eldest son, was accordingly em- 
ployed to reduce to obedience the various Musalman cliicftains. 

•in four months this was effected, from Gwillior to Jounpur. 

Sanga, the Efijpfit, of Chitdr. — A more stubborn enemy was 
the Hindh Sanga, a Kajpht prince, with, whom the Rajas of 
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Mjirwar and Jcyp{ir were joined, as also Medni Eai of Chanderi. 
Sanga was the grandson of Eana Khumbo (1440), who was the 
grandson of Bapii. This was the last great struggle of the 
Eajphts for empire. 

Sikri. — The decisive battle of Sikri (ratihp{lr Sikri, near 
Agra,' February 1527), and the storming of Chanderi (January 
1528), firmly established the Mogul throne. The defenders of 
this last fortress perished to a man in the desjxirate struggl^; 
in which fell Medni Eai, who was next to Sanga as a Eajpht 
leader, rrince Humayhn afterwards married a daughter of the 
Eaja of Jeypor. 

8. Bahar and Bengid were next attacked ; and by May 1529 
these provinces ^ad also submitted to Briber’s arms. 

9. Biber’s Death. — IFiber died in 1530, and was buried in 
Kabul, after giving up his life at the bedside of his dying son, 
ITumayhn, who recovered. 

IHs character was a mixture of Tatar ferocity with simplicity. 
He was addicted to intcmpeiancc. His history is gathered from 
his own diary. 

Ohaitanya, the great Bengal Teacher, 1484-1527. — At this 
period arose Chaitanya, who remodelled the Vaishnava wor- 
ship. Krishna was the form of Vishnu, whose worship he 
inculcated. He brought into use the word Btiakti (= faith and 
devotion) ; teaching that ferveiit love and adoration were of 
more importance than ceremonial observances. This has much 
changed the character of Ilindh worship everywhere. 

10. II. Hum5.y9n. — The Smmd Mogul Emperor was HumayC^n, 
who reigned nominally from a.d. 1530 to 155C ; but spent nearly 
sixteen years of this period (1540-1556) in exile. 

His Treatment of his Brothers. -He liad three brothers — 
Kamran, Hindal, and Mirza Askari, to the first of whom he 
rashly gave up Kabul, Kandahar, the Panjab, and the countries 
on the Indus ; to the second, Sambal (east of Delhi) ; and to* 
the youngest, MewAt (Macheri or Alwar). His generosity, or 
weakness, thus stripped him of his fairest dominions. 
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11. Bahftdar Shah.— Bahabar Shah of Gujardt (1526-1637) 
was his first antagonist. 

Gujarat had long been independent, and Bahddar Shdh, at 
that time king of the country, was the greatest that ever 
governed it. He compelled Kfind^sh, Berdr, and Ahmadnagar 
to acknowledge him as their feudal superior. Ho had con- 
quered and annexed Malwd. Humayftn, irritated at his 
J^arbouring some fugitive rebels, attacked him, and wrested 
from him a great part of his dominions ; but he regained all 
in the following year. 

The scaling of tjio walls of the fort of Champanir (where the 
treasures of the kingdom were heaped up) by 300 men, of whom 
Hum ay (in himself was one, was the great expljit of this war. 
Hahadar had splendid artillery, directed by Portuguese gunners, 
under liTimi Khan, a very able officer. 

This ancient but now deserted city was a few miles n.e. of 
Biiroda. The fort of Pawagarh is higher up the liill. It is 
surrounded by walls fifteen feet high, and one mile and a hf\Jf in 
circumference. 


12. Shir Kh^n Sfir. — Humayfni’s next and moj-e r(idoutable 
antagonist avus 8h1h Khan Suk, an Afghan (of the tribe of S(ir, 
descendant of one of the followers of the Lodis), who now held 
Bahar and Bengfil, which he had conquered. 

Humayfm made several expeditions against him, and at 
length laid siege to Chunar, and took it. Shir Khan was 
himself engaged in completing the conquest of Bengjll at the 
time. Humayiin advanced as hir as Gour, then the cajhtal of 
Bengfil. McaiiAvliilo the rains came on, dtuing Avhich noihing 
could bo done in Bengal; and Shir KliAn, issuiTig from his 
retreat in the hill-fortress of Rohtas, retook the cities and 
forts on the Ganges, siirj)risiiig Huimlyhn between Patna and 
Beml-res. 

The emperor reached Agra almost alone. His brothers had 
i)ecn plotting against him ; but they now aided him to prepare 
for the approach of the victorious Shir KhAn. 
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13. Ho sustained another decisive defeat near Kanouj, and 
was compelled to flee to Lah6r ; but Kamran himself had retired 
to Kabul, and Humayhn, deprived of that shelter, fled to Sind. 
There he wandered for a year and a half, and at length directed 
his course to MarwA,r. Repulsed thence, he made his way across 
the desert to Amerk6t, where he arrived with seven companions, 
after enduiing unspeakable hardships. 

14. Birth of Akbar, 1542. — Here his son Aklar was born. 
Deserted by his brothers, Humayfin pursued his flight, and 
reached Persia. 

In April 1543, his faithful general, Beiram Khar, who had 
escaped from Ifcc battle of Kanouj, joined him. The infant 
Akbar was sent to Kandahar. 

15. His Treatment in Persia, 1544. — The Persian Shah, 
Tamasp, did not treat JlumriyCm generously, but used every 
unworthy expedient to induce him to ])ccomo a Shia,^ like the 
Persians, and to introduce that system thenceforward into 
India. 

At length, however, the Persian king gave him 14,000 horse- 
men, to assist in restoring him to his kingdom. Thus aided, he 
took Kandahar and Jvabul from hi^ unnatural brother Kamran. 
It is said that during the siege of the latter place, Kamran 
exposed the young Akbar on the walls, threat(ming to put him 
to death if Ilumayfm should persist in the siege. IJumAyhri 


1 Shlas and BunnlB. — Tlic and Sun7it aie tlu; two great beets into which the Mu- 

haiuTiiadans are divided. « 

A. The Hhias (1) rejecl all traditions, and cling to the .simple Kur.'in ; 

(2) disavow the three Klialif^ who iiiiniediately succeedcfl Muhaiiiinad ; 

(3) seldom visit Mecca; Imt go to Kerhela Distead, where llusam was 

slam ; 

(4) They alone obstrve the Muharrain. 

(.'*) They are called hcietic.s by the Sunnis ; aie the Pratestifnts of Muhfiin- 
madanism 

(0) TheTPersians, and nearly all Indian Muhammadans, arc of this scot. 

B. The Snnnls (1) hold the Sunnat, or t raditions, as a supplement to the KuiSn ; * 

(2) acknowledge as ’Khalifs after Muhammad, Ahfi-Bekr, Omar, and 

Osman . then, aud four .1I3, All. 

(3) Afghans, Turks, Arabs, and Rohillas are of this sect. 
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seems to have behaved inhumanly in slaughtering the pri- 
soners. 

16. HumS.yiin and his Brothers. — In 1548, the four brothers, 
Humayfln, Hiiidal, Kamran, and Mirza Askari were reconciled ; 
but Kamran, ever treacherous, again rebelled, and was at length 
defeated and blinded (1553). These dissensions weakened the 
cause of the house of Teimfir; but in 1555 lJumayhn was in a 
Vondition to attempt to regain his Indian dominions. 

The history of the (temporarily) restored Afghdii dyiun^ty must 
iimo he traced. 


I'HE SOIL 

THE RESTORED AEOTIANS, OR StJR DYNASTY, JIVE IN NUMBER. 

. (A.1). 1510-1556.) 

llumdyiin in ErUe : Ins Ed urn and Death. 

17. Shir Shd.h Stir, 1540-1545. — Sfhr Siiaii is often branded as 
a usurper. Yet, descended from the ancient Afghan coneju^^rors, 
a native of India, and the expeller of the Moguls, who had only 
reigned fourteen years in India, his claim to the throne was at 
least as good as Humay fin’s. 

Nor did his method of ruling give his new subjects cause to 
regret the revolution. He was, in his government of India, 
wise, benevolent, and active ; though ambitious, and, in one rase 
certainly, treacherous and cruel. This was in the atrocious 
massacre of the garrison of Eaisin (in Malwa, a fortress said to 
have been built by Eama), which was surrendered on the express 
stipulation that the lives of its defenders should be spared. Shir 
Shah slew them, hocimsc faith is not to he kept with infidels. 

He is said to have mad# a road from Bengal to the bank of 
the Indus, and from Agra to Mandfi, with a caravanserai at 
every stage, and wells at intervals of a mile and a half all along. 
He was killed at the siege of Kalinjir (in Bundelkhand), A.D. 
1545. 

18. Selim Sh5.h Siir, 1545-1553. — The second of this restored 
dynasty was Selim Shah (a.d. 1545-1553), or Isldm Shdk. He 
seems to have possessed great ability, and to have laboured for 
the improvement of the country. 
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19. Muhammad Adali Stir (Adall=the foolish). —Seiim's son, 
Fcroz, succeeded ; but, after three days, was murdered by his 
uncle, Mithammad Adil Shah (or Adali), who is commonly 
the iliinl of the restored dynasty. 

JIo was a despicable tyrant. His Vazir was Hemu, a Ilindh 
of low origin, ljut of great ability. This man had been a potty 
shopkeeper ; Imt ho fought with the courage of a Paladin, and 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 

20. HumS-yUn’s Ketum, 1555. — Rebellions soon ensued, and 
the empini was divided into five })ortions, under^riv^als—rm embers 
of the Aigluin royal family (1555). Ibrahim Sur, one of these, 
got possession of Hcllii, and is reckoned the fourth of the dy nasty. 
This was the nn^nent when JIumayhn made up his mind to 
invade and recover India. lie soon gained possession of LjlhOr, 
and, driving SiKANDER SOr, another of the rivals (called the 
fifth of the dynasty), to the Himalayas, regained Agra and Delhi. 

Akjiar. — This battle, the decisive one, in which Ak])ar, then 
little more than twelve years old, fought (like tlie Black Prince) 
by the side of Ilumayhn and Beiram Khan, took place at or 
near NowsirfiRA (June 18, 1555), not far from the Satlaj. 

Humaydn's Death, 1556. — llumriyun had, however, regained 
at his death but a yv.vy small portion of his dominions ; for 
ISlKANDER soon Tea 2 ^ 1 )oajcd in the Panjal), and Hemu, with the 
army of Adali, was still in Bengal. While Prince Akbar, then 
thiiteen years of age, was in the Pan jab, with Beiram Khan, 
HuinayCin fell fiami the staii's leading to the toi) of his palace in 
Delhi, and was killed. 

Hum^yhn’s Character, lie was su})crstitious ; kindly-hearted 
on the whole ; indulgent; very dilatory in all his movements; 
and too incessantly occupied in warfare to be .able to do any- 
thing for his adojRcd country. 

21. Ill, Akbar. — The Third Mogul J<jm 2 )eio]‘ was Akbar 
( 155G-1605). lie has been pronounced to bo the greater Hocereign 
that ever swayed a sceptre. 

AkbaPs real name was didiiVnd-din the glory of the faith) 
Muhammad. His surname is Akhar=.t\iQ Great. 
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His Mother. — His mother's name was Hamida, a native of 
Khorasaii, of obscure family. 

His Birth, 1542. — He was born at Amerkot, in Sind (Oct. 14, 
1542), while Hum^l^ydn was Heeing from the ambition of Shir 
Shah, and from the ti’eacheiy of his brothers and his subjects. 

Ho fell into the hands of his uncle Kamran, December 1543, 
and remained at Kandahar and Kabul till 1555. 

When Humayhn died, Akbar was thirteen years and four 
months old. It was a very much disputed inheritance to which 
he succeeded. 

His Rivals.— Sikandcr, with the title of King of Delhi and of 
the ranjiib, was in arms near Sirhind, and H^mu was on the 
borders of Bengal. 

Beirim Khin. — The restorer of the race oi Teimilr, and the 
real fuler for some years, was Beinhn Khdii, the atdliq or 
guardian of Akb.ir. 

22. H^mu^s Death. — Ilemu, who had taken both Agra and 
Delhi, and had assumed the title of R/lja Vi kramfiditya, •after a 
heroic resistance, was overthrown and captured at the third 
battle of rariipat. Beiram wished Akbar to earn the title of 
Gh^zi, or cliampion, by slaying the Hindu. Akbar refused to 
strike a defenceless captive ; and it was Beiram that slew the 
intiilel. Sikander also soon after submitted. Ibnihim Khan 
Siir, who took refuge among the Afghans, was slain in 1567. 

23. BeirAm’s Regency, 1556-1560. — Bciram's inflexibility, 
military talents, and energy, were essential to Akbar at this 
period ; but the regent occasionally exceeded his powers, and 
unnecessarily alienated the OmraKs, by whom Akbar was per- 
suaded to assume the siTprome j)owor in his eighteenth year 
(A.U. 1560 ). 

BeirAm, after much vacillation, broke out into rebellion ; but 
was soon overcome, and threw himself on the mercy of Akbar, 
by whom he was treated with the utmost generosity and 
affection. The old man now set out to visit Mecca, the Muham- 
madan way of retiring from public life, but was assassinated in 
OujarAt. 
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Akbar was at length emperor in reality. 

24. Akbar’s Early Training. — His training had been such as to 
lit him for his most difficult task. Brought up among hardships ; 
fighting at the age of thirteen like a hero by the side of Beinim 
Khan to recover his father’s throne ; compelled by the character 
of Beiram to exercise in boyhood and youth the utmost prudence 
and self-restraint; and, aware that a single false step now might 
lose all, he ascended the throne with sober and pruaeiit resolves 
to govern Avell and wisely. 

The adherents of the house of Teimur in India wore, however, 
at this period, few. 

The Panjab and the district around Delhi wci :/3 all that the 
Moguls could as yet call their own. 

t. 

25. Akliar had first to conquer his own feudatory nobles. 
Khrin Zoman (one of Akbar’s own generals), Tiaz Bahadur in 
Mrdwa, Adam Khan, Abdullah Kh4n, and Asaf Kht^n, with three 
other' military chieftains, made war against him ; and in such 
struggles he was engaged until his 2r)th year (a.d. 1507). 

26. His Struggles with the ESjphts. — He spent the next five 
years (a.d. 1507-1572) in reducing the Eajpfits to submission. 

The chief of these was — 

(a.) The Kjija of Jey 2 Ha’ (Amber), Bahilra (Bihari) Mai. 

Akbar married this Baja’s daughter (1501), and Selfm, Akbar’s 
eldest son, was marriiHl to another princess of the same family, 
daughter of Eaj Bhagavan Das (1585). 

{h.) 1567. — The next ETijput state was that of the Rana of 
Chitor, or Oudii^ur, Odi Sing, son of Rana Sanga. 

(c.) The third RajjiiU chieftain wasHhe Riuia of Jodhj-ifir, or 
Marwar, Maldeo. 

Akbar married a daughter of the liaja of Marwar, called Jodh 
Bai. She was the mother of Jehangir. 

27. Gujax^lt, 1573. — Akbar now annexed Gujarat to his ever- 
growing emijire. (It3^ had been independent from 1391.) s 

Bahadar Shah died in 1537. The dissensions that followed 
his death were so great that Akbar > as requested to put an end 
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to the anarchy by taking the kingdom, which, after some severe 
fighting, he did (a.d. 1573). 

28. The Eastern Provinces reduced, 1575-1592. — Akbar’s next 
conquest was that of Bahdr, Bengdl, and Orissa, 

Da fid Khan, an Afghan, had taken possession of these pro- 
vinces. His defeat and death ended the contest (157G). There 
^were, however, serious rebellions afterwards ; and both Raja 
'fodar Mai and Eaja Man Sing, were employed as viceroys in 
re-establishing older. Akbar^s jDower was severely tried by 
these rebellions. Itaja Man Sing, son of BhagaA'an Das, was the 
conqueror of Orissa. Orissa was Avholly and finally subdued in 
1592, and now no remains of the JfgMn poiver were to he found in 
Ilindusldii. • 

29. Cashmir, 1586. — The next conquest was that of CasJmlr. 
The emperor went there in person, and defeated the chief, who 
became one of the Oinrahs of the Delhi Court. 

Hill Tribes on the Border. — This Avas followed by a war* with 
various Afghan tribes around the plain of PeshaAvar, such as the 
Yusiif/yes {Eusofzyes) and Kosheniyas. 

30. Sind. — Sind Avas added in 1592 to the list of Akbar’s 
annexations. The chief Avhoiii he subdued became a commander 
of 5000 in the Mogul army, and was appointed Governor of 
Tatla. 

The First Sepoys in India. — The Portuguese aided the Sind 
chief, and it is said that natives, dressed and drilled as JCuropeans, 
fought in this war. These Avere the fust sepoys in India. 

31. Kandahar, 1594.— Kandahar, too, came again under 
Akbar’s sAvay, OAving to dissensions among the Persians. 

Thus Akbar’s hereditary dominions beyond the Indus, and all 
Hindustan to the Kerbudda (except Oudiphr), Avere noAv com- 
pletely under his sAvay. Thirty-eight years of his leiyn had been 
consumed^ and he was now fifty years of age. 

32. The Dakhan. — He next attemi)ted (and it Avas an unjust 
and aggressive war) the re-concpiost of the Dakhan. 
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The chief events in the history of the Dakhan, belonging to 
Akbai ’s reign, arc — 

(a.) The battle of Talikof^ 1505. 

{h.) Confederacy of the kings of l^ijapOr and Ahmadnagar 
against the Portuguese, A.D. 1570. 

(r.) The two sieges of Ahmadnagar, A.D. 1595, 1599. 

{(i.) The annexation of Kandesh, A.D. 1599, 1000. 

» 

33. The Siege of Ahmadnagar, 1595. — The dissensions in 
Ahmadnagar between the Hindu and Al)yssinian nobles so in- 
ercas(id, tliat Murad (second son of Akbar) aiuj Mirza Khan (son 
of Beiram Klian), were sent to take the diviiiod city. It was 
defended by the famed Chand Bibi and peace -was concluded. 

r 

• 

34. Akbar in the Dakhan, 1599. — Akbar now left th(j PanjTib 
(in the vicinity of which he had been from 1554) ; and in 1599 
arrived in Hurhanjiur. DoulaUlbad had been taken, and Prince 
Dilniyal (Akbar s tJiird son), with Mirza Khan, was sent on again 
to besiege Ahmadnagar. 

Civil dissensions had again broken out, and the heroic Chand 
Bibt was murdered by the op])onents of her little grand-nephew. 

Ahmadnagar taken, 1599. — The Moguls then soon took the city, 
made a grc.at slaughter of the traitors, and took the young king 
prisoner, lie ended his days in the usual prison, (iwiilior. 

35. Kdndesh, 1601. — Akbar next annexed Kaiidesli. Asirghar 
was taken, and Princci Haniyiil made viceroy. 1 lero ended Akbar’s 
exploits ifi the Dakhan, wliich he left in A.D. 160 1 ; Ab-ul-Fazl, 
the great statesman, l)eing left in command. 

The Dakhan at Akbar’s Death. — At the death of Akbar his 
possessions in the Dakhan were Kandesh, a great part of Berar, 
the fort of Ahniadnagar, and the surrounding districts. Not a 
warrior from choice, his reign was a s( ics of military exploits, 
almost always crowned with Entire success. 

36. His Sons. — Akbar was unfortunate in his sons. The two * 
eldest, Hasan and Hussain, were twins, and died in infancy. 

Selim (= aafetit), who afterwards succeeded him, rebelled 
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in 1601 ; but Akbar’s prudence put down the rebellion, and 
the Prince was, notwithstanding, made Viceroy of Beng&l 
and Orissa, and commander of 10,000. He lived, chiefly at 
AlldliMMy in drunkenness and debauchery. He cjiused Ab-ul- 
Fazl to be set upon and murdered on his way back from the 
Dakhan. 

Murad (= (hdmi) died at the age of 29 (ir)99). 

Daniyal ( = judge of God) died in 1604, of intern porance. 

37. Akbar’s Failing Health. — Akbar’s health at length began 
to fail. Sorrow for the death of DaniyPil is said to have hastened 
his end. When it became clear that ho could not recover, the 
usual intrigues regarding the succession to the throne commenced. 

His Successor. — The choice lay between Seisin, the only sur- 
viving »r3n of the emperor, and KSelini s son, Khhsrh, who had 
been appointed nominal governor of Orissa in 1593, when ho 
was a mere child. 

Akbai* himself ended the strife by nominating Selim as his 
successor. • 

He (lied October 1605, and was buried near Agra. 

Akhar^s Chamckr and Personal Peculiarities. 

38. [a.) In person ho was strcjngly built and handsome; very 
affabl(» and captivating in manners ; sober and abstemious ; not 
taking animal food for a fourth of the year ; spending little time 
in sleep ; and fond of hunting and athletic sports. Ho rode from 
Ajmir to Agra (220 miles) in two days, and often walked thirty 
or forty miles in a day. Among other things, he was a great 
pigeon fancier. 

(f).) Ho was very studious, most methodical in the despatch of 
business, understood Sanscrit, encouraged every kind of litera- 
ture, and superintended many important literary undertakings. 

(c.) He was very affectionate, both to his family and friends, 
humane and compassionate. 

Akbars Religion. 

39. (a.) Earlier in life he was a consistent Muhammadan, but 
in 1579 ho openly professed latitudinarian sentiments, quite in- 
compatible with orthodoxy. 
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(b,) He studied Hindi! works of science and religion, and made 
himself acquainted, of course very imperfectly, with the tenets 
of the Christian religion, though under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Eegular discussions were held, in which Brahmans, 
Muhammadan doctors, vSikh Gurus, and even Cliristian priests 
took part. His leanings seem to have been to the last of these 
systems. 

Akhar^s Policy. 

40 . {a.) His was a conciliating and tolerant policy, dictated 
by good sense, benevolent feelings, comprehensive intellect, and 
wide experience. But for this the Moguls • would have soon 
passed away, as the various Afghan dynasties had before them. 

{b.) Ho desired to treat all his subjects alike, to abolish the 
distinction of Hindi! and Muhammadan ; and thus to fuse the 
discordant elements of his empire into one homogeneous whole. 

{c,) In revenue matters ho introduced great reforms, not in- 
volving new principles so much as an accurate and painstaking 
adju^stment of the burdens of taxation, making them press 
equally on all. 

He laboured to reduce the expenses of the collection of the 
revenue, and to prevent the extoi-tions of government olhcei's. 
Ilis greatest revenue olHcer was Baja Todar Mai. The amount 
of revenue collected was about i>‘»0,000,000 sterling. 

{( 1 .) Divisions of the Empire. — The empire, which contained 
at least 150,000,000 of inhabitants, was divided into eighteen 
Subahs, each under a viceroy. The laws, in regard to punish- 
ments issued to these SQbahdars, were humane, forbidding 
mutilation in any case. 

Akhar’ii /rtfnd.% componiems, imd (ifflrcis. 

(a.) Ab-ul-Fazl ( = the father of e.rccllence). This eminent man, 
and the next in our list, Feizt, were sons of a learned man, who 
taught divinity in Agra. He and h’s brother were Akbar’s 
most intimate fi’iends and c(tUnsellors. 

Ab-ul-Fazl rose to the highest military commands, and was 
prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh year of the reign ^ 
(1603). 

Ayln Akbari. — He was the author of (I.) the celebrated Ayin 
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Akbari (or Institutes of Akbar), which contain a minute account 
of every department of government, and everything connected 
with the emperor’s establishments, public and private ; and (II.) 
of the Akbar Nameh, an elaborate panegyrical history of the 
emperor’s reign to about IGOO. 

He was killed by assassins einploy<Hl by Scliin, at Oorcha, in 
Malwa. 

% (h.) Feizi excellent), the cltler brotlier of Ab-ul-Fazl 

(like his brother a most intimate friend of the emperor), was 
employed on an embassy to the Dakhan. Ho was the first 
Muhammadan tha^ studied Hindh literature, from which he 
translated many Avorks. He Avas, moreover, a poet, and more 
studious, but less a man of the world, than his brother. 

The brothers tr.anslatcd the Maha Bharata int® Persian verse. 
This great Avork consisted of 100,000 couplets. 

(r.) RSja Todar MaL — Born at Lahbr, from early youth a 
soldier, ho Avas at once a great military leader, and also the 
great finance minister who carried out the extensive revenue 
reforms Avliicli have been referred to. 

He is dcsci'ibed as sincere and honest, but vindictive, and a 
very bigoted Hindu. From 1580 to 1582 he Avas Viceroy of 
Bengal, and ably put doAvn a rebellion there. He Avas also dis- 
tinguished in the Afghiin Avars. KAja Bhagavan Das and Raja 
Todar Mai both died in 1580. 

IV. Jehdngir. — Jei angIr AA^as the Fourth jMogul Emperor. 
(A.H. 1G05-1G27.) 

41. Jehangir’s first steps. — Jcliangir Avas, on the Avhole, 
judicious in his first public acts. 

He adopted and even devciloped his father’s measures of reform. 

He took great pains to give all men opportunities of approach- 
ing him. 

He was more rigid than his father in his attention to the 
obserA^ances of the Muhammadan faith. 

Himself a drunkard during his Avliole life, he punished all Avho 
«vere detected in the use of wine. 

42. His Sons. — Jehangir was as unlbrtunate in regard to his 
sons as Akbar had been. 
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Ill’s eldest son, KhUsril, had long been at enmity with him. 
The mother of this prince was a Eajpdt princess, whose death 
had been caused by .lehangir’s (Selim’s) ill-treatment. Akbar 
had once designed to disinherit Selim for his violence and 
debauchery. On his father’s accession, therefore, Khhsril, 
thinking himself not safe, fled to the Panjab, where a large 
army gathered around him. 

Jehangir’s army was, however, victorious, and Khtlsru 
seized on the banks of the Jhilam, as he was trying to make his 
way to Kabul. 

Jeliangir caused 700 of KhfisrQ’s adherents to be impaled in 
a lino leading from the gate of Labor, llic miserable prince 
was then conducted along the line to ‘receive the homage of his 
servants.’ ^ 

He was deeply affected by this horrid spectacle, and was kept 
a prisoner, though not in very close custody, till his death in 
1021. 

From 1623 to the death of the emperor, we shall find his 
thb’d son, Khurrani, in rebellion. He was, at first, dehangir’s 
favourite, and in 1616 was nominated successor to the throne, 
and received the title of Shrdi Jehan, or Lord of the World. 

43. Malik Amhar. — I'he chief interest of the aflairs of the 
Dakhan is connected with Malik Ambai*, an Abyssinian noble, 
who made Khirki his (!apitjd, aftei’wards called Auruugabad. He 
died in 1626. Prince Par viz, the emperor’s second son, was 
Viceroy of the Dakhan till 1620, residing at Burhanpur. 

44. Nhr Jeh&n. — In 1011 the great event of the emperor’s 
life, his marriage with the celebrated Mlliriuinim Khdimni, after- 
wards called NOr delian {rz^lujht of tlir wurldy or lujlit of the palace : 
Nfir Mahal), which impai-ts an air of romance to his whole 
history, took place. She was of a noble Persian family, which 
being reduced to poverty, ^ler fathei emigrated to India. On 
the way, at Kandahar, NOr Jelian was born. 

Jchiingir (then J^rinco Selim), had seen and loved her when^ 
as a girl, she accompanied her mother, who had free access to 
Akbar’s harem. To remove her from the prince’s sight, she 
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was, by Akbar s advice, married to a young Persian, who was 
made Governor of Burdwan. When Jehangir became emperor, 
he attempted to induce Nfir Johan’s hustwind to divorce her, 
but he refused, and in a quarrel that ensued was accidentally 
killed. Ni\r Johan was then sent to Delhi, but, looking upon the 
emperor as the murderer of her husband, she rejected his over- 
tures with disdain. After a length of time, however, a recon- 
ciliation took plncc, and Nfir Jehan became Empress of India. 
Jlcr name was put on the coinage with the emperor’s, and in all 
matters her influence was unbounded. Her father, and her 
brother, Asaf Khan, -speedily raised to the highest oflices, wore 
wise ministers; ancl, though Jehangir still indulged in nightly 
drunken debauches, the affairs of the empire were thenceforth 

managed with prudence and humanity. ^ 

• 

45. War with Oudiphr. — The war with the Rana of Mewar, or 
Oudipflr, was brought to a successful issue, by Shah Jehan, who 
treated the vaiupiislied Rana with distinguished kindness. His 
dominions were restoi'(‘d to him on submission, and his ?on 
became one of the military leaders of the empire. 

46. Sir Thomas Roe sent by James I, 1615.— Sir Thomas 
Roc (an Oriental scholar) came as an ambassador from James i.to 
Johaiigir (IblT) to 1018). He j)assed from Shrat through Bur- 
haiipurand Cliitor to Ajmir, where he met the emperor, who was 
on his Avay to (hijarat. Ho found the cities of the Dakhan much 
neglected, aiid the country generally less prosperous than it had 
been in Akbar’s tijne. The splendour of the court astonished 
liim. Ho describes JehiiTigir’s Jiiglitly drunken orgies, and men- 
tions having to bribe Asaf Khan witli a pearl of value. 

The French traveller Bewiicr was then in Jeluingir’s court, 
and Ferishta was there at the same time as envoy from Bijapur. 

tlehangir was well inclined to Christianity, M'liich two of his 
nephews had embraced. 

47. Sh^h Jeh5,n’s rebellion — Intrigues to ensure the succes-. 
^^ion to Prince Sheriar, the emperor’s youngest son (married to 
Nhr Jehan’s daughter by her first husband), disturbed the peace 
of the empire, and led to ShA,h Johan’s rebellion. 
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Prince Par viz and the renowned general Muhabat Khan were 
sent against the rebel, and drove him from the Dakhan, whence 
he made his way to Bcngfil, where he for a time established him- 
soJf, but soon after submitted to his father. 

Muhabat Khan’s quarrel with Nhr Jeh^tn. — Fresh troubles, 
however, arose from Nfir Jehan’s jcalousj^ of Muhabat [■=: awful) 
Khan, the most eminent man in the empire. His family had 
come from Afghanistan, and ho had fought under Akbar, aivi 
been raised to the higliest position by Jehiingir, He was a 
friend and partisan of Prince Parviz, and thus a direct opponent 
of the empress, since Nilr Jehan designed Prince Sheriar to 
succeed. 

JehS.ngir a prisoner. — Midiabat was sent for to court; he, 
hoAvever, resisted, and even took the emperor prisoner on the 
banks of the Jhilam. NUr Jehan strove in vain to lilJerate her 
husband, and at length resolved to share his captivity. She 
naiTOwly escaped being put to death by the victor. Muhilbat 
was now supreme, and retained his power for nearly a year. 

Ndr Johan at length succeeded in effecting the escape) of the 
emperor, and Muhabat was compelled to liy to the south, where 
he joined Shah Jehan. 

48. His Death. — The emperor died of asthma, on l\is way 
from Kashmir to Lahor, in his sixtieth 3/ear. 

Birth of Sivaji, 1627. — Bkaji was hora in May of the same year. 

»Tehangir, notwithstanding his intemperance and occasional 
violence, was remarkable for his sincere love of justice, and his 
endeavours, by himself hearing all cases referred to him, to 
remedy the evils Avhich existed in the state. 

His maxim is said to have l)ecn : — ‘ That a monarch should 
care even for the beasts of tlie field,* and that the very birds of 
heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the throne.' 

Tobacco. — Like his contemporary, James i., he was an 
opi)onent of the use of tobacco^ then being introduced into both 
East and West : royal edicts and treatises have failed to ai-rcst 
its wonderful spread through the world. ^ 

V. Shah JehS^n. — The fifth Mogul Emperor was Shah Jehan. 
A.D. 1627-1658. 
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On the death of his father he hastened from the Dakhan to 
Agra. Sheri^r, and two of his cousins who opposed him, were 
defeated and put to death. 

49. Dakhan Affairs. — Shah Jchitn’s generals still carried on 
the war in the Dakhan, to punish Murteza Nizam Shah, who 
was at lengtli put to death by Fath Khan. 

% The Daklian was now a prey to the threefold evils of war, 
I)e.stilencc, and fjimine. 

In 16.34, Muluibat Khan was recalled to court, and the 
Moguls made no progress in the Dakhan, until Shahji, father of 
Siyaji, set up a new pretender to the throne of Ahmadnagar, 
and took possession of the territory around. Sultan Shuja was 
viceroy of the Dakhan, and was recalled with tli^ general. 

Shdh tlehan now took the field himself ; brought both Btjapfir 
and Golconda to terms ; and subdued Shfihji, who entered the 
service of Lijapfir. Thus the Ahmadnagar kingdom was extin- 
guished. 

50. Destruction of Portuguese Power in Bengal. — The Portu- 
guese had established a setthnnent near the ancient fort of 
SatgoTig. This they called Colin, or the granary, corrupted 
afterwards into Ilfigli. At Chittagong, too, they had a flourish- 
ing factory. At the (imperor’s command, they wore driven out 
after much slaughter. 

51. Ali Merdan Khan, 1637. — Ali Merdan Khan, governor of 
Kandahar, at this time gave up that province to Shah Jehan, 
from disgust at the tyranny of his master, the King of Persia, 
lie became a trusted general of the em])eroi*, and especially 
rendered himself useful as an architect. A canal at Delhi attests 
his skill, and bears his name. 

52. Kandahd.r. — Kandahar was soon retaken by the Persians ; 
and, though besieged by the emperor’s sons, Aurungzib and 

^Dara, was never again added to the Mogul empire. 


63. Saad U11& KhS.n. — a.d. 1653-1655 saw the completion of 
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the great revenue settlement of the Dakhan, and the death of 
Saad Ulla Khan, the most able and upright minister that had 
ever appeared in India. 

Shjih Jehdn sent his third son, Aurungzib, as viceroy into the 
Dakhan; and that prince seemed determined to recompense 
himself for failures beyond the Indus by subjugating Bijapur 
and Golconda. 

54. Shah Jehan’s Family. — Shah Jehan had four sons and two 
daughters. 

(a) Dara Shako was then in his forty-secon^l year : frank, 
generous, a free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to tlie Muham- 
madans, who beheld in him another Akbar), imprudent, and 
daring. Diira, his great-grandfather, was deeply interested 
in theological studies. He studied Sanskrit, and translated the 
Upanishads (pai‘ts of the Vedas) into Persian. 

(/;) Shuja was forty years old, an effeminate sensualist. He 
chiefly resided at Rajmah^l, as Viceroy of Bengal. 

(cy Aurungzib, was thirty-eight years old ; a master of dissimu- 
liition ; an accomplished soldier ; of handsome person ; a bigoted 
Muhammadan ; and, above all, intensely ambitious. 

{d) Murad, the youngest, was brave and generous ; but dull 
in intellect, self-willed, and an abandoned sensualist. 

(e) The eldest daughter was Jehanara, or Padshah Begum ; 
the favourite, and a great supporter of Hard. 

(/) The younger daughter, Roshen-rai, was an active and in- 
triguing partisan of Aui'ungzib. 

On the news of their father's illness reaching them, in spite of 
Dara’s efforts to conceal it, both Prince Shuja, th(jn Viceroy of 
Bengal, and Prince Murad, Viceroy^ of (iiijarat, assumed the 
royal title, and prepared to ,march on the capital. Aurungzib 
more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary of his 
province; secured Mir Jflmla, the gejiCral ; and entered into 
a negotiation with Murad, ifc represented to that weak prince 
that he himself was pnly desirous of going to Mecca ; that he 
would unite with MurM to oppose the infidel D^ra, and his « 
idolatrous general, Jeswant Sing ; and then would seek a recon- 
ciliation with his father. 
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DAra, now met and defeated Shuja near J^enares, and the dis- 
comfited prince rctiu-ned to Bengal. 

Aurungzib joined Murad in MalwA, and a battle between their 
combined forces and those of Jeswant Sing was fought near 
tTjein, in which the princes were victorious. Aurungzib still 
treated Murad as his superior. Dara now advanced one day^s 
march IVoni Agra to meet Aurungzib, and a severe engagement 
tsi>ok place (Battle of Agra). Dara fled to Delhi. Three days 
after, the accom 2 )lished dissembler entered Agra; and, finding 
it impossible to shake the old emperor’s attachment to Dara, 
sent Sultan Muhaiymad to make his aged grandfather prisoner 
in the citadel. 

Thus ended Shah JehAn’s reign in 1658, though he lived till 

December 1066. • 

• 

55. His Buildings. — The Taj Malnil at Agra, the Mausoleum 
of Mumtaz Malifd, Shah Je ban’s queen, built of white marble, 
and decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious stones, is 
in solemn brilliance unsurpassed by any human erection. * 

56. VI. Aurungzib. — Aurungzib {^ornament of the throne) or 
Alam-gir t. (a.u. 1658-1707), was the sixth Mogul Emperor. 

II is title was Alam-gir (=:conqnervr of the universe). By this 
he is best known in Muhammadan histories of India. 

57. After gaining i^ossessioii of Agra and imprisoning his 
father, Aurungzilj was proclaimed emperor, though ho was not 
(‘.row ned for a year afterwards. 

Wars with his Relations. — He had still to pursue Dara, and 
to meet Shuja, who was ailvancing from Bengal. The former 
fled to Multan, and from thence to one after another of the 
Kajput chiefs. He was at length betrayed by the cdiief of J6n, 
taken to Delhi, where he was paraded through the streets, and 
put to death as an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

Shuja was soon overthrown by Mir Jfimla. Meanwhile 
Aurungzib’s son, Muhammad Sultan, had deserted to Shuja, 
miarried his daughter, and then again joined Mir* Jtimla. For* 
this act of disobedience he was kept in prison for seven years in 
Gwalior by his father. 

D 
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Shuja with all his family perished miserably in Arakan, whither 
ho had fled. 

Suleiman, son of Dar^^ was also taken, and consicpied, with all 
the other members of the family, to GwaliOr, where ho soon 
died. 

Murdd, on some friv'olous excuse, was put to death, A.D. 
1661. 

Thus, by a series of murders, Aurungzib had now made hi 3 
throne secure. He could plead his father’s example. 

58. Death of Mir Jiimla. — Mir Jfimla, after subduing Assam, 
died near Dacca, while planning the conquest of China. I’hus 
was the emperor relieved of the presence of a minister and 
general whose ijibili ties and renown excited his jealous fears. 

59. Aurungzib’s Illness. — Aurungzib had now a violent ill- 
ness, which shook the foundation of his power. During this 
sickness of the emperor, Jeswant Sing, the powerful Eajput 
chief of Jodhpiir, whose dominions extended from Gujariit to 
Ajmir, and Muhabat Kh^n (son of the great general) from 
Kabul, comliined to olFcct the release of the cx-emperor, 
Shiih Jehan. 

Intrigues were also made by various parties to place one of 
Aurungzib’s sons (Moazzim, Akbar, or Azam) on the throne. 
The excitement of danger restored him to health, and by energy 
and promptitude ho defeated all these jjrojects. 

60. Sivajl. — It was now that Sivaji came to an open rupture 
with the emperor. 

Shayista KhS-n. — Shayista Khan, son of Nur Johan’s brother, 
Asaf Khan, was then viceroy of the Da khan, and resided at 
Aurungabad. Driven from thence l>y Sivaji, ho was made viceroy 
of Bengal in 1663. 

♦ 

61. Shah Jehd.n’s Death. — Shdh Jehan died in a.d. 1666;* an 

almost forgotten prisoner. ^ 

About this time Little Thibet and Chittagong were added to 
the emperor’s dominions. 
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In 1676, the Satnaramis, near Narn61, rebelled. These fanatics 
imagined themselves invincible; and Aurungzib with his own hand 
wrote texts from the Kur^n, to be fastened on the standards of 
his troops, to dissolve the spells of the rebels. They were de- 
feated and dispersed; but this led to the imposition of the 
Jizya, a poll-tax on all infidels. 

62. Discontent now spread rapidly, and ^vith reason, through- 
out every class of Hindils : the tolerant system of Akbar had 
been formally abandoned. A letter, ascribed to Jeswant Sing, 
is still extant, in .which the writer expostulates with the emperor 
on his intolerance ; commends the former priticcs of the house of 
Teimfir for their liberality ; declares that the empire is going to 
ruin ; and that every species of misgovernmenti^ind oppression is 
rife throughout the land. Jeswant Sing died in 1677. 

Bfijpfit Rebellion. — Aurungzib’s arbitrary conduct towards 
the widow and children of Raja Jeswant Sing kindled the 
enmity of the Ritjpfits into a tiame. 

Durga Das, a faithful noble of JOdphfir, Ram Sing of Jeypilr, 
Raj Sing of Mewar, and others, combined to protect the children 
of deswant Sing, and to resist the payment of the hated and 
ini(|uitous Jizya. 

The emperor exerted himself with his usual enei’gy. His sons 
— Moazzim from the Dukhan (aftcrAvards Shah Alam i.), Azam 
from Bengal, and Akbar — Avere sent into the Rajpfit country, 
Avhcrc, by the emperor’s orders, all the horrors of the most 
ruthless Avar of extcimi nation were visited upon the unhappy 
l)eop]e. This cruel treatment, successful for the time, for ever 
alienated the high-spirited Rajpfits. 

• 

63. Rebellion of Prince Akbar. — Dfirga Das adopted a policy 
the most calculated to wound the emperor. He i nduced Akbar, his 
favourite son, then twenty-three years of age, to rebel, promising 
him the assistance of the Rfijpfit chiefs. Akbar had soon 70,000 
men under his command. But the emperor was again success- 
ful ; and Akbar, his army having been wiled or terrified into 
desertion, fled to the Konkan, Avhere he became a fugitive among 
the Mahrattas, and where Sambaji received him. Disgusted 
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with Sambcaji's manners, ho soon retired to Persia, where he 
died in A.D. 1706. 


64. Peace with the B^pdts. — In 1681, Aurungztb made peace 
with the Eastern KajpUts. 

Ajit Sing. — It was stipulated that Ajit Sing, son of Jeswdnt 
Sing, should be restored to his father's dominion of Marwar 
when he came of age. There was not, however, and could not # 
be, any real peace. 

65. Wars in the Dakhan. — The wars of Aurungzib in the 
Dakhan are the most important. He was weakening and ruin- 
ing the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan and the ancient 
sovereignties of tlndia, when he should have aided them and 
strengthened them in their contest with the common 'enemy, 
the plundering Mahrattas. 

His general, Kha-n Jehari, clfected nothing against the Mah- 
rattas. 

Dilir Khan, who succeeded him, invaded C4olconda and 
Bijapfir without any decisive results. 

lie died in 1684, neglected by the emperor. 

Aurungzib arrived at Burhanpilr in 1683, and s^jent two years 
there and at Aurungabad before advancing to Ahmednagar. 

In this expedition several arnii(‘s were kept continually in 
motion, under Ih incc !Moazzim, Princci Azam, Prince Kam Baksli, 
Khriii Jehan, and the emperor himself. 

Pijapftr was taken, and its monarchy finally destroyed in A.D. 
1686. The chief agent in the capture was Ghazi-ud-din l., father 
of Kizani-ul-mulk, though the emperor himself was present. 

Golconda. — Golconda fell in the foUowing year; its king, Abu 
Hussain, being sent a prisoner to Doulatabad, where he died. 
But of his new conquests the emperor never had moi'e than 
mere militaiy possession. 

We find Cuddapa, Coiijeveram, and Pfinamali occupied by the 
imperial troops in the^ same year. 

Sambaji. — The capture and deatli of Samba jl, and the 
captivity of Sahu, belong to Mahratta history. The em- 
peror’s camp for some years after this was at Brimhapuri, on 
the Bhima. 
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66. The Mahrattas. — Tlio aged emperor was apparently suc- 
cessful. He took Satara in April 1700, and in the following 
months nearly all the Mahratta strongholds were seized. Those 
sieges involved an immense waste of treasure and life. Every 
obstacle existed, arising from floods, pestilence, heat, and the 
nature of the country. 

Sir William Norris. — In 1701 8ir William Norris, an English 
,, ambassador, visited Auruiigzi]) in his camp. 

The Mahrattas, with an elasticity that ever marked them, 
began to recover themselves, soon ]*etook some of their forts 
and so embarrassed the emperor that he withdrew to Ahmcd- 
Xiagar, which he 're-entered in 1706. He had now been twenty 
years engaged in these fruitless harassing wars. The Mahratta 
waves swept over his track as soon as he rej^^rcated. He had 
made Ao real impression uj^on them ; and of this he was himself 
aware before his death. They had learnt by years of conflict to 
despise and comjuer their Mogul foes. 

67. Aurungzlb’s Death. — Aurungzib entered Ahmednagar 
but to die. His death was a melancholy one. His life had 
been one great mistake. He had disquieted himself in vain. 
Troubled with remorse, harassed by anxieties, conscious that 
after his death all he had tried to eftect would be rendered vain 
by the contests of his sons for tlie throne, and reflecting upon 
the universal decay, which he could not but perceive in every 
part of the state. 

He died February 21, 1707, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. His tomb is at Itauzah, six miles from Doulatabad. 

His Character. — Aurungzib is the emperor most admired by 
the Muhammadans, for he was most austere, a devotee, a just 
judge, a laborious ruler. 

Yet he was thoroughly unsuccessful. He did not maintain 
disci jjline, seeming afraid to alienate by punishing. Mistrustful 
of all around him, cold-hearted, and in ail his dealings with 
Hindfls partial and prejudiced, he was the very reverse of 
Akbar. We find him even in 1683, at Burhanpfir, levying the 
Jizya from all Hindfis under his sway in the Dakhan, as well 
as in Hindfist^n. If Akbar was the real founder, Aurungzib 
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was the destroyer of the Mogul dominion in India. With 
Aurungzib, it has been said, the empire of the Moguls passed 
away. 

68. Survey of India at this period. — At this critical period in 
the history of India, the thoughtful student will pause and sur- 
vey the groups still on the stage from which so distinguished 
an actor now disappears. 

(a.) Moguls. — Of the Moguls themselves, tlie next section 
will tell us all that is necessary. 

(^.) Mahrattas. — In the Dakhan, the Mahr.Tttas, apparently 
humbled, are in reality placed, by the destruction of the 
Dakhani kingdoms, in the most favourable position for found- 
ing a permanent dominion. The Peshwas are coming. 

(c.) English. — The English merchants have now factories on 
every part of the coast, and the three Presidency towns and 
forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under a regular 
government, promising stability and development. 

(d.)‘ French. — The French, too, are flourishing. The rivalries 
have not begun. 

(r.) In England Queen Anne is on the throne. Marlborough, 
the Zulfikar Khan of England, is in the zenith of his glory. 
(Blenheim, 1704.) Gibraltar had been taken (1704). The 
parliaments of England and Scotland were united in the year 
Aurungzib died. 

The battle of Almanza, in the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
was gained by the Duke of Berwick the same year. 

The Act of Settlement has been passed. A powerful aristo- 
cracy in England, like the clique of Omrahs in Delhi, governs 
the kingdom. V 

(/.) Portuguese. — The Portuguese have sunk to their present 
level. 

(^.) Dutch. — The Dutch arc busily engaged in trade. 

(L) Soon Di^)leix (1731), (Jlive (1743), and Hastings (1750), 
will be in India. Fifty years will bring us to Plassp^y (1757). 

(i.) Bengal. — Meanwhile Mir Jaffir (or Mflrshod Khli Khan), 
the founder of Mhrshedabad, is viceroy of the three Sflbahs of 
Bengal, BahA,r, and Orissa 
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(j.) Guru Govind. — The gi^eatest of the Sikh Gurus, Guru 
Govind, a man worthy to rank with Sakya Muni, was killed in 
1708. Ho was a man of genius and heroism. 

Ehdfi Ehdu. — The chief historian of those times is styled 
KhM Kh^n. The emperor strove to prevent any history being 
written. Mir Muhammad Hushim, however, composed his 
history in the latter part of the reign ; but concealed it. Hence 
kis title, KhMi Kh^n (=the concealed). 

This historian himself was sent to Bombay in 1695, on a 
mission. A ship bound to Mecca had been seized by English 
pirates, and ‘ although the Christians have no skill at the sword, 
by bad management the vessel was taken,’ says the report. 
(i693.) 

Aurungzib ordered the English factors to b^ seized at his 
ports, ahd the English laid hold of the emperor’s officers. 
KhafL Khan was to settle the dispute. 

English in Bengdl in 1686. — Sir Josiah Child made a futile 
attempt to effect a settlement in Bengal, by force of arms, in 
1686. 

This incident excited great enmity in the emperor’s mind 
against the English. In 1690, however, Mr. Charnock made 
his peace with the emperor. 


The Six Eulers of the Falling Empire. 

69. VII. Shdh Aldm I. — The seventh Mogul emperor was 
Bahadar Shah { = valiant king), or Shah Alam i. {^king of 
the 'universe), a.d. 1707-1712. 

Civil Wars. — On the death of Aurungzib, there was the usual 
contest between the sons ot the deceased emperor. These were 
three, Moazzim, Azam, and Kilm Baksh. The deceased emperor 
had willed that the eldest of these should bo emperor, taking 
Delhi for his capital, and governing the norih and east ; while 
Azam was to share the dominion, having Agra as his capital, 
^and governing the south and south-west; and to Kam Baksh 
were assigned the kingdoms of Golconda and Bijaphr. 

Moazzim and Azam, however, simultaneously claimed the 
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crown, and a bloody battle was fought south of Agra, in which 
Azam and his sons were slain. 

Kdm Baksh still refusing to acknowledge Moazzim, a battle 
was fought near IlaidcrabM, where ho also was defeated and 
killed. 


70. Moazzim, his Inothers being thus disposed of, assumed the 
title of BatiAdar Shah, but is oftener called ShAh Ilam i. < 

Omrahs. — His great Omrahs were — 

(a.) Assad Khan a distinguished general in Aurungzib's 
Hakhaii wai's. He died in 1716, the last of the ancient Mogul 
nobility. 

{b.) Zulfikitr Khan, the son of (a) viceroy of the Dakhaih 

(c.) Monim Jihan, the Vazir, .an able and well-intentioned 
minister. 

(d.) DaOd Khan Panni, one of Aurungzib’s Patfin officers, 
acting for Zulfik^r Khan. 

Others were coming into notice, especially those by whom the 
empire was destined to be dismembered. 

71. The Mahrattas. — Their power was now rajiidly increasing. 

Sahu was released by Prince Azim, who hoped for the assist- 
ance of the Mahrattas. 

There was civil war among the Mahrattas. The Mogul 
Government supported SAnu, and allowed him the Chout, or 
fourth of the revenue. 

72. Bdjpiits. — There were three great Raj p fit princes at that 
time, and these made a league for the protection of their country 
against the Muhammadans. They were — 

(a.) The Rana of Oudipfir, whose name was Rana Unna 
(1700-1716); 

(b.) The Raja of Marwar, A jit Sing, an of »leswant Sing, Avho 
was the acknowledged RajpdC leader ; and 

(c.) The Raja of Jeypfir, Jey Sing ir., a groat mathematician 
and astronomer. « 

Under these chiefs the Rfijpfits obtained from Bahadar Shfih 
an acknowledgment of virtual independence. 
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73. The Sikhs. — These were the disciples of Nanak (born 
near L^hur, in 1469), who flourished in the time of B^ber. He 
taught a comprehensive and tolerant monotheism, or, more 
correctly, pantheism, and sought to comprehend Hindfls and 
Muhammadans in one. The leading notions of Sufiism and the 
Vedanta are blended in his system. The tenets of this sect in 
many respects resembled those of the Vaishnavas. Their sacred 

%book, the Adhi Granth, written in old Hindi, consists mainly of 
hymns of Hindfl origin. The book is worshipped and chaunted, 
but is perfectly unintelligible to the Sikhs themselves. Per- 
secution changed an inoflensive sect into a military common- 
wealth. 

Guru Govind, their tenth Guru or spiritual chief, in 1675 
completed their organisation. He was slain by g. private enemy 
(1708), l)ut his relatives and followers were visited with every 
species of cruelty. 

He was killed at Mandair, near Bidar, on the Godavari. 
There is a Sikh college on the spot. 

Banda. — Banda was now their leader, Thek* hatred to the 
Musalmans, inflamed by long persecutions, broke out into the 
most fearful atrocities. 

Bahadar Shrill in person went against them, and drove them 
into the hills, but failed to capture Banda, and the check to the 
Sikhs was merely temporary. In this struggle the emperor 
spent his last years. 

74. Death of ShS-h Alam I. — This emperor died in February 
1712. 

75. VIII. Jehdnddr ShS,h (a.d. 1712-1713) was the eighth 

Mogul Emj^eror. ^ 

His Accession, 1712. — Though he was the weakest of the 
brothers, Mirza Moiz-ud-din, through the influence of Zulfikar 
Khan, overcame his rivals, and, with the usual slaughter of 
* Idndrcd, ascended the throne. 

Zulfikd.r. — Zulfikilr’s motive for aiding him was the belief that 
^the weakness and incapacity of the emperor would throw all 
the power into his hands, but his arrogance disgusted the 
Omrahs even more than the low debauchery of his master. 
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The Two Seiads. — Farukhshtr, the second son of Azim-u-Sh^n, 
the second son of Bah^dar Shah, escaped the slaughter, and 
solicited the aid of two valiant, able, and powerful noblemen, 
henceforth to be very prominent in this history : Seiad Hussain 
Ali, Governor of Bahfi-r, and his brother Seiad Abdullah, 
Governor of All^hab^d. 

76. His Death. — These Seiads, the king-makers of India, s 
espoused Farukhshir’s cause warmly ; and in a battle near 
Agra defeated Zulfikar and his puppet emperor, Jeh^ndar. The 
former was strangled, and the latter was also put to death. 

77. Zulfikd.r KhUn. — This is the place for some coniinuous 
account of the celebrated rival ‘king-maker,’ Zulfikar Khan. 
His father was Assiid Khan, the head of one of the oldest noble 
families in the empire. 

He distinguished himself under Aurungzib in the war with 
the Mahrattas, A.D. 1690 ; in the course of which, disgusted at 
being nominally Minder the prince Kam-Baksh, he held traitorous 
intercourse with the Mahrattas, but at length took Ginji. His 
and his father’s influence gave Bahjtdar Shilh the throne ; and 
by that emperor he was made Viceroy of the Dakhan. His 
advice led to the release of Sahu. He raised Jehandfir Shah to 
the throne, and was his Vazir, but fell a victim to his own 
treachery ; for, having surrendered his master to the Seiads, lie 
was, by their order, strangled. 

78. IX. Farukhshir. — Farukhshir, a.d. 1713-1719, the ninth 
Mogul Emperor. 

The personal history of this imbecile emperor is now of much 
less importance than those of the powerful Omrahs, who exer- 
cised the sovereignty in his name, and their four rivals. Of 
six of these a few particulars are added. 

The Seiads. — The Barba Seiads { = descmdants of the pro- • 
phet) were a powerful tribe in Bahilr, where they had been long 
settled. The brothers"' Hussain Ali and Abdullah Khan were men^ 
of much courage and ability; had been promoted by Azim-u- 
Sh^n, the emperor’s father, when ho was Viceroy of BengJil. 
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The former was now made Vazir, and the latter commander-in- 
chief. 

79. Niz^-ul-mulk. — Nizam ul-mulk {^regulator of the king- 
dom, born in 1644 and died in 1748) at that time was a veteran 
warrior, a man of consnmmate cunning, and a prominent person 
from this period till his death. His descendants are the Nizams 
ai Haiderabad. 

80. Sftdat KMn, Ruler of Oudh. — Stldat {^propitiomness) 
Kli«an, originally a merchant from the Persian province of 
Khoras^n, was the fcoadjutor and rival of the Nizam-ul-mulk ; 
held a high military command, and founded the modern kingdom 
of Oudh. His descendants are the present ex-prinj3es of Oudh. 

• 

81. Mir JOmla. — Of less importance is Mir Jhmla, a personal 
favourite of the emperor, who plotted unsuccessfully against the 
Seiadsj was for a time Governor of Bah^r, and, finally, was 
dismissed to his native town of Mhltin. He mu^t not be con- 
founded with others bearing this title. 

82. DdM Khan.— A warrior of great and enduring renown 
was Dadd Khan, who acted for a time as Viceroy of the Dakhan, 
but was now removed to Khandesh and Gujarat. 

lie fell in a desperate attempt to overthrow the powers of 
Hussain All. These two failed in their attempts against the 
Seiads : the two former, in due time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

83. Farukhshlr’s Queen. — Farukhshir married a KajpQt princess, 
daughter of A jit Sing, the Raja of Mtlrwar. This marriage was 
the condition of a peace with# the Rajphts. 

Intermarriages. — It will be seen that the Muhammadan em- 
perors often married Hindfi ladies. This, doubtless, was a main 
reason why the Mogul emperors were never, with the single 
exception of Aurungzib, bigoted Muhammadans. The mixture 
of races tended to preserve the imperial family from degeneracy. 

84. Surgeon Hamilton. — A matter of importance in the history 
of British India is connected with this marriage. 
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At the time it was pending (A.D. 171C),adeputationfrom the small 
British factory at Calcutta was sent to the emperor. It happened 
that with the deputation was a Scottish surgeon, Gabriel TIamih 
ton (a name to be had in honour) ; and, as the emperor’s marriage 
was delayed by his sickness, the services of the British doctor 
were sought for, and were successful. The emperor gratefully 
left it to Hamilton to choose his reward ; and he, with rare dis- 
interestedness, asked, on behalf of the Company, for the zemindai- 
ship of thirty-seven towns in Bengiil, and exemption from dues 
on their goods. This in a remarkable degree strengthened the 
position of the British in India. 

85. The Sikhs. — The most important event of this reign is the 
effectual checl^ given to the progress of the Sikhs. 

Their leader still was Banda, under whom they wer(? guilty of 
great atrocities, and who was at length overcome, and sent, with 
740 persons (saved for the purpose from a general massacre), to 
Delhi. They were there exposed to every insult from the justly 
enraged population. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman 
barbarities, \diile his followers were beheaded on seven succes- 
sive days. 

They met torture and death with the most heroic courage, 
disdaining to a man to purchase life by renouncing their faith. 
The British deputation was at the time at Delhi. 

They were nearly extirpated. In 1839 there were only 
500,000 of them. 

86. The Mogul territories were now mercilessly ravaged by 
the Mahrattas. 

Nizd.m-ul-mulk. — Nizam-ul-mulk was made Viceroy of the 
Dakhan in 1713; but was soon removed to make way for the 
all-powerful Seiad Hussain Ali, who was so unsuccessful that he 
was compelled to make a treaty (17171 with Rfija Sahu, acknow- 
ledging his claim to his gracidhxthcr’s possessions, with all later 
conquests. 

The Mahrattas aid Hussain. — A body of 10,000 Mahrattiji 
actually marched with Hussain All, to enable him to make good 
his position at Delhi against all rivc-ls. One of their leadere was 
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the first Peshwa, VishwaiuUh, who remained in Delhi till 

he obtained, in 1720, a ratification of this treaty from Muham- 
mad Shah. 

87. Assassination of Farukhshir. — The vacilla< ing Fai ukhshii’ 
contrived several plots to rid himself of the Seiads ; but Hussain 
Ali anticipated them by assassinating the unfortunate emperor. 

% 

88. X. Bafl-ud-DarajAt. — The Seiads now set up a youth 
called E/AIT-ud-Dara.tat, who died in three months of consump- 
tion. (a.I). 1719, February-iMay.) 

89. XI. Eafi-ud-Daula. — They then selected Raf[-ud-Daula, 
who also died in a few months. These two namej are not in the 
Muhamnfhdan lists of emperors. 

90. XII. Muhammad Sh^h. — They at length chose Koshen 
Akhtcr, who took the name of Mujiammau Shah, and w^as the 
last emperor that sat on the peacock throne of Shah Jehan. He 
owed his ultimate success mainly to the firmness and ability of 
his niotlier. Thus, w'ithin tAvelve years after Aurungzib's death, 
five princes had occupied the throne. 

91. The Overthrow of the Seiads, 1720. — This enrprrors reif/n, 
which lasted from A.i). 1719 to 1748 is one of the most eventftd of the 
whole series. The first great event in it was the overthrow of the 
‘king-makers.’ This w^as chiefly effected by a combination be- 
tw^een Nizam-ul-inulk and Sadat Khan. (Nizto-ul-mulk in 
Rebellion.) The former ojienly rebelled, marched southward to 
recover his old vice-royalty, of the Dakhan, and overthrew the 
generals sent against him by th(i two Seiads, whose prestige was 
now well-nigh destroyed. 

The two Seiads were Shias, and their opponents wxne Sunnis. 

Hussain’s Death. — Hussain Ali, taking with him the emperor, 
left Delhi for the Dakhan to oppose Nizam-ul-mulk ; but was 
^assassinated on the march. 

The Battle of Shdhpdr, 1720. — The surviving brother, Abdul- 
lah, acted with energy, set up another emperor in Delhi, and 
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marched to meet the conspirators, but was defeated in the battle 
of Shdhpir, between Delhi and Agra ; soon after which Nizam- 
ul-mulk returned and took the office of Vazir. 

92. The R^jphts now made good their independence in Ajmir, 
under Eaja Ajit Sing, the late emperor’s father-in-law. 

93. Niz&m Independent, 1724. — Nor did Nizitni-ul-mulk lon^ 
remain at court. Disgusted with the laxity that prevailed there, 
he retired to the Dakhan, where he became from that time 
virtually independent. 

* 

94. Sddat Khdn Independent, 1724. — Sadat Khan, the Persian 
adventurer, who had not been long in India, following his 
example, proceeded to make himself independent in •Qiidh, of 
which he was governor. 

95. The attacks made by the Mahrattas upon the empire, and 
their struggles with Nizjtm-ul-mulk will be most fittingly rcc.orded 
in the history of the Mahrattas. For ten years the old Thrko- 
ma,n was an efficient barrier against these formidable foes of the 
empire. But it was chiefly during this weak reign that the 
Mahrattas extended their supremacy. 

96. Nddir Shdh, 1738. — At this time (a.d. 1738) occurred the 
Persian invasion of India by the terrible Nadir Shah, ‘ the boast, 
the tenor, and the execration of his country' This famous warrior, 
a shepherd from the shores of the Caspian, had delivered Persia 
from foreign invaders, and had usurped the throne of the country 
which he had liberated. 

Death of Sd.dat Kh§*n. — It is said, on what seems sufficient 
authority, that he was invited to India by Nizam-ul-mulk and 
Sadat Khan; that he reproached th m in Delhi with their 
perfidy, and spat on their •beards ; that the two disgraced 
traitors resolved to take poison ; that Nizam-ul-mulk, however, 
only pretended to eSmmit suicide, but that Sadat Khan, out^ 
witted by his rival, really did so; while the former, in after 
days, was wont to make merry at his too credulous rival’s ex- 
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pense. It is certain that SMat Khan died (1739) while N^dir 
Shfih was in possession of Delhi. 

97. Dakhan Affairs, 1741. — The Peshw^, B3,ji Rdo, died in 
1740. This led Nizam-ul-mulk, whose power in Delhi was 
supreme, again to leave court for the Dakhan (1741). His 
eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din (ill.), and his relative, Kamr-ud-din, 

> were left as the emperor’s confidential advisers. (Death of 
NizS.m-ul-mulk.) He died the same year as the emperor, 
A.D. 1748. 

98. The Eohilfes at this period rose into importance. The 
district now called Kohilkhand was occupied by Alt Muhammad, 
an Afghan freebooter, in 1744. 

• 

99. The Afghd.n Invader, Ahmad Sh&h Abddli. — And now 

appeared another, and the last, of the great invaders of India ; 
one who changed the whole history of the land ; who six times 
passed the Attock — the first time in the army of NMir Shah, 
and the last time to break the Mahratta power at the fourth 
battle of Pitnipat — Ahmad Shah AbdAli. 

This was the Abd alt’s first appearance in India at the head of 
an army ; but the valour of Prince Ahmad (the heir-apparent), 
and of the Vaztr (1748), for a time rolled back the tide of 
invasion. 

From this expedition the Prince Ahmad Shah was recalled by 
the tidings of the death of his father. 

The Battle of Sirhind : the Two Ahmads, 1748. — The battle 
of Sirhind, where the Abdalt was defeated, was the last great effort 
of the Mogul ernpire. 

The Death of Kamr-ud-din, and of Muhammad Sh&h, 1748. — 

During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful Vazir Kamr-ud-din 
was killed by a shot while praying in his tent. He was Muham- 
mad’s faithful tried friend and companion ; and his death 
hastened that of his master, which happened in April 1748, 
after a troubled reign of nearly thirty years. 

100. During this reign the north-eastern Subahs became virtu- 
ally independent. 
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M6rshed Kiili Kh^n of Bengal, a most able and energetic 
ruler, was succeeded in 1725 by Shuja-ud-din, who died while 
Nadir Shah was in Delhi. 

His son was overthrown by a servant of his father, All Yard I 
Khan, a man of talent and experience, whom the emperor con- 
firmed in his usur[)ed dominion. 

101. XIII. Ahmad Shdh. — The thirteenth Mogul emperor was ^ 
Ahmad Shah, a son of Muhammad Shah. His great antagonist 
was his namesake, the Abdali, who now made his second inva- 
sion. Peace was ])urchas(‘d, (contrary to the wishes of the Ornrahs 
by the i)remature cession to the Afghan of the pi'ovinces of 
T/ihor and Mfiltan, in 1718. 

The great mei^ of this emperor’s court were Mir Munu, son of 
the late Vazir and Viceroy of the Panjab ; Safdar Jung, nephew 
of Sadat Khan and his successoi- in Oiidh ; CJlirizi-ud-din, ehh'st 
son of Nizrim-ul-mulk; and a son-in-law of the late Vazir, who 
bore the title of Khaji Khanan. 

102. Ghazi-ud-din IV,, Grandson of Niztm-ul-mulk. — Ghazi-ud- 
din III. soon left for the Daklian, where he was poisoned. He 
left behind liim a ncidiew, Mir Shahrd)-ud-din (or Ghazi-ud-din 
IV.), then a bold boy of sixteen, destined to become the most 
notorious man of his time. Between him and Safdar Jung were 
rencAved the feuds of the grandlathcr of the one and the uncle of 
the other. 

The Mahrattas, undej' Mulhar Kao Holkar and Jayapa Siridia, 
espoused the Mogul cause; the Jats, under Surajmal, liaja of 
Bhart]){ir, aided the Persian, The weak emperor feared to side 
with either, and was treacherous to each in turn. 

103. Holkir in Delhi. — Hoik; Ir, bv a bold movement, drove 
the em})eror into Delhi, which he took. The nobh^s then, at the 
instigation of Ghazi-ud-din iv.^ pronounced Ahimid unworthy to 
reigr^ 1754. He was blinded and consigned to prison, where he 
died. 

* 

104. Dismemberment of the Empire. — The Mogul empire Avas 
now in a wretched state. Gujarat, Bengal, Bah^r, Orissa, Oudh, 
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Kohilkhand, tho Panjiib, the Dakhan (both the portions occupied 
by the sons of the old Nizam and that possessed by tho Mah- 
rattas), and the Carnatic were fairly severed from the empire. 

Delhi waited to see what puppet the young king-maker would 
place on the throne. 

105. XIV. Alamgir II. — Alamg!r ii., the fourteenth Mogul 
^emperor, was uncle to the last emperor. Nothing more need be 
said of him than that he was assassinated by order of Gh^zi-ud- 
din (tv.) in November 1759. 

Oudh : II. Safder Jung. III. Shuja-ud-doula. — The Nuwab of 
Oudh, Safdar Jung, died about this time, and was succeeded by 
Shuja-ud-doula. Confusion, rapine, and anarchy now j)revailod 
throughout Hindustan (ch. ix.). • 

The King-maker and All Gohar. — Tho interest of tho reign 
centres in two persons, — the yoTing king-maker, Ghazl-ud-din 
(JV.), — and All Gohar, the heir-apparent, a gallant and generous 
man, thirty-two years of age at his father's accession, and after- 
wards ernperor under tho name of Shah Alam JT. 

The AbdSili in the Panj^b, 1756 (ch. xi.). — The former, by his 
y)roreedings in Lah6r, brought upon the empire, and on Delhi in 
particular, the calamities of another invasion by the dreaded 
Ahmad Shilh Abdali. Mir Munu had died in Lah6r, 175G, but 
the AbdA-li confirmed his infant son in the government of the 
Panjab, under the guardianship of the widow and Adina Beg 
Khan, a Mogul of great experience, but a traitor who had 
always encouraged the Afghrin invasions. The Panjab soon fell 
into great disorder, in consequence of which the Sikhs increased 
rapidly ; and all were discontented. (OhAzl-ud-din's Expedition 
to Lah6r.) Ghazi now thought his time was come for recovering 
the province; but he forgot tho terrible Abdali, who would 
certainly resent any interference with his arrangements. Accord- 
ingly Ghclzi set out upon an expedition, taking with him the 
heir-apparent; seized upon the regent and her daughter, to 
whom he had been betrothed; carried them to Delhi; and 
fk,ppointed Adina Beg governor of the province. Ahmad im- 
mediately crossed the Attock (it was his fourth invasion), and 
marched to Delhi. The adroit Gh^zl, by the intercession of his 

E 
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mother-in-law, was pardoned; and rose higher than before, 
being employed by the conqueror to collect tribute and to 
pillage. 

The Abdail in Delhi, 1757. — The Abd^lt entered Delhi 1 1th 
September, 1757. (Comp. September, 1857.) 

A pestilence hastened the Afghan’s return to Kabul ; but lie 
left his son Taimfir Shah as his viceroy in L^h6r, and a Koliilln 
chief, Nazib-ud-doula, as chief minister at Delhi. ' 

106. The Outrages of Gh&zi-ud-din IV. — Ghazi, as soon as ho 
was relieved of the Abdrdi’s presence, expelled JNazib ; imprisoned 
the emperor’s friend ; and laid hands upon the heir-apparent 
himself. In fact he gave way without restraint to the despotic 
violence and cri city of his natural character. 

107. RagohS.’s Ill-fated Expedition. — The Mahrattas (comp, 
ch. V.) are now the central figures on the stage ; for this was the 
time (1758) when Eagunfitha Rfio (Ragob4), at the suggestion of 
Ghazi and the invitation of Adina Beg (again a traitor), made that 
showy and splendid, but ill-judged and disastrous, expedition 
into Ldhor, which led to the ruin of the Mahratta power, in 
the decisive overthrow of t\\Q fmi/rth battle of Panipat (1701). 

The Abddli’s Last Expedition. — Ragoba, the Rash, overran 
the Panjab, and returned triumphant, but witli no spoil ; having 
incurred a ruinous expense, and roused an enemy, the most 
formidable the Mahrattas ever encountered, the Abdali; who 
now made his fifth, last, and most terrible invasion of TlindOstan. 

Delhi occupied. — The Afghan advanced toward Delhi in 
September 1759, prepared to take full vengeance upon the whole 
Mahratta race. Ghazi, whose restless and cruel ambition had 
thrown eveiything into confusion, now consummated his 
crimes by the murder of the harmless emperor, whoso head- 
less trunk was thrown into the Jamna. This was in November, 
1759. 

The assassin then set up a son of Kam Baksh, by the title of 
Shd.h Jehfln ; but was soon obliged to flee from Delhi, and tako^ 
refuge with Suraj Mai, the Jat leader. 

Abddli at Delhi. — The Abdali i ow a second time entered 
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Delhi with fire and sword (1760), but soon retired to his camp 
at Anupshuhur, on the Ganges. 

108. The Mahrattas before the Fourth Battle of FAnipat — 

The Mahrattas, under Siv.adasha Eao, before the fatal battle, 
captured Delhi, where they elevated Jawaii Bakht, a son of the 
absent Shah Alani, to the throne. There was a proposal to place 
Vis was Kao on the throne, but this was judged inexpedient. 

After the fourth (second) battle of JVuiipat, the victorious 
Abdali again occupied Delhi ; from whence ho sent an embassy 
to SnAli Alam, or AIi Gohar, acknowledging him as emperor, 
and appointing his son, Jawan Bakht, i^egent. lie then quitted 
India. 

109. •XV. ShAh Alam II. in exile. — Sitah AiTam, the nominal 
emperor, was fighting against the English in Bahar (ch. ix.), while 
the Abdrdi was crushing the Mahrattas at Panipat. Until Christ- 
mas Day 1771, the emperor was an exile, for the most part in 
Alirdird)ad, where he kept up a kind of coui t : a British pensioner. 
It was not worth his while, during the intervening ten years to 
attempt to j’oturn to Dcdhi, where Nazih, the Yazir, with the 
young prince, managed alfairs with great priidence. 

Onc(^ more the Abdali came on the stage to assist Nazib. 
Having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, he advanced to 
Panipat ; but soon returned finally to Kandahar, 

lie died at Mfinlf, near Kandahar in 1773, in his 50th year, 
and his mausolenm is the great ornament of this city. Ilis 
descendants appear in Indian history in after-times. 

110. The Mahrattas. — At the end of 1770 wo find that Nazib- 
ud-doula, a virtuous and wise minister, is dead; and his son 
Zabita Khan fills his place. The Mahrattas occupy Delhi, where 
the ])rince regent and royal family reside. ShAh Alarn is still a 
pensioner in Alhihrihad. At this time the Mahrattas made 
overtures to the exiled emperor, offering for a large sum of money 
to restore him to his position in Delhi. The Phiglish dissuaded 
him from putting himself into their hands ; but imposed no 
restraint on his actions. 

In 1771 he thus, escorted by an English force, crossed the 
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borders of the district of Allahabad, to join his new friends the 
Mahrattas; and from that time the Mogul sovereign never 
claimed the right to interfere in the provinces to the east of that 
boundary. 

There were now two great parties in Delhi, the Musalma,iis, 
anxious to retain their scanty possessions ; and the Mahrattas, 
striving to recover what they had lost at P5,nipat. 

Zabita and his army were soon driven out of Delhi, and the 
Mahrattas were supreme. 

We shall not pursue the history of the nominal rulers of Delhi 
in detail. A few particulars will suffice to connect it with the 
other parts of this work. 

GholS^m Kddir. — The eldest son of Zabita Khan was Gholam 
Kadir, who on hOs father’s death in 1786, succeeded to his estates. 
This young chief asserted his claim to the honours possessed by 
his father, openly rebelled against the emperor, got possession 
of Delhi and of Shah Alam’s person, and, under the pretence 
that ho had concealed treasures, after heainng every species 
of indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with his dagger. His sons and grandsons had been pr(3Viously 
tortiu-ed before his eyes, August 1788. One of these latter 
was the very Muhammad Bahadar, who permitted, if he did 
not instigate, similar atrocities in the same building, in Delhi, 
in 1857. 

His Death. — The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by tlic 
Mahrattas; but remained in extreme penury until, in 180.3 
(September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. 

The sceptre of Hindilstan then passed into the hands of the 
British Government. 

Retribution fell on Gholam Kadir ; for, falling into the hands 
of Sindia, he was horribly tortured and mutilated ; and at length 
his head was sent, to be laid at the feet of his sightless victim in 
Delhi (ch. v.). 

♦ . 

111. The eldest son of Sh^h Alam, of whose regency we have 
read, after many fruitless attempts to place his father in his « 
rightful position, disappeared from the scene in 1770. 

XVI. Akbar II. — The second son, Aklar, succeeded to the 
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nominal dignity in 1806 ; and was the SIXTEENTH Mogul 
EMPEROR, 

112. XVII. The last Mogul, Muhammad Bahd.dar Shdh. — Ilis 
son, Muhammad Bahadar ShIh, succeeded in 1837. He was 
the seventeenth and last of the emperors of the race of Taimhr 
the Tatar (ch. x.). 

Ilis sons and grandsons, infamous for their barbarous treat- 
ment of English women and children, were shot b}^ Captain 
Hodson, near Humayhn's tomb — the splendid monument erected 
by the greatest ^of the Moguls to the memory of his father 
(September 22, 1857). 

113. This sketch shows us seventeen emperors of one family reigning in 
succession in Delhi ; a circumstance without a parall^ in Indian history. 
This result was mainly due to Akbar’s genius, policy, and personal 
character. 

Of these, only six can be considered as real sovereigns. 

Their history exemplifies the two ways in which the course of Oriental 
dynasties runs. Tlicre is first a kind of * natural selection,* by which, at 
the death of a ruler, the strongest surviving scion of the race, after con- 
quering and putting to death the weaker members of the family, ascends 
the musnud, T'his, in the case of the Moguls, kept the reins of empire 
for nearly two centuries in vigorous hands. 

Then, when there are no strong men to dispute the succession, the 
authority falls into the hands of i^owcrful ministers, >^ho place the im- 
perial puppet on the throne, consign him to oblivion, and govern in his 
stead. 

From Akbar to Shdh A lam i., the former course was pursued ; there 
was a contest at each vacancy, and the strongest grasped the reins ; after 
that time, the latter alternative prevailed, and till the rescue of Sh^h 
Alam II. by Lord Lake (from which time there was really no emperor), 
we see a succession of powerful and unscrupulous men supreme in Delhi. 

The Moguls had to contend with Afghans, Rajputs, and Mahrattas. 
(NMir Shah occupied Delhi without opposition.) Against the Afghans 
they strove with varied success : the Abdali was their undoubted con- 
queror. The Rjijpfits thay were able first to subdue, and then to attach to 
themselves. Aurungzeb never really mastered the Mahrattas, and they 
soon occupied Delhi. The English have succeeded to their dominion; 
yet with the Moguls, as such, England has fought no battle. 

England released Shall Alam ii. in 1803, pensioned his son, and trans- 
ported his grandson — the justice of whose doom no one will be willing to 
dispute. 



CHAPTER IV 

A SUMMARY OF 'J’lTE HISTORY OF THE DAKIIAN 

1. 1294, First Muhammadan Invasion of the Dahhan. — The 

history of the Mogul empire is mostly concerned with Hindu- 
stan proper. Th^ Dakhan, however, has its own history. .About 
three hundred years after the first entrance of the Musalmaiis 
into India under Muhammad Kasim (a.d. 711), the first perma- 
nent establishment of a Muhammadan dominion was made in 
Lah6r by Mahmud of Ghazni, A.D. 1022 (p. 13). 

Tliis did not, however, alFect the Dakhan. There various 
flourishing kingdoms continued to exist, governed by Jlindfi 
Uajas. 

Nearly three hundred years after this (a.d. 1294), the Mu- 
hammadan banner was at Icngtli carried across the Narbaddah by 
Alla-ud-din Khilji, the nephew, mui^dorer, and successor of Feroz 
Shah (p. 21). 

The Dakhan now became an extended battle-field; and was 
so from that time till 1819, Muhammadans are seen figliting 
there against Hindfis ; the Mogul emperors against the Dakhan 
Muhammadan States ; the Mahrattas against both ; Haidar Ali 
against the Mahrattas ; and, finally, we see the Englisli giving 
Ijeace to the whole. 

2. Use of the term Dakhan. — The Dakhan is the country 
south of the Narbaddah and Mahanadi rivers ; or, all south of 
the Vindhya range. In general wo now restrict the name to the 
high table-land between the Tapti and Kishtna: the Dakhan 
proper. 

From the Sanskrit Daksui> . =: Suuthem. 

70 
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i' Its Rulers. Hyderabad. Mysdr. Koncan. Carnatic. — Here 
was the cradle of the vast Mahratta confederacy. Here too 
were the Dakhan Muhammadan kingdoms; and here was the 
Bijanagar Hindh kingdom, so long their rival. Here Nizam- 
ul-mulk made for himself a lasting dominion. Here was also 
the scone of Haidar All’s usui'pation and oi' Tipph’s cruelties. 
Here the Portuguese flourished. Here the French and English 
fought. 

3. Languages of the Dakhan. — Five languages were anciently 
enumerated as spoken in the Dakhan : Tamil, Canarese, Telugu, 
Mahratta, and Uriya. To these we must add the language of 
the G6nds and other mountain races; ^vith the Tuluva and 
Malaj^alam, which are dialects of the one ancient Southern 
languagti, of which Tamil, Canarese, and Tclugii are offshoots. 
These are radically independent of Sanskrit; though they have 
been enriched by copious additions from that language. Mahratta 
and Uriya arc Sanskrit dialects. 

4. The Tamil kingdoms in the South. — In the extreme south 
two very ancient kingdoms, both Tamil, existed — the Pandya 
and the Cliola. A Pandyan king is said to have twice sent an 
embassy to Augustus. Wc are told that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the south ‘not a span was free from cultivation’ in 
th(isc provinces. The Pandyan capital was Madui’a. That of 
the Ch61a kingdom was Conjeveram (Karichipuram), till A.D. 
214, when Tanjore was founded by Kullottunga, who made it 
his residence. 

The Pitndya kingdom was probably founded in the fifth 
century B.c. Many traditions exist regarding the PandyOn 
rulers. Several of them were distinguished Tamil authors. 

The last of the Paiidyas was Kfin lYindya (= tJie hunch-hiicJc), 
whose probable date is the middle of the eleventh centuiy A.!). 

5. Madura. The NS.yakan princes. — In Madura the Nayakan 
princes (the first of whom was Fisvandtha, probably from Vijaya- 
nagar, an ofiicer of the famous Krishna Raya, 1559), ruled, till 
conquered in A.D. 1736 by the Nawab of Arcot. It is said to have 
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been in 1400 a city ‘like Delhi.' Its rulers wore perpetually 
at war with the ChOla kings. 

The Poligftr Chiefs. — The origin of the Poligars {=ztent-men) 
of the south is thus told : Visvandtha placed each of the seventy- 
two bastions of the Madura fort imder a chief, to whom ho 
assigned villages on feudal tenure. Their descendants were the 
Poligars of South India. 

Tirumala Nayakan. —The gieatest of these N^yakan princes ‘ 
was Tirumala^ who died in 1659. 

The Madura Jesuit Missionaries. — In the Madura kingdom 
lived the three great Jesuit missionaries, Robert do Nobilibus 
(1606-1648), John (leBritto (1674-1693), and C. J. Beschi (1726). 

De Britto died a martyr, having been cruelly put to death by 
the S^thupathi of RamnM. 

Wo learn from De Nobilibus that in 1610 the Madunf college 
contained 10,000 students. 


6. Ohdla Kingdom. — The Ch61a kingdom was in later times 
subject to Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar), and at length was mo’gccl 
in the Mahratta kingdom of Tanjoro. 


7. The 5^ra Kingdom. — The kingdom comprehended 

Travancore, Malabar, and Coimbator. It existed from the first 
to the tenth century a.d,, being absorbed into the Bellala State. 

The Zamorin. — In the ninth century the southern part broke 
up into many small principalities, one of which (Calicut) was 
ruled by the Zamorins in a,d. 1497, when Vasco da Gama landed 
there. 


8. The Balldla R§jpiits. — A powerful dynasty called the 
family of Ballala (or Velala), who were Rajpfits, reigned over 
the Kanarese country in the eleventh century. 

Their capital was Dwara Samudra ^ — ocean-gate) ^ about 100 
miles N.W. of Scringapatanf. They were subverted by the 
Musalmans, about a.d. 1310. 


9. The Telugu Country. — The YMavas, from the ninth to 
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the end of the twelfth century, ruled over the eastern portion 
of the Telugu country. 

These YMavas were Rdjpiits, and came from Kiittiwdr. 
“flley ruled at Vijaya-nagar before the foundation of the great 
state there in 1336. 

10. The ChaiOkyas. — The Edjphts of the Chalhkya tribe 
Vuled in Kalyan {Kalidnt)^ about 100 miles west of HaidanlbM. 

The capital of one branch of tliis family was at one time 
Kajamandri (from the end of the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century^. They finally fell under Warangal. Before 
that it is said to have been at Shrlkakolam (Chicacole), and the 
dynasty to have been of the Pfindava race. 

A prime-minister of the court of Kalyan, wjioso name was 
Basava ,• in the twelfth century, founded the sect of Linga 
worshippers. The worship of the Linga was long before this an 
essential part of the Saiva system. Basava is now worshipped 
as an incarnation of the Sacreck Bull of Siva. His system is 
very widely prevalent in South India. Basava was the cause of 
a revolution, which brought the Chfilfikya dynasty to an end, 
and Kalyan came under the Heoghur kingdom. 

11. Warangal (or Orankal). — More important are the kings 
of Andhra, or Telingaiia, who at the Christian sera reigned in 
Magadha, and whose capital in after times was Warangal 
(founded about A.D. 1088), eighty miles east of Haidar^bad. 
In A.D. 1323 Warangal was taken by the Nuhamraadans. 

It soon regained its independence, and became the seat of the 
liajas of Telingana. They were at perpetual war with the 
Bahmini kings, until Warangal was destroyed by Ahmad Shah 
(A.D. 1435). 

12. Orissa. — Orissa was governed by princes of the KAsari 
family until A.D. 1131. The Gajai)atis ruled in Kuttack till 
1568. Kajas from the north, of a race called the ‘ Ganga Vansa,^ 
are also mentioned. It was annexed by Akbar, a.d. 1576. 

The Mahratta Country. — As belonging to the Mahratta 
country ('MahA,rashtra=yrea^ kingdom)^ wo read in the PeripWs 
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(a Greek work, attributed to Arrian, and probably written in 
the second century A.D.) of Baryagaza {= Broach)^ Plinthana 
{:=Paithun), and Tagara (not now certainly known). 

Tagara. — Tagara was a famous K^jp^it city, probably on the 
banks of the Godavari, a little N.E. of Bhir, though some think 
it was the modern Daulatabad. (S&livAhana.) At Paithun, on 
tlie Godavari, reigned Sdlivahana, said to have been the son of a 
potter, A.D. 77. This date forms the aera still in use south oi* ^ 
the Narbaddah. From Paithun, the capital was, it seems, 
removed to Deoghar, the modern DaulatabM. 

Our knowledge of the Mahrattas dates from the combination 
and development of the race under Sivaji (ch. v ). 

13. DaulatS,l^d. — In the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Bajas allied to the Ballalas of Andhra ruled in this*Dcogiri 
(=hill of the gods) [Deoghar, or Daulatabab]. Some traditions 
trace these kings up to Salivahana. The whole country at this 
period Avas divided among a great number of petty independent 
Bajas. 

These were very wealthy, and the Dakheai seems to have 
1511 joyed peace and prosperity under their rule. 

14. Alls, ud-din Khilji , — Alla-ud-din Khilji {the Saiiguinary), 
in A.D. 1294, Avith 8000 cavalry, marched through Berar to 
Ellichphr, and from thence to Deogiri (Deoghar), Avhore Bam- 
doo-Bao-jadow Avas then reigning. After a show of resistance 
tlK5 Bajphts agreed to pay an immense ransom, and to cede 
Ellichphr and its dependencies. The Aveakness of the Hindh 
states in the Dakhan was thus unveiled to the unscrupulous 
Musalman leaders ; and the Muhammadans, by the unauthorised 
and rash zeal of Alla, obtained a footing in the south (p. 21). 

15. Kdfdr's Expeditions. (Malik,=Icing). — Four great ex- 

peditions into the south were under, ^.ken during the reign of 
AlM-ud-dln, under Malik a.d. 1306, 1309, 1310, 1312. 

KA-fhr seems to have taken Madura in the last of these 

^ c 

expeditions (p. 21). 

In the course of these Eam-d6o was induced to visit Delhi, 
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where his treatment was so generous, that he returned the 
attached and faithful vassal of the emperor. The Ballala Ilajas 
of Karnata were also conquered ; Warangal made tributary ; 
and the whole of the south ravaged as far as EAmeshwar 
(Erimiscram), where a mosque was built, as the sign of Muham- 
madan supremacy. 

^ 16. Mubftrik Khiljl, 1318. — Harpal, a son-in-law of Ram-d6o, 
strove to throw off the yoke, but was overcome and flayed alive 
by Mubarik Khilji (a.d. 1318), who led the expedition himself. 
At the same time ^Malabar was conquered by Khusrh, who 
avenged the crimes of Alla-ud-din by the murder of every 
member of his family, (p. 23). 

• 

17. Jflfla Kh^n. — Jhna Khan, the second of the house of 
"Inghlak, both before and after his accession, led armies into the 
Dakhaii. (A.D. 1322-1 32G.) 

Warangal. — After a severe repulse, he finally took Warangal. 
(a.d. 1323.) Fugitives from this place are said to have founded 
Vijaya-nagar Bijanagar, on the banks of the TQmbhadra, A.D. 
1336. Their names were Bukka and Harihara. It was twenty- 
four miles in circumference, and its ruins are of the highest 
interest. 

This kingdom became the most powerful south of the Nar- 
baddah. From 1490 to 1515 it was at its zenith of prosperity, 
and ruled over the whole Carnatic. 

Jhna Khan also took Bidar (p. 24). 

18. The great revolt in the Dakhan, in the time of Jilna Khd,n, 
1347. — As this emperor’s reign was marked by the establishment 
of the poweiful Hindh kingdom of Yijaya-nagai*, so was it also 
by the establishment of the first indejpendent Muhammadan 
kingdom in the Dakhan. The Amir's of the Dakhan had incurred 
the displeasure of Muhammad Khan by sheltering some rebel- 
lious nobles from Gujarat. These broke out into rebellion, 
s^id at length Zuffir Khan, an Afghan, was recognised as 
their leader, and having overthrown the imperial general, was 
elected their sovereign. Ho had been the slave of a Brdhman 
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called Gangii, who is said to have foretold his rise, and to have 
shown him singular kindness. 

The foundation of the Bihmini Dynasty, 1347. — He assumed 
the title of Sultan AlU-ud-dm Hussain Gangu Bdhmini, the last 
two titles (=the Brahman Gangu) being in honour of his old 
master and benefactor, whom he made his treasurer, the first 
Hindi! who held high office under a Muhammadan ruler. This 
was A.D. 1347. The new Sultan was wise and conciliating, as wetf 
as brave. He reigned for ten years at peace with the Hiiidfi kings. 
At the time of his death the kingdom embraced Maharashtra, 
large portions of Telingana, with Eaichfir /ind Mfidgal in the 
Carnatic. 

The capital of this kingdom was Kulbfirga, west of Golconda, 
107 miles W. from Haidarabad. Here was the seat of a very 
ancient Hindfi sovereignty. 

This was the grand rebellion by which the power of Delhi 
was driven north of the Narbaddah, not to cross it again till the 
days of Akbar. 

This kingdom was at its zenith in 1378 to 1122, under 
Mahmfid ShA-h BAhmini i., and his nephew Fer6z Shah. 

The poet Hafiz, the Persian Horace, oven set out to visit 
Kulbfirga } but, frightened by a tempest, gave up the idea. 

Ahmad ShAh Biihmini built Ahmadabad, Bidar, in 1440. 

Bidar (Vidarbha) was the capital, in very ancient times, of 
Bliima Sena, whose daughter Damayanti married Nala, so 
famous in Sanskrit poetry. 


Part III. — From the Establishment of the BahminI 
Kin(hjom. 

19. — The BAhminl Kings from 1347-1526. — This dynasty of 
Bahmini kings, eighteen in number, reigned in the Dakhan for 
more than 150 years. (A.D. 1347 to 1526, see table on next 
page.) 
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The 18 BAhminI Kings of Kulbi^rga ( 1347 - 1626 ). 


I. 

AllA-ud-dIn Hussain Gangu BiHMiNt. The 

A.D. 


founder. [Zuffir KhAn.] . . . ' 

1347-1358 

II. 

Muhammad ShAh I. Continual war with the 



Hiudh kingdom of Bljanagar* in which half 
a million of Hindi\s perished. He divided 



the kingdom into four parts : Kulbhrga^ 



Daulatabad, Telingaua, and Berar 

1358-1375 

HI. 

MujAhid. Invaded Carnatic. Assassinated . 

isvs-iaTs' 

IV. 

DAud ShAh. Assassinated after one month and 



five davs 

1378 

V. 

Mahmud Shah I. Encourager of literature. 



Charitable 

1378-1397 

VI. 

GheiAz-ud-dIn. Assassinated .... 

1397 

VII. 

SnAMff-UD-DiN. Assassinated . 

1397 

VIII. 

, Fktioz Shah. The most magnificent of flie 



dynasty. Sent an embassy to Tcimfir. 

The ‘ merry monarch.’ 

1397-1422 

IX. 

Ahmad SttAh I. Founded AhmadabM, Ifidar . 
AllA-ud-din 11. Bidar now made the capital . 

1422-1435 

X. 

1435-1457 

XL 

Humayun ShAh Zalim (the Cruel) . 

1457-1461 

XII. 

NtzAm 8iiAh 

14G1-14()3 

XTTL 

Muhammad kShAh II. 

1463-1482 

XIV. 

Mahmud ShAh 11, Murder of KhAji jehan 



Gawiin, the best of the Indian Muhammadans 

1482-1518 

XV. 

Ahmad ShAh II 

1518-1520 

XVI. 

Al‘lA-ud-din hi. Murdered .... 

1520-1522 

XVII. 

WuLLi-ULLA Shah (a pensioner) 

1522-1526 

XVlll. 

KullI-mulla-SiiAii. Died a pensioner in Ah- 



mad nagar 

1526 


The Adilshahi Kin(2S of BiJAPt^R ( 1489 - 1686 ). 




A.D. 

I. 

YOsuf Adil ShAh. The Portuguese establish 



themselves in Goa ..... 

1489-1510 

-11. 

Ismael, (conqueror of Bidar .... 

1510-1534 

111. 

MullIj . . 

1534 

IV. 

Idkahim I 

1534-1557 

V. 

Alt. Destruction of Bijanagar. Husband of 



Chand Bibi ....... 

1.557-1579 

VI. 

iBRAiiiM ir. ^lendid mausoleum . 

1579-1626 

VII. 

Muhammad. Continual struggles with Sivajt. 



Splendid mausoleum 

1626:16,56 

VIII. 

AlI Adil ShAh. Afzal KhAn’s master . 

1656.1672 

IX. 

Sikander. a prisoner 

1672-1689 
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The Nizam ShAhI Kings op Ahmadnagar. 


I. 

Ahmad NizAm Shah 

A.D. 

1490-1508 

II. 

BuhhAn I. A distinguished scholar . 

Husain. Battle of Talikot. Father of Cliand 

1508-1553 

III. 



Bibi 

155.3-1565 

IV. 

MurtkzaI. (the ‘JVJ adman’) The great minister 

i 


Salabat Khan died 15S9. Malojt in his 
service ........ 

1565-1584 

V. 

MirAn Husain (tfie ‘ Parricide ’) 

]584 

VJ. i 

ISMAEI. ... ... 

1.584-1589 

VII. 1 

BurhAn III. . . . . ^ . 

1.589-1594 

VI IT. 1 

Ibrahim 

1591 

IX. 

Ahmad 11. 

1594-1590 

X. 

BahAdur. (His guardian was Chfind Bibi) 

1.590-1599 

XI. 

Muhteza II. Aided Khan Jehan Lodi. Malik 



Ambar. Annexed ..... 

i637 


Tho (late of the cxtiiuiticm of the Bahmini kingdom (a.T). 1o 2()) 
is remarkable also as the flate of the foundation of the Mogul 
Empire in India (p. 31). The last real king of the dyjiasty was 
Muhammad it. (14G3-1486), who subdued Amber of Orissa, 
and added the Konkan to his dominions, 1477. Malimhd IT., his 
successor, was a weak prince. Khaji dehan Oawan was the tible, 
noble, and uncorrupt minister of Muhammadan it. He took 
Conjeveram. By him the kingdcmi was divided into eight pro- 
vinces. He was treacherously slain by his jealous fellow- 
courtiers. 

20. Six Dakhan Kingdoms. — ^The governors of the provinces 
into which this great Dakhani kingdom was divided after the 
murder of Gowan (the infamous contrivers of the death of that 
upright minister) made themselves independent at different 
periods after a.d. 1489. Thus were foi mcd, with the Bijanagar 
kingdom, those six powerful kingdoms of the Dakhan, which the 
successoi's of Bjlber eventually subjugated. 

The Byaphr Kingdom, 1489-1686. — Adil Shah founded the 
Bijaphr kingdom, -A.D. 1489. From him this dynasty wa^ 
called the Adil Shahi. The kingdom sur\dvcd till 1686, when 
it was destroyed by Aurungzib. 
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Yiisiif Adil Shdh. — The founder, Yhsuf Adil Shah, was 
descended from Agha Morad (Amurath ii.) of Constantinople. 
He was a great Omrah of Muhammad Shah il. of Kulburga. 

The struggles of the Bijaphr rulers with Sivajt are related in 
the next chapter. 

The Mahrattas were very numerous in the armies of this 
state. The Muhammadan kings fomented dissensions among 
the Hindu tribes, and miglit longer have held them in su})jcc- 
tion if they themselves had been united- 

The splendid ruins of Bijapilr still bear witness to the extra- 
ordinary grand eur.of the city. The dome of the tomb of Mu- 
hammad Adil Slnib is 130 feet in diameter, little less than that 
of St. Peter’s at Home. 

Perishta, the great historian, resided at the cgurt of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II., from 1589 to his death, which happened about 
1G12. 

21. Ahmadnagar Kingdom, 1490-1637. — The second of these 
lesser Dakhan kingdoms was that of Ahmadnagar^ governed by 
the Nizam Shahi dynasty. This was founded by Malik Ahmad, 
son of Nizani-ul-mulk ByhcT-i, an apostate Brahman of BijapOr, 
who chiefly brought about the murder of Gawan. Ho assorted 
his independence in A.D. 1490. This kingdom remained till 
1G37, when it was finally destroyed by Shrdi Jehrin. 

Ferishta was born in Ahmadnagar about 1570, and left that 
kingdom for BijapAr in 1589. 

22. The Qolconda Kingdom, 1512-1687. — 'J'heGolconda, or Kutb 
Shahi dynasty, was the third of the Dakhani Musalmdn king- 
doms. It was founded by Kutb-ul-Mulk in 1512. It extended 
from BijapAr and Ahmadnagar to the sea on the cast. The 
kingdom of Golconda was finally subverted by Auiungzib, a.d. 
1G87. 

23. The Berdr Kingdom. — The Berar kingdom was founded in 
1484, by Fath-Ulla Ummad-ul-mulk, and in 1574 was annexed 
to the Ahmadnagar state. The dynasty was called the Ummad- 
ShAhl The capital was EllichpAr, and the royal residence was 
at the neighbouring fort of Gawilgarh. 
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24. Barld SMhi. — It is sufficient to name the Barid Shahi 
dynasty, whose capital was at Ahmad^bad-Bldar ; and the 
kingdom of Kdnd^sh, to which Burhdnpiir, with its neighbour- 
ing fortress of Asirgarh, belonged, and which in 1599 was incor- 
porated by Akbar. 

25. Portuguese in the Dakhan. — The history of those king- ^ 
(loms of the Dakhan is connected with that of the Portugiieso 
fi'om A.D. 1498 till the middle of the seventeenth century (ch. vi.). 

26. Vijaya-nagar, or Bijanagar, or Naraainga. — The Hiiidft 
kingdom of Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar or Narsingji) long main- 
tained its place among the powers of the Dakhan ; and there 
Hindd valour longest stemmed the tide of Muhammadan con- 
quest. Its limits nearly corresponded with those of the Madras 
Presidency. To Europeans it was known, strangely enough, 
as the kingdom of Nanisinga. This Narasinga founded a new 
dynasty in 1490. He built the forts of Chandragirl and Vellore 

javelin Unvn). But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muham- 
madan kings of Bijapdr, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Bidar, led 
them to combine to effect its destruction. 

They were All Adil Shrdi, Husain Nizfim Shah, Ibrahim Kiitb 
Shfih, and Alt Barid. 

The king then was Kam Kaja (the seventh of the dynasty of 
Narasinga), son-in-law of the Kiashna Eaya (1509-1524), famous 
in the vernacular literature of the south. 

Battle of Talikot, 1565. — A battle took place at Talikot on 
the Kishtna. The confederates behaved with great barbarity 
after their victory. Earn Eaja's head was exhibited at Bijaphr 
for a hundred years after, covered with oil and red paint. 

The Hindfl provinces subject to the V'ijaya-nagar kingdom 
now fell into the hands of Naicks (Niiyakar), Zemindars, or 
Poligjxrs { = fe7if-iiini). 

The Bijanagar kingdom ^^s, however, for many years main- 
tained in a feeble way at Penkonda, Vellore, Chingleput, and 
Chandragiri. The rhins of Bijanagar are at Humpi. t 

The brother of EA,m E^ja settled at Chandragiri, eighty miles 
N.W of Madras, near Tripati. He made a grant to the 
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English, in A.D. 1639, of the site of the city of Madras, on the 
payment of an annual rent of twelve hundred pagodas. Seven 
years after this, he was a fugitive ; and his coiupieror, the Sultan 
of Golconda, gave the English a new lease on the same terms. 

The history of the Dakhan will now fall under the follo\Wiig 
topics, which are considered in their places : — 

(1.) The efforts of the Mogul emperors to subjugate the 
'"Muhummadan kingdoms of the Daklian, from A.D. 1595 (AKJiAR) 
to A.D. 1688, when tlie work was nominally completed by 
Aurungzlb, twenty years before his death (chap. iii.). The 
Mahrattas wore, however, never really conquered by this 
emperor. We have* therefore, 

(2.) The Mahratta history (chap. v.). The Mahrattas ruled 
in Delhi, and were only hindered by Ahmad Shah Abdfdi from 
overrunnitig all India. 

(3.) During the rcjign of the twelfth Mogul emperor the empire 
tell to pieces (}). 01). At this 2 )eriod we have the establishment 
of the i)ower of the Sfibrdidar of the Dakhan on an independent 
footing by NizAm-ul-niulk, A.D. 17LM. 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal imjx^rtance, is the history 
of Mysor (chap, xi.) Haidar and Tippil maintained a long 
struggle with Malnattas and Englisli. 

(5.) Ihit perhaps the most im]) 0 ]*tant. j)ortion of Dakhan 
history is that of the struggles of the Fj-ench and English in the 
Carnatic, which resulted, after many brilliant achievements, in 
the establishment of the authority of the latter over all the south 
of India (chap. vii.). 


F 



CHAPTER V 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAHRATTAS, PROM THE BIRTH OF 
SIVAjt, A.D. 1627, TO THE PRESENT TIME 

4 

Summary of Mahratta History. — To make Maliratta history 
more intelligible, it is necessary to divide it into six periods : 

I. Their founder, or rather temporary restorer, Sivaji’s life, 
A.D. 1627-1680. 

II. From Sivaji’s death to the liberation of S^hu, 1680-1708, 
after the death of Aurungzib. 

III. To the (fourth) seco)id battle of IMnipat, 1761. 

IV. From 1761 to 1774, and the First Matiratta war (with 
the English), 1774 to 1782 : PAnipat to SalbAi. 

V. From 1782 to 1803, and the Second and Third Mahratta 
(English) WARS, 1803, 1804, and 1805: Bassein and AssaI; 
and the 

VI. Minor events subsequent to A.D. 1805, including the 
Fourth Mahratta war. 

Part I. — Mahratta History to the Death of Siva.tI, 1680. 

1. The Mahratta Country. — The country of the Mahrattas, or 
Maharashtra (the great province), is bounded on the north by 
the Siitpura Mountains ; and extends from about Shrat on the 
west to the Wain Ganga, east of Nagpur. The boundary follows 
that river till it falls into the Warda (Varada), on to Maniek- 
durg, thence to Mahflr, and thence vO Goa. On the west it is 
bounded by the ocean. It is watered by the Narbaddah, the 
Taptl, the Godavaj;*i, the Birna, the Kishtna, and their nian^ 
tributaries. The famous Mahratta horses arc bred on the banks 

of these rivers. 

82 
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The Konkan. — The Konkan is the country from the Western 
Ghats, called there the Syhadrt range, to the sea; and from 
Sivadashagurh to the Tapti. 

Hill Forts. — The character of the Mahrattas has in all periods 
been much affected by a peculiarity in the physicaj geography of 
their country. Hugh masses of basaltic rock protruded through 
the alluvial soil in every part of the country, rise to the height 
of from forty to four hundred feet. Those with little laboiu* are 
capable of being made into fortresses, very difficult of access, and 
of great strength. These were the Mahratta hill-forts. 

2. A.D. 1294. * Warfare between Mahrattas and Muham- 
madans. — The invasion of the Dakhan by A114 the Sanguinary 
brought the Mahrattas into connection with the Musalmans, 
against* whom they continued to contend for centuries with 
varying success, till English arms and the ‘ subsidiary system ’ 
gave peace to the land (chap. ii.). 

There were many respectable and wealthy chiefs among the 
Mahrattas in the times of the early Muhammadan kings ; and 
multitudes of Mahrattas wore in their armies, and even in civil 
employments under them. 

The Bhonsl§ Family. — One family especially of the name of 
BlwnsU, which traced its descent from the royal house of Oudi- 
phr, had its principal residence at Verole (or Ellora), near 
llaulatabad. Of that family was the renowned SiVAJt MahA 
RAja. His gi'aiidfathcr was Maloji, commander of a party of 
horse in the service of Murteza Nizam Shah I. 

Maloji’s eldest son was Shfihji. He was high in favour in the 
Ahmadnagar court. It was told him by the goddess, according 
to Mahratta Icgciids, that one of his family should become king, 
restore Hindh customs, protect Brahmans and kino, and be the 
first of a line of twenty-seven rulers of the land. 

Shrihji fought under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of die 
Bijapur Government against Muhabat Khan. 

In 1637, when the Ahmadnagar dynasty was finally destroyed, 
Shahji sought employment under the Bijaphr Government of 
which Muhammad Adil Shdh was then the king. 

Ho was then sent into the Carnatic, where a j^ghir, consisting 
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of the districts of Kolar, Bangalore, Ooskotta, Balapiir, and Sira, 
was given him, and never returned to reside in the Dakhan. 

In 1G61 he had ravaged the country as far as to Tanjore. 

SMhji’s Sons. — ITe had three legitimate sons : Sanibaji, who 
was with him in the south ; SiVAJt, who lived chiefly with his 
mother, Jiji Bai ; and Venkaji, sometimes called Ekoji, who was 
his son by a second wife, and who seems to have occupied 
Tanjore in 167G. 

The history is now chiefly concerned with Sivaji, who may be 
considered the founder of the Mahratta power, or rather the 
restorer of the Hindu kingdom which had ejeisted in Deoghar 
before Alla the Sanguinary invaded the Dakhan. 

3. Sivaji. — Sjvaji was born at the fort of Sowncri, near 
Junir, in a.d. 1627, the year in which Jchangir died. * 

When his father left for the Carnatic, lie remained under the 
guardianship of p Brithman manager, called Dadaji Konedeo, a 
faithful and intelligent servant of Shalijt. The jagliir under 
his management, which was the foundation of Sivaji’s fortunes, 
consisted of twenty-two villages south of Satrirn, the districts of 
Indapflr and Banamati, and the Mc^wals near Puna. 

In 163G Prince Aurnngzib was temporarily appointed Viceroy 
of the Dakhan for the first time. 

4. Early Training of Sivaji. — Sivaji was early taught all that 
it was considered necessary for a Mahratta chief tain to know ; 
but he never could write his name. He was brought uj) a 
zealous Hindfl, and was thoroughly versed in the mythological 
and legendary stories current among his countrymen. These 
had taken the greater hold on his heart ;ind imagination from 
the fact of their being his only study. 

His hatred of Muhammadans jircpared him for that, life of 
intcnsi; hostility to Aiu'uiigzib wdiich he led. They were the 
typical champions of their restjpetive sysicms. 

Tomea, 1646. — From his boyhood he seems to have planned 
his after career ; and he was but nineteen years of age when he 
seized the hill-fort of Tornea, twenty miles S.W. of Phna. 

He found a large treasure in the ruins near this fort ; and this 
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he spent in building another, which he called Raighur. These 
forts are both of them on majestic heights. 

His advance was now rapid. He obtained possession of 
Kondanch (Singhur), S6pa, andPhranclar, meanwhile trying every 
art to deceive the Bijapilr autlioritics, w^ho jn'obably thought 
they could crush him whenever they pleased. 

The suspicions of the Bijaphr king being at length roused by 
the acts of open violence to which Sivaji proceeded, he sent for 
Shahji, built him up in a stone dungeon, leaving only a small 
aperture ; which was to be closed, if, within a fixed time, his son 
Sivaji did not surrender himself. 

Sivaji’s Intrigues with Shfth Jehftn. — Sivaji at once boldly 
entered into correspondence with Shah Jehan, who by his artful 
rcprescnj:ations was induced to admit Shiihji ihto the imperial 
service, and to give Sivaji himself the command of 5000 horse. 

By the emperor’s intercession Shahji’s life was thus saved ; 
but he remained a prisoner for four years. 

Sivaji evaded the fulfilment of his promise to enter the imperial 
service; and, in A.D. 1051, actually carried his marauding ex- 
peditions into the Mogul territory; attacking both parties hy 
turns; and availing himself of every turn of fortune to increase 
his power and possessions. 

5. The Treacherous Murder of Afzal Kh^n, 1659. — In 1659, 
the Bijapfir Government made an attempt to crush Sivaji, which 
he rendered unsuccessful by an act of treachery celebrated in 
Mahratta history : the murder of Afzal Khan. 

This officer allowed himself to be enticed by Sivaji’s pretended 
humility into the wild country in the neighbourliood of Pertab- 
ghar, where the Mahratta leader then was. By bribing Afzal 
Khan’s Brrdiman messenger, Sivaji induced that unfortunate and 
unwaiy officer to consent to a conference below the fort, where 
tlie jungle had been purposely cut away, and there despatched 
him in a friendly embrace. 

6. Sivaji in 1662. — Without giving details of his campaigns, 
•we may briefly state that, by the end of 1G62, he possessed the 
Konkan from Kalyan to Goa, about 250 miles of coast; and the 
table-land above, from the Bima to the Warda, about 160 miles 
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in length, and in breadth at its widest, from S6pa to Jinjira, 
about 100 miles. Through the intervention of his father he now 
was at peace with Alt Adil Shdh of Bijapdr ; and took up his 
abode at this period in Eaighur. 

7. Shayista Khd.u. — Shayista Kh/in was now Viceroy of the 
Dakhan ; and Sivajt, at peace with Bijapdr, attacked the Mogids, 
and ravaged the country to the gates of Aurung^bad, where the 
imperial viceroy lived. 

Shayista Khan marched southward, and, after storming Chakan, 
took up his abode in Phna, in the very house» whore Sivajt was 
brought up. 

Sivajt now performed one of those exploits, which, more than 
anything else, make his name famous among his countrymen. 
With a party of his men at nightfall he slipped unperccived into 
the city, mingling with a marriage procession; passed through 
the out-otlicos of the well-known house, and almost surprised the 
Kh^n in his bed-chamber. The Mogul escaped with the loss of 
two fingers ; but his son and attendants were slain. Sivajt made 
oflf, and ascended his hill-fort of Singhur (twelve miles distant) 
amidst a blaze of torches. If this adventure did nothing else, 
it inspirited his men, and taught them to despise the Moguls. 

8. The Sack of S6rat, Jan. 5, 1664. — His next exploit was 
the sack of Sdrat. This was particularly offensive to Aurungztb, 
as pilgrims to Mecca embarked from Silrat, hence called Bab-ul- 
Makkah, the gate of Mecca. 

Death of Sh^hji, 1664. — In 1664 Shahji died. Ho was 
possessed, at his death, of Arni, Porto Novo, and Tan j ore, in 
addition to his jaghir. This was the foundation of the Tanjorc 
kingdom. 

Sivajfs Naval Affairs. — Sivaji at this time assumed the title 
Raja, and began to coin money. He also collected a fleet of 
eighty-five ships, sailed do\tn the coast, sacked Barcel6r, and 
plundered the adjacent country. He even attacked some vessels 
conveying pilgrims ''to Mecca, and thus doubly roused the* 
indignation of Aurungzib, ever the champion of the Muham- 
madan faith. 
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9. The emperor now sent Raja Jey Sing (of Jeypftr) and 
Diltr Khdn into the Daklian to chastise Sivajt, and to reduce 
Bijapvlr. Jeswaiit Sing and Prince Moazziin returned to Delhi. 

Sivajl’s Submission. — Sivaji after a while submitted, and sur- 
rendered twenty of his forts, retaining twelve as a jaghir from 
the emperor. His son Sambaji was to become a commander of 
. 5000 horse in the JMogul amiy. He was also to have certain 
assignments of revenue, called chout (or the fourth), and 
Surdrshniiikhi (or 10 per cent.), on some districts of Bijaphr. 
Tin's was the ground for the ill-defined claims of the Mahrattas 
ill after times to plmider and extort moneys from the inhabitants 
of every province of the empire. 

Sivaji then joined the imperial army, and so distinguished 
himself iy the invasion of Bijapfir that the emperor wrote him a 
complimentary letter, and invited him to Delhi. 

10. Sivaji in Delhi, 1666. — Sivaji accordingly, in March 1666, 
with his son, set out for the court. 

Auriingzib received him haughtily ; and Sivaji, finding himself 
slighted, and, in fact a prisoner, contrived to escape with Sambaji 
and reached Rtiighur in December. (Shah Johan died that 
month.) 

Thus did the emperor foolishly throw away the chance of con- 
verting an enemy into a firm friend and vassnl. 

11. Jcy Sing was unsuccessful in his attacks on Bijapfir, and 
was recalled. Sultan Moazzim was then made viceroy of the 
Dakhan, and Jeswant Sing accompanied him. Dilir Kh^ln 
remained also as a check on both. Such was Aurungzib's 
jealous policy. 

Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude of 
defiance ; but soon, through the intercession of Jeswant Sing, 
obtained most favourable terms from Aurungzili ; and in fact was 
left in perfect independence ; though, doubtless, this was done 
^vith the intention of crushing him, when an opportunity should 
present itself. 

In 1668 ho compelled the courts of Bijapfir and Golconda to 
pay him tribute. 
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He employed the years 1G68 and 1GG9 in revising and com- 

pleting the internal arrangements of his kingdom. 

12. At this time Sultan Moazzim and Jeswant Sing v/cre 

regularly receiving money from Sivaji. This coming to the 
knowledge of Aurungzib, he wrote to threaten both with 

punishment, if the ‘mountain rat’ were not caught. Sivaji, 

roused into activity, began to seize upon the i^orts aioiind. 
Especially is the storming of Eaighur famous, iii which affair 
Tannaji Malusrai, one of his most famous warriors, was slain. 
He also a second time sacked Shrat ; but the English again 
successfully defended their factory, 1G70. 

13. Sivaji Enthroned. — In 1G74 Sivaji was solemnly en- 
throned at liaighur. lie was then weighed against gold ; and 
the sum, 1G,000 pagodas (about ten stone), given to the Erfili- 
mans. From that time ho assumed the most high-sounding 

' titles, and maintained more than roj^al dignity in .mU his actions. 

At the time of his enthronement, Mr. Henry Oxenden 
(Governor of Hom])ay, 1707-1709) was at Eaighur, negotiating 
a treaty between Sivaji and the English. 

The former agreed, among other things, to give compensation 
to the English for their losses at EiljapTir. 

14. His Carnatic Expedition, 1676. — In 1676 Sivaji undertook 
his celebrated expedition into the Carnatic. His object was to 
enforce his claims to half the posscs.sions of Shrihji. 

In his way he had an interview with Kutb Shah of Golconda, 
when a treaty was negotiated between them. 

15. Sivaji’s Conquests in the South, 1677. — He soon made 
himself master of the whole of his father’s jaghir ; took Gingi, 
Vellore, and many places in the neighbourhood ; and came to an 
agreement with his half-brother Venkr ‘i, or Ekoji, then in Tan- 
jore, by which a portion of flic revenues of the whole territory 
in his possession was to be 2 )aid him annually. 

On his retimn he plundered dfilna, and was attacked by Dilir* 
Khan’s orders on his way to Eaigliur with the plunder ; but 
succeeded in beating off his assailants and making his escape. 
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16. His Son, Sambaj!. — Sivaji had now a great affliction in the 
bad conduct of his son, Sambaji ; who, being put under restraint 
for outrageous conduct, actually went over to Dilir Kh^n, who 
strove to use him in the furtherance of intrigues against his 
father ; but, on the emperor ordering that ho should be sent a 
l)risoner to Delhi, the Mogul general connived at- his escape. 

17. His Death, 1680. — Sivajfs last days drew near. He died 
at Eaighur of fever, brought on by a swelling in his knee-joint, 
on the 5th April 1680. 

His Character^— To Sivaji must be conceded a high placo 
among the men who have possessed great qualities, have had a 
mighty power to influence their fellow-men, and liave therefore 
accomplished great things; and whose nam(j and fame will 
cndui’O? 

With him the dynasty may be said to have fallen, since none 
of his descendants had any vigour or ability. 

Mahratta greatness depended henceforth on the feudatory 
chieftains and officers of the kingdom. 

Part IL — Matfratta history from the death of SivajI 
(1G80) to the liberation of Saiiu (1708). 

18. The second Raja, Sambaji, 1680-1689. — Sambajt succeeded 
to the throne, after overcoming a faction that wished to supersede 
him, and to set up Raja Ram, a younger son of Sivaji. 

He began his reign under most unfavourable circumstances. 
Pfis father had foreseen the troubles that his unrestrained passions 
would bring on his people. Ho first of all put to death Soyera 
Rai, the mother of Raja Ram ; and by this and other executions 
gained a character for relentless cruelty. 

As he had been a fugitive from his father, so now^ Muhammad 
Akbar, the fourth son of Aurung/Ab, fled to him for refuge. 

Prince Akbar. — This prince, after engaging in several fruitless 
attempts to overthrow his father s power, disgusted at Sambajfs 
character and conduct, quitted his protection in 1088, and passed 
over to Persia, where he died in 1706. 

19. Anrungzlb’s great expedition. — Sambaji meanwhile be- 
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sieged Jinjira, but in vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities 
with the Portuguese and English, when tidings reached him of 
the design of Aurungzib to undertake the subjugation of the 
entire Dakhan ^chap. iii.). 

Sultan Moazzim was now sent as Viceroy to Aui-ungabad for 
the fourth time, and the emperor soon followed (a.d. 1683), and 
took up his abode at Burhanphr, spending the remaining twenty- 
four years of his life in this fruitless struggle. 

Wars with the Portuguese. — Sambaji's wars with the Portu- 
guese were disgi*aced by the barbarities committed by both 
parties : neither gained any decided success, nor are these con- 
flicts worthy of permanent record (chap. iv.). 

20. The Brd.hmaii Kulusha. — Sambaji’s minister was a Brahman 
called Kulusha, who was learned, but totally unfit to govern a 
great state. The Eaja himself was brave, but imprudent, and, 
when not in the field, gave himself up to the most degrading vices. 

21. During all Aurungziiys victorious course from 1683 to 
1689, Sambaji was most unaccountably in a state of n(‘ai’ly total 
inactivity. 

He was finally surprised in a state of intoxication at San- 
gameshwar, 'with Kulusha. 

Death of Sambaji. — Sambaji was oflered his life on tlie con- 
dition that ho should become a Musalman. 

The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron to be passed 
over his eyes, his tongue to l)e torn out, and his head to be cut 
off. He and his minister suflered at Tolapur, in August 1689. 

llis death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of vengeance, 
but did not daunt them. 

22. The third Mahratta R^a, Sdliu. — Sambaji left a son six 
years old, whose name was Sivaji, and who is kiioAvn in history 
by the name of Salm (Shao), meaning thief, a niclvname given to 
him by the emperor. This #boy and his mother were taken 
prisoners soon after. Ho remained a prisoner till after Aurung- 
zib’s death. He is considered the third Eaja of the Mahrattas. 

23. The Regent R^a R§.m. — Meanwhile Eaja Earn, the half- 
brother of Sambaji, was declared regent, and making a rapid 
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flight, established his court at Gingi. Thither the emperor first 
despatched Zulfik^r Kh4n and D^fld Khan Panni, and after- 
wards the Prince Kdm Baksh ; but owing to various intrigues, 
the place was not taken till 1698; and then EAja Rfim was 
allowed to escape and take refuge in Visalgurh. 

SatArA taken. — In 1700 the emperor in person took SatTirA, 
and in the same year EAja Pam died. 

TAra BAi — His widow,fTAra Bai, assumed the regency, and 
this desultory strife between the Moguls and Mahrattas was 
kept up till the emperor's death. 

Whatever judgment may be passed upon Aurungzib in other 
respects, it must be acknowledged that he signally failed in his 
schemes against the Mahrattas. 

• * 

Part III — Mahuatta History from the Liberation of 
Sahu, 1708, TO THE (Second) Battle of Panipat (1761). 

SAhu in Delhi. — SAhu, the grandson of Sivaji, was still a 
prisoner. Aurungzib had behaved to him with unvarying kind- 
ness, had made arrangements for his marriage with two Mahratta 
heiresses, and had restored to him his grandfather's famous 
sword Bhavanl, with that of the murdered Afzal KhAn. There 
was even an intention at one time of releasing him, and of grant- 
ing to the Mahrattas a porceiitago on the revenues of the districts 
they occupied, on the condition that they should maintain’ tran- 
quillity therein, and remain faithful to the Imperial Government. 

Azam Shah, on the death of his father, carried out this plan, 
and, in 1708, Sahu obtained possession of SatArA, though TAra 
Bai and her son Sivaji affected to consider him an impostor, and 
strove to maintain their position, till the death of the latter in 
1712. 

24. The First PeshwA, BAlAji VishwanAth. — SAhu's power 
was consolidated by the wise measures of his able minister, 
Balaji VishwanAth, an able BrAhman, who about this time 
(1712) was received into his service, and may be considered the 
second founder of the Mahratta confederation. Balaji was first 
sent on an expedition against Angria, who had made himself 
master of the coast south of Bombay, and succeeded in bringing 
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him to terms. This was so acceptable to S^hu that Balfijl 
Visliwanath was, on his return, made Peshwa, or prime minister, 
an office which had carried little authority witli it before his 
time, but which his ai)ility soon made paramount, and which ho 
was able to make hereditfiiy in his family. From this time the 
Brahman Peshwas are the real heads of the Mahratta confedera' 
tion; the Rajas, the descendants of the great Sivaji, being 
merely nominal rulers, living in splendour, as state prisoners, in 
^atara. 

25. Sd.liu’s Character. — S<ihu himself was injuanriers a Muham- 
madan, indolent and luxurious, delegating his power to his 
Peshwa, and openly acknowledging himself a vassal of Delhi ; 
yet under Brilaii the Mahratta power was at this time extended 
and consolidated in a, most remarkabhi manner. 

26. The Mahrattas in Delhi. — Negotiations between Srdiu 
and the court of Delhi were set on foot, in consequence of which, 
in 1718, BaJajl in command of a large contingent was sent to 
Delhi to assist the Sciads. This was the beginning of Mahratta 
inliuenco in Delhi, with which, till 1803, they were henceforth 
to be so closely connected. At this time the Seiad Hussain, by 
treaty, ceded to them the Chmith, or fourth part of the revenues 
of the Dakhan, the Siirdhhmvh\ or additional ten per cent., and 
the Swardjij or absolute control of the countries about Puna 
and Satara. 

27. B5.1Sjl’s Death, 1720. — An elaborate revenue system was 
now devised by Brdixji, by which, while the Mahrattas extended 
and enforced their exactions, the Bniliman influence more and 
more predominated. 

Brilaji did not long survive his return from Delhi. He die^d 
in October 1720, soon after the battle of Shahphr, whicli 
destroyed the power of the Seiads, and established Muhammad 
Shrill upon the throne of the j^ccaying empire. 

28. The Second Peshw^, 1720-1740, commonly called the 
NUnd. — BAjI RAo I.,^the oldest son of BaHji, succeeded to the < 
title of Peshwa. He is generally styled the Second Peshwa, 
and retained the office till his death ui 1740. 
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29. The rise of various Mahratta leaders. — About the year 
1724, several Mahratta officers, who afterwards became inde- 
pendent leaders, or founders of states, rose to distinction. The 
first of these was Mulharji IIolkar, a cavalry soldier of the 
Shdra caste; to whom IndOr was assigned in 1733. The second 
was Eanoji Sindia, a descendant of an old Ejijpilt family, who 
was at one time the Peshwa^s slipper-bearer, and was promoted 
for his fidelity in this humble position. The third was llDAJi 
P&ar, an enterprising warrior of jMalvvd. The fomih was 
Pilaj! GtAEkwar (or cowlicrd), son of Damaji, who by valour 
and treachery rose to eminence. 

The fifth was Fatih Sing Biionsle. 

The sixth was ParsajI BiiONSLf:, who was chiefly employed 

in Berar. ^ 

• 

30. 1727. — In the year 1727, a long and desultory war 
between Nizamul-Mulk and Baji Kao began, the results of which 
on the whole were favourable to the Mahrattas. The young 
Peslnva and the old Nizam were now the principal actors on the 
stage. 

31. The Kolh^pflr State, 1730. — The founding of the Kolha- 
pCir Raj was the first great schism among the Mahrattas. 
Sambajl, the son of RAjis Rai, the younger wife of Raja Ram, 
was the rival of Sahu, and Niz<im-ul-Mulk strove to foment the 
ri\'ali’ies betAveen the courts of Kolhaphr and Satiira, but the 
former never attained any great influence. It comprised the 
Ivojikan from Salsi to Ankolah. By treaty in 1731. the inde- 
pendence of Kolhripur was acknoAvledged by Sahu. 

32. The Mahrattas in Maiwd. — By 1734 Mahratki power was, 
througli the connivance of Nizara-ul-Mulk, fully established in 
Malwa, Avhere dey Sing, the Rajpflt governor appointed by the 
em])cror, a great scholar and astronomer, was entirely under 
their influence. Dia Bahadur, a Birdiman, had been made 
Subahdar, and so oppressed the people that Baji Rao was invited 
to come to their relief. 

* In 1741, B^ji’s sons, Baldji and Chimnaji, were appointed 
Subahdars of Malwa by Muhammad Sh^h 
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33. In Delhi; 1736. — In 1736, Baji Eilo, with his Mahrattas, 
after a partial defeat inflicted on them by S^dat Khdn, appeared 
under the walls of Delhi ; and now Nizam-ul-Mullc was induced 
for a time to return and assist the harassed emperor. 

Ho collected troops from every quarter, and, marching into 
Mrilwfi, met Baji Biio near Bhopal. Both armies were large and 
well supplied. Nizilm, at first successful in driving them from 
Delhi, afterwards allowed himself to be surrounded ; and, unable 
to escape from the blockade, was compelled to sigii a convention, 
granting to the Peshw^ the whole of Malwa and the territory 
between the Narbaddah and the Chambal, and to engage to try 
to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the emperor as payment of 
the Peshwa^s expenses. 

This was Nizam’s severest misfortune. 

34. Nd.dir Shd.h, 1738-39. — Soon after this the tidings of the 
arrival of NMir Shfih reached Baji Kfio (chap. iii.). 

He was greatly excited by the intelligence. ‘ There is now,’ 
said he, ‘but one enemy in Hindustan. Hindhs and Musalmans, 
the whole power of the Daklian must assemble, and I shall 
spread our Mahrattiis from the Narbaddah to the Chambal.’ 

Nddir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and ho addressed letters, 
among others, to Sahu and to Baji Rtio, bidding them obey Muham- 
mad ShA,h, whom ho had replaced on the throne, and threatening 
to return and punish them if they should disobey. 

35. The storming of Bassein, 1739. — There was now war be- 
tween the Portuguese and the Mahrattas. The principal exploit 
that marks it is the storming of Bassein, May 1 739, by the troops 
of Chimnaji Appii, the Peshwa’s brother. This Avas the greatest 
siege ever undertaken by the Mahrattas. Holkar and JSindia 
wore both present. 

36. BSjl E&o’s last Acts. — IMji liao, after settling his northern 
frontier, putting his aflairs in M^lv^a in order, and making 
treaties with the Baja of •Bandelkhand and the Bajpfits, set 
' himself to achieve the conquest of the Dakhan and the Carnaticj. 

Nizam’s second sdn, Nitsir Jung, was then at AurungA,bM 
his father’s representative ; and, after a fruitless campaign, Baji 
was obliged to make peace with him. 
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E5,o died in 1740. He was ambitious, a thorough soldier, 
hardy, seli-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, patriotic. 

Ho was no unworthy rival of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and wielded the 
mighty arm of Mahratta power with incomparable energy. 

This is an era in Indian history. 

(1.) Muhammad Shah is on the throne of Delhi, which has just been 
robbed by Nadir Shilh of thirty millions of pounds sterling (1739). 

(2.) Na-dir Sha,h, the Persian, is reigning from Mhltaii to Ispahan. 
(Assassinated in 1747.) 

(3.) Nizam-ul-Mulk is Umir-ul-Omrah, or chief of the nobles, in Delhi ; 
but at this time transfers his title to his eldest son, Ghdzi-ud-din, and 
marches to the Dakjian, where his second son, Nazir Jung, is planning to 
make hiim^ielf independent. 

(4.) Sadat Kh^n is just dead. His nephew, Safder Jung, succeeds him 
in Oudh (1739). 

(5.) The Juts have recently finished the fortificatimis of Bhartpfir, a 
city to be afterwards twice besieged, by Lake and by Gomhermere. 

(6.) Ali-vardi Khan has made himself master of Bengal, Bahitr, and 
Orissa (1740). 

(7.) The Rohillas, under Ali Muhammad Khan, have recently estab- 
lished themselves in Rohilkhand. 

(S. ) Dost Ali succeeded as NuwiU) of Arcot, in 1733. His son-in-law, 
Chanda Sah^b, obtained possession of Tnchinopoly in 173fi. 

(9.) ISyaji, grandson of Venkajt, or Ekoji, Sivaji’s brother, is ruler of 
Tanjor. 

(10.) The English and French have not as yet risen above the rank of 
petty traders. 

(11.) The Portuguese were bumbled by the loss of Bassein. They never 
recovered the blow. 

(12.) The Mysur .state enjoyed peace under its native rulers. 

Haidar Ali was just entering the service under Naiidiraj. He was then 
thirty-eight years of age. 

37. First Battle of Ambtir. — This year the Mahrattas invaded 
the Carnatic, attacked I)6st Ali, Nuwab of Arcot, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Damalcheri j)ass, routed and slew him. They 
were bouglit off by his successor, Safdar Ali, who engaged them 
to attack Tiichiiiopoly, and dislodge Chanda Saheb, his brother- 
in-law, of whose growing power he was jealous (chap. vii.). 

38. Chanda Saheb a Captive, 1741. — Trichinopoly was taken 
(March 26, 1741). Chanda Saheb was carried captive to Satara; 
and Mordri Rao was left in charge of the city, which he held till 
1743, when he was made chief of Gffti, and evacuated the Carnatic. 
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39. The Third PeshwA, 1740-1761. — Balajl Biiji Rao, com- 
monly called the Third Pesiiwa, succeeded his f;Aher; not, 
however, without opposition. 

At this time, Eaghuji Bhonsl^ may he looked upon as Raja of 
Ber^r ; Ananda Rao Puar, alNRaja of DhA-r ; Damajl GaekwAr, as 
independent in GujarAt ; Mulhar Rao Holkar, in the south of 
^lAlwA; Jayapa Siiidia, in the north-east of MAlwA; Fatih Sing 
Bhonsle, in Akulkot ; while Sambaji reigned in KolhApdr. Sahu 
was in his luxurious retirement in Satara. PAna about this time 
became the resideiice of the PeshwAs, and may l)e regarded as 
the capital of the widely extended Mahratta copfoderacy. Thus 
rapidly had Sivaji's kingdom grown, in sixty years, into an empire, 
destined in another sixty years to fall to pieces. (1680 1740- 
1800.) 

40. BAlAjl's Confirmation by the Emperor. — BAlAji now applied 
to the emperor (Muhammad ShAh) for confirmation in his olHce. 
Ho was appointed SubAhdar of MAlwA. This was granted through 
the mediation of RAja Jey Sing and Nizani-ul-Mulk. The })ro- 
vinces of BengAl, BahAr, and Orissa, were the scenes of continual 
wars between Ali-vardi KhAn and Raghujt Bhonsle, which ended 
in the establishment of the Mahratta power in Kuttack in 1751. 

Ali-vardi at length agreed to pay chout (chap. ix.). 

41. Hubib KhAn. — Bhaskar Pandit, a general of Eaghuji, 
defeated Ali-vardi, and took prisoner llubib KhAn, one of his 
generals, whom ho induced to enter the Mahratta service. This 
man repeatedly ravaged BengAl, and it was on this account that 
the Mahratta ditch at Calcutta was dug. The Pandit was after- 
wards basely assassinated by Ali-vardi. 

42. The AbdAll’s First Expedition, 1747. — Now began the 
invasions of Hinddstan by Ahmad SliAh Abdali, which ended in 
the terrible overthrow of the Mahrattas al- PAnipatin 1761. On 
this occasion he was defeated a^ Sirhind, by Ahmad ShAh, the 
son of the emperor. 

43. The Death of SAhu, 1748. His Successor, BAm RAja. — 

Sahu died in 1748, and was succeeded by Ram RAja, the 
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posthumous son of the second Sivaji, whose bii th had been kept 
a secret (1712); but BMaji, with his usual duplicity, contrived 
to maintain his ground, and to involve in ruin those who would 
have made the death of the Raja an occasion for attempting to 
shake his power. 

44. T&ra BS,i’s Intrigues. — ^Tara BM, the grandmother of the 
Raja, took occasion, when Balaji was absent on an expedition 
against Salabat Jung and M. Bussy, to imprison RamRAja, whose 
fidelity to the Peshwii could not be shaken, and to call in 
Damaji Gaekwar to ‘ rescue the Mahrattii state from the power 
of the Brahmans.’ 

Balaji’s energy enabled him to overcome this confederacy. 
His Avar A\"ith Salabat Jung and Bussy, though he sustained a 
great defeat from the French at liajapfir, was terminated by an 
armistice in April 1*752, without dishonour to the Mahrattas. 
(ch. vii.) 

» 

45. The Progress of the Mgpur Chief, 1752.— Meanwhile 
Raghujl BhonslS had secured the whole province of Kuttack as 
far as Balasore, and had wrested from the Hyderabad dominion 
all the districts between the Wain Gangil and the GodilvarL He 
died in 1755, and was succeeded by his eldest son Janojl. 

46. Eagoba.— It is about this time that Rigiinatha Rao (or 
R£igol>a), brother of BaHjl, who was to play such an important 
part in thu first (English) Mahratta war, begins to appe.ar in 
history. He was bravo ; but rash, full of ambition, foolish, and 
headstrong. "Whatever he attempted was showy but ill-con- 
sidered, and ho inv^ariably ruined every cause he iindertook. 

In 1751 we find him in Sftrat (at the time Clive w'asin Arcot), 
of which he vainly strove to get possession j and in 1 / 55 he 
took Ahraadabad, the capital of Gujardt, wliich was in charge of 
Damaji Gaekwdr. 

He returned to the Dakhan in 175G; and the indolence of 
Baidji gave to him and to Sivadasha Chimnajl (son of Chimnajl 
^ppa, brother of Baji Rao) the chief management of afiairs. 

47. TTAiirAr and Sindia. — Of the other Mahratta chiefs the 

G 
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most active now were Mulhar Edo Holkar and Jayapa Sindia. 
The former was the chief aider of Mir Shahabodiri or Ghazi-ud- 
din IV., in the deposition of Ahmad Shah and the elevation of 
Alamgir ll. in 1754. 

48. The Pirates on the Western Coast. — The English at this 
time came into closer contact with the Mahrattas. Along tht^ 
western coast there were several chiefs of Abyssinian descent, 
called Sidis (a corruption of Sevid^ a name generally given to 
Africans in India). The most important of these was the Sidi 
of Jinjira, an island in the harbour of Eajapd^. His ships swept 
the whole western coast. Another chief of groat power was 
Tvlaji Angria^ one of a race of pirates whose head-quaj ters were 
at ViziaiMg, or Gheriah^ and Savcrndrftg. 

Several attempts were made by the English, in concert with 
the Peshwa, to rescue Shrat from the Sidt of Jinjira, and to pre- 
vent the piracies of Angria. Commodore James took Saverndrfig 
in Mardi 1755 j and in 1756 (Colonel) Clive with Admiral 
Watson, by direction of the Bombay Government, undertook 
and effected the utter destruction of the pirates^ stronghold. 

A treaty between the Bombay authorities (Governor Bouchier, 
1750-1760) and the Peshwa was concluded in October 1756, by 
wliich, among other things, ten villages, including Bankut, with 
the command of that river, were given to the English (comp, 
ch. vii.). 

49. The Mahrattas in Mysor, 1757. — The year 1757, which 

the battle of Plassey has rendered memorable in English history, 
was marked by an invasion of the Carnatic by the Peshwa in 
person. Mysor was then under the power of Nandiraj, the 
Diwan of Chick Kistna Kayar ; and Haidar All, an adventunjr, 
whose rise resembled that of Sivaji, was then coming into notice. 
The Mahrattas levied tribute from Mysor (though a brave 
resistance was made), as from the Niiwjib of Arcot, 

Muhammad Ali, then under British protection (ch. xii.). 

50. SOrat. — In 1759, after various intrigues, the Bombay 
Government obtained the town and jiort of Shrat, in spite of 
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opposition from Piina. A pension was given to the titular 
Nuw^b. The title became extinct in 1842. 

51. In 1760 the Mahrattas obtained their greatest success, as 
in 1761 they sustained their most disastrous defeat. 

The Battle of tJdghir, 1760. — The battles of tTDGHlR and 
Panipat respectively mark the attainment of their highest 
elevation, and the desUaiction of their hopes of ever ruling 
India. 

tlDGnlR. The Peslnva had obtained possession of Ahmad- 
nagar, to Avrest Avhich from him, Saldbat Jung and Nizam Ali 
marched against Mm. The i-esult was a complete victory to the 
Pesliwa, whoso chief officei^s Avere Sivadasha Rao and Ibrahim 
Khan Ghardi, an able Mnsalmari in the Mahratta service. A 
treaty followed, by which DaulatabM, Asirghar, Bijaphr, and the 
province of Aurungabad, were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Moguls were thus confined for the time Avithin the 
narrowest limits. 

Had the Mahrattas rioAv possessed lofty and patriotic aims, 
they might have become the rulers of India. 

The Tidings from the North-West. — The Poshw^ was en- 
camped on the bank of the Manjera, near tTdghir. He was 
triumphant ; but he was to hear tidings there Avhich would break 
his heart. 

52. I. It is necessary to give a summary of the events which 
led to the Fourth rattle of Panipat (or the Second), before 
entering on an account of the ])attlo itself (see p. 65). 

(1.) The events which lead to the Fourth Battle of Fdnipat, 
1761. — Mfiltan and Labor had been conquered by Ahmad Sh^h 
Abdali in 1748. 

(2.) Mir Munu, who Avas made viceroy of these conquests by 
him, died in 1756, and left a AvidoAv. Great confusion ensued, 
and the Sikhs greatly increased. 

(3.) Mir Shahabodin, Vazir of Delhi (grandson of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, commonly called Gh*^zi-ud-din iv.), invaded this province, 
^claiming the daughter of Mir Munu, who had been betrothed to 
him ; seized on the Avidow, carried her to Delhi, and appointed 
Adina Beg governor. 
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(4.) This brought the AbdMl across the Indus for the fourth 
time. He inarched on Delhi, took it, plundered it, and also 
Muttra; and left it in 1756 (the y^ar of the Black Hole), leaving 
Nazib-ud-daula, a Eohilla chief, in charge of Alamgir ii. 

(5.) Mir Shah^bodln allied himself with Eagoba, and by force 
recovered Delhi and the charge of the emperor's person. Like 
all Eagoba's doings, this was foolish. The Abddli was not to be 
trifled with. 

(6.) Eagoba invaded Lah6r, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of the 
Mahrattas with Ahmad Sh4h Abdali, and froiF. this may be dated 
the beginning of the decline of the Mahratta power. 

(7.) The Eohilla, Nazib-ud-daula, and Shuja-ud-daula, Nuwab 
of Oudh, took ^ip arms in self-defence against the Mahrattas ; 
and Ahmad Sh4h Abdali crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to 
aid the confederates against the hated Hindfi race. Ho was, 
however, as much an object of terror to the one party as to the 
other. 

(8.) Mir Shahdbodlii now put Alamgir il. to death, and set up 
Shah Jehrin, son of Kam Baksh, as emperor. 

(9.) All Gohar (Shah Alam ir.) escaped, and became a tool in 
the hands of Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh. His history is intimately 
connected with that of the English under Clive. 

(10.) Mir Shahabodin, abandoning his puppet emperor, sought 
refuge with Suraj Mai, Eaja of the Jats. All waited the issue 
of the Abdiili’s resistless invasion. 

(11.) The Mahrattas, under Malhar Eao hlollvar and Duttaji 
Sindia, retreated along the west bank of the Jamna, before 
Ahmad Sh«ah Abdali, and lost two-thirds of their number near 
Delhi. Hero Duttiijl and Jutiba were killed. 

(12.) A further slaughter of Holkar's troops by the Afghans 
took place at Sikandra, near Delhi. 

II. The Fourth battle of Pftnipat, 1761. — The battle itself : 
the Flodden-field of the Mahnfttas, 

Sivadasha Eao Bhao and Vig\vas Eao, son of the Peshwa, 
now marched nortKVard to recover the lost reputation of thck 
Mahrattas, and to drive the Afghans beyond the Attock. 
trdghir had unduly elated them. 
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The struggle was to be final : it was to give, they said, all 
India to a Hindfi power. 

The leaders and allies. — Among those present were Mulhir 
Kao HolMr, Jankojt Sindia, Damaji Gaokwdr, Jeswant Mo 
Puar, and representatives of every Mahratta family of conse- 
quence. Surjij Mai, the Jat chieftain of BhartpClr, was their 
principal ally. 

In Delhi. — Without much difficidty the Mahrattas occupied 
Delhi, and the ambitious Sivadasha Kao proposed to place 
Vis was Rao, the eldest son of the Peshwa, on the throne, and 
thus to assume the empire of Hindustan. This was postponed, 
however, till the Afghans should have been driven across the 
Indus. 

From October 28 to January 6, 1761, contiipied skirmishes 
took place, but the Abdali, adopting a Fabian policy, steadily 
refused a general engagement. The improvident Mahrattas 
were without provisions or money, and were, in fact, closely 
besieged. 

The battle. — On the 7th January, the whole Mahratta army, 
prepared to conquer or die, inarched out to attack the Afghan 
camp. The Afghans were physically stronger, and in this 
terrible struggle their powers of endurance at last ‘prevailed 
against the fiei’ce enthusiasm of the Mahiuttas. • • 

Vis was Kao was killed. In despair Sivadasha Kjio descended 
from his elephant, mounted his horse, and charged into the 
thickest of the fight. He was seen no more. Jeswant Kao 
Puar.;ilso was killed. 

Ilolkar left tlie field early, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. Damaji Gaekwar also escaped. Thousands 
perished in the flight, and the remainder were surrounded, taken 
prisoners, and cruelly beheaded the next ^ morning. 'Among 
these Avere Jankoji Sindia and Ibrahim Khan Ghardi. 

53. Death of BMaji B. RS.O, 1761. — The Peshw^ never 
recovered the shock, and died at Pftna in Juno. 

His character. — lie was cunning, sensual, and indolent, but 
charitajDle and kindly, and his memory is respected by his 
countrymen. 
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The whole Mahratta race was thus thrown into mourning in 
1761 : their hope of supremacy in India had vanished, while 
every family bewailed its dead. 


Part IV. — Mahratta History from the Fourth Battle of 
Panipat to the end of the First Mahratta War 
(1761-1782). 

PAnipat to SalbaI. 

54. The Fourth Peshw^t, 1761-1772. MMuRao.— The fourth 
Peshw^ was Madu Kao, the second son of BillAji Kao, the 
younger brother of the unfortunate Viswas Kao, who was 
appointed to tjjio office by Ka,m Kaja, the nominal sovereign, 
who was still in confinement in Satara. 

MMu Kao succeeded at the ago of seventeen, and died in 
1772, at the early age of twenty-eight. He was the most heroic 
of the line. His uncle, RagunAtha Kdo (Kagol^a), was his 
guardian. 

The Mogul opportunity wasted. — This was the time for the 
Moguls to avenge their defeat at t)dghir, and regain their 
ascendancy in the Dakhan, but they only succeeded in obtain- 
ing some cessions in Aurungabad and Berar. There were, in 
fact, five Mahratta states, and no real union. 

Dissensions prevailed during this period among the Maliratta 
leaders, and Kagoba had to wage a civil war before he could 
gain his full authority as regent. He had also to fight with 
Nizam Ali who was stirred uj) by Jaiioji Bhonsle of Berar, who 
hoped to make himself supreme in the Mahratta confederacy. 
Kagoba lichaved with much courage and prudence, and, though 
POria w^as once sacked by Nizam Ali, at length defeated the 
Moguls, and made an advantageous [)eacc. 

65. The four ablest Mahrattas. — At this time, and for many 
years after, Sakar^m Bappu and Namt Farnavis ( a young man, 
just rising into importance) were the ablest Mahratta statesmen, ^ 
while Trimback Kao MamA and Hari Pant Phakro were the 
greatest soldiers in the service of the Phna Government. 
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56. Haidar All, 1760. — There was now rising in the Carnatic, 
an enemy to the Mahrattas, who, imitating Sivajt, was laying 
the foundations of a kingdom. This was Haidar All (ch. xii.). 

To oppose Haidar, in 1764, the young Pcshwa led an army 
across the Kishtna. The issue of the campaign was favourable 
to the Mahrattas, and Haidar was compelled to abandon all he 
► had taken from the chiefs of that nation, and to pay thirty-two 
lakhs of rupees. 

At this period, the nation which was eventually to crush 
the Mahrattas was rapidly gaining dominion in India. To 
the English thcr» were three powers only that could offer 
any opposition. These were the Mahrattas, Nizam All, and 
Haidar (ch. ix.). 

While Madu Rao continued his inroads ^pon Haidar^s 
dominions at intervals, the English were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of effecting the subjugation of both. 

57. Inddr affairs. Mulh^r Rdo Holkar. — In 1766, MulhUr 
Rao llolkar died. For forty-two years ho had been one of the 
l)ravest spirits among the Mahrattas. 

Ahaly£ Bii, 1766-1795. — He had only one son, Khandi Rdo, 
who died in 1755, and his grandson, Malli Rao, died soon after 
his grandfathei’. The widow of Khandi Rao, whose name was 
Attalya Bai, succeeded to the supreme authority in Indor, and 
held it till her death in 1795. She was one of the most extra- 
ordinary women that ever lived. She adopted, by consent of 
the Peshwa, an experienced soldier called Tukaji llolkar, who 
was no relation to the family. He assumed command of the 
army, and one of his descendants still rules in Indor. 

Tfikaji always paid to Ahalya Bai filial reveixmce. She ruled, 
while he was commander-in-chief. 

She was devout, merciful, and la]>orious to an extraordinary 
degree, and, by her wise administration raised Indor from a vil- 
lage to a wealthy city. This princess was well educated, and 
possessed a remarkably acute mind. She became a widow when 
#sho was twenty years old, and her son died a raving maniac soon 
after. These things coloured her whole existence. She lived an 
ascetic life. In many things she was like the English Queen 
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Elizabeth ; but in one far excelled her, she was insensible to 
flattery. 

While living, she was ‘ one of the purest and most exemplary 
rulers that ever existed,’ and she is now worshipped in Malwa as 
an incarnation of the Deity. 

58. We return to Pflna. In 1769 , while Haidar was dic- 
tating to the astonished Government of Madras the famous 
treaty, the Peshwa, Madu Pao, was involved in diificultics, aris- 
ing from the restless ambition of his uncle PagobA,, and of Janoji, 
the R^ja of Nagpflr. His conduct towards his uncle was as wise 
and forbearing as that of the latter was treacherous and incon- 
sistent. Mddu yielded him all respect, but maintained his own 
authority. The Berar Pilja — never faithful to the Peshwa, 
hating, as he 'did. Brahman ascendancy — was ever leady to 
intrigue or fight against the Pflna Government. The Peshwa 
succeeded, however, in bringing him to complete submission, 
liagoba himself was taken prisoner, and confined in Puna, till 
released by Madu Pao just before his death ( 1772 ). 

59. Sindia, the founder of the Qw3,li6r State. — The atTairs of 
the other great Malwa, or Sindia, branch of the Mahrattas now 
demand attention. Panojt was the founder of this family. 
His son Jayapa succeeded him, and was assassinated in 1759 . 
Jankoji, the third of the line, was executed the day after the 
battle of Panipat. An illegitimate son of Piinoji, b^^ name 
Maiiadaj!, became, in 1761 , the head of the family. He had 
been wounded at the battle of Panipat, and was lame ever after. 
We shall find him the chief rival of the Nana Fariiavis, and 
virtually independent after the treaty of Salbai. 

60. Rim Sistri. — Mahratta history is ennobled l)y the char- 

acter of Pam Sastri, who was Madu’s tutor and spiritual guide. 
Profoundly learned, a i^attern of integrity and of prudence, he 
reproved princes, awed th^ most dissolute, showed a bright 
.example of industry, zeal, and benevolence, and is still revered 
by Mahrattas. ^ ^ 

61. Midu Rio in the Carnatic, 1770. — The last great effort 
of Madu’s life was his expedition into the Carnatic, to enforce 
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the payment of the tribute, which Haidar, relying on his treaty 
with the English, had dared to withhold. 

The campaign of 1770 was unfavourable to Haidar, but Mddu 
1^0 was compelled by sickness to return to Pflna, and Trimback 
Mama w^as left in command. 

After a terrible defeat, upon the infliction of w^hich the 
Mahrattas greatly prided themselves, the Mys6r army was shut 
up in Seringapatam. The siege was unsuccessful, but a peace, 
by which Haidar virtilally yielded all demands, was made in 
April 1772. 

• 

62. The Mahrattas again in Hindflstin. — In 1769 the Mah- 
rattas again crossed the Chambal, being the first time that they 
had ventured to show themselves in Hindflstan, in any force, 
since their terrible disaster in 1761. 

Thc}^ then levied tribute from the Riljpflt states, and overran 
the districts occupied by the Jats, and in the neighbourhood of 
LJhartpflr dictated an agreement, by which sixty-five lakhs of 
rupee’s vrovo to be paid as tribute by the latter people. 

63. The Mahrattas supreme in Delhi, 1770-1803. — And now 

be^gan the scries of transactions which put Shah Alam li., the 
nominal Emperor of Delhi, into the absolute power of the 
Mahrattas, and made them, in fact, masters, for the time, of the 
empire (p. G7). 

(1.) They overran Kohilkhand, 1771. This was the remote 
cause of the famous Roliilla war. 

(2.) I’liey again took possession of Delhi, under MahMaji 
Siiulia, with a body of 30,000 men. 

(3.) Having maintained a friendly intercourse with Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nuwab of Oudh and nominal Vazir of the empire, they 
took Shah Alam ll., who left Britisli protection, ;i,nd placed him 
on the throne in Delhi, December 1771. For this they received 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Yisaji Kishen, Tflkaji Holkar, and Mahadaji Sindia, were the 
leaders. 

64. The death of M&du Bdo, 1772. — MMu Kao, who had 
long been sick, died of consumption on the 18th November 
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1772, in his twenty-eighth year. His early death was as great 
a calamity to the Mahrattas as the defeat at Panipat. He was 
the Black Prince of the race ; brave and prudent, bent on pro- 
moting the welfare of his people, firm in maintaining his own 
authority, and, with many difficulties to encounter, a successful 
ruler. 

The Mahratta revenue at the period of his death may be 
calculated at £7,000,000 sterling. The army at the command of 
the Peshwa, at this period, numbered 'not less than 100,000 
magnificent horsemen, and a fair proportion of foot and artillery. 

Disunion was the ruin of this apparently prosperous empire. 

65. The Fifth Feshwd., 1772-1773. — On the death of the 
Peshw^, his yopnger brother, Narayana Kao, succeeded him, in 
his eighteenth year. His uncle, E;igol4, now released, was his 
guardian. Sakaram Bappu Avas prime minister, and Nana 
Farnavis one of the high officers of state. 

The young Peslnva himself was ambitious of military dis- 
tinction. 

Concord did not long prevail, and RagobA. Avas again put under 
restraint in the palace of the PeshwA. (1773, April.) 

In August, Narayana RAo was murdered. A conspiracy, 
which RagobA fav^oured, had been formed to seize the young 
PeshwA ; but the murder seems to have been planned by Ananda 
Bat, the Avicked wife of Itago])a. When the assassins attacked 
the poor youth, he ran to his uncle’s apartments, and begged him 
to defend him. This Rfigoba tried to do, but in vain. 

66. RagobA nominal FeshwA. — Ihigoba now assumed the 
dignity of Peshwa (1773), and pushed on the war Avith the Nizam 
and Haidar with vigour and good fortune. 

67. MeanAvhile in Hindfistan, the Emperor Shah Alam ll., 

incited by Zal)Jta KhAn, son of Naztb .^Miaii, strove to free him- 
self from the Mahratta yoke ^ but Avas at last defeated in a battle 
at Delhi, in December 1772. This made the Mahrattas more 
than over masters ortho emperor. ’ 

68. MAdu RAo NArAyana, Sixth PeshwA. — A revolution was 
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now pending at PAna. A strong confederacy was formed against 
Kagob^, of which Sakaram Bappu, Ndnd Farnavis, and Hart 
Pant Phakre were the heads. A battle was fought, in which 
Kagoba, with whom was Mor^rt, Raja of Ghti, was victorious, 
and Trimback Mama was killed ; but Ragoba's cause was ruined 
by the birth, in April 1774, of N^rayana, Rao’s posthumous son, 
MMu R^o Narayana, whom, rejecting Ragob^’s claims, we may 
call the Sixth Peshwa. 

69. Negotiations with the Bombay Government. — Ragobd. 
advanced to the banks of the Tapti, where ho hoped to bo joined 
by Sindia and Ilolkar. There he entered into a negotiation with 
the Bombay Government, under Mr. Hornby (Governor from 
1776 to 1784), promising to cede to the English Salsette, the 
smaller i^ands near Bom])ay, and Bassein, with its dependencies, 
as the price of their assistance. 

70. Seventh Peshwi. — While these negotiations were pending, 
RagobiVs son, Baji Itao Ragnnath, was born at Dhdr, 1774. He 
in duo time became the Seventh (and last) of the PkshwAs. 

71. I. The Treaty of Siirat, 1775. — The long-pending treaty 
between the Bombay Government and Rixgoba was signed 
March G, 1775, at S1)kat. The Bombay Government had 
already occupied Salsette, fearing that the Portuguese would 
re-coii(pier it. 

72. First Mahratta War. — We have now to give a summary 
of the first war of the Mahrattas with the English, 1775-1782. 

The Bombay Government at once sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keating, and a force of 1500 men to Sfirat, to conduct Ragoba to 
Pfina, and instal him as Peshwa. 

By this time all the Mahratta chiefs, except Govind Rao (one 
of the Gujarat rivals), were in arms against liagoba and his 
English allies. Kolkar and Sindia had been detached from his 
cause by great efforts on the part of the Ptlna regency. 

* The battle of Arras, May 15th, 1775. — Keating, after some 
fruitless negotiations, marched from the neighbourhood of 
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Cambay towards the banks of the Mat, and reached the plain of 
Arras, where he gained a complete, but dearly-bought victory. 
This was the first time the English had mot the Mahrattas in a 
regular battle and there Keating defeated a force which was 
ten times as large as his own. 

An engagement took place also by sea, and Commodore Moor 
was successful All things seemed favourable to Kagobd, who 
made some further valuable cessions of territory to the Bombay 
Government. 

Yet Eagobd was unpopular with the whole Mahratta people, 
by whom his real character was duly estimated. 

73. The Calcutta Government interferes. — The Supreme 
Government, ^th Warren Hastings at its head, assumed the ad- 
ministration of all the Company's affairs in India, according to the 
provisions of the Kegulating Act, on 20tli October 1774 (ch. x.). 

II. The Treaty of Pfirandar, 1776. — They (or rather Hastings’ 
opponents) pronounced the treaty with liagoba (the SQrat treaty) 
to be ‘ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust ’ ; and sent 
Colonel Upton to Phiia, who concluded the treaty of Phrandar 
(near Phna) with Sakaram Bappu and Nan^ Farnavis on 1st 
March, 1776. Kagobil was to be abandoned, but Salsette (after 
a fierce discussion) retained. Hasting>s, however, thought that 
the war should be carried on, as the Bombay Government had 
embarked in it. 

Differences between the Bombay Government and the Supreme 
Government. — Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bombay 
Government, was a sincere and able man. He believed Ragoba 
(who had, in fact, been pronounced guiltless by Ram Sastri after 
careful investigation) to be innocent, and Madu Rao Narayana 
to be a suppositious child. 

The Supreme Government seem to have been right in jirinciplc, 
but wrong in the peremptory and sudden manner in which they 
set at nought the acts and the opinions of their countrymen on 
the western coast. 

-I • 

74. Ragobd at Sflrat. — The Bombay Government, accordingly, 
still clung to Ragoba’s cause, denounced the treaty of Pfirandar 
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as injurious to British interests, and received RagoM himself 
Avith two hundred followers into Silrat, where he appealed to the 
Directors and to King George iii. 

The Court of Directors approved of the treaty of Shrat, and 
encouraged the Bombay authorities to break through the treaty 
of Phrandar ; and, at last, the intrigues of the Phna Government 
with the French compelled the Supreme Council to coincide ^vith 
Bombay in espousing the cause of Bagobtl. 

75. St. Lubin’s Mission. — An adventurer called St. Lubin, a 
mere charlatan, hajl induced the French Government (according 
to his own statement) to send him to Phna, to ascertain what 
might be gained by an alliance with the Mahrattas. 

Nana Farnavis encouraged him. But the Phiia regency was 
itself ilif=1:ractcd by party intrigues. Moraba Farnavis, a cousin 
of the Nam^, and even Sakaram Bappu, joined in a conspiracy to 
restore Eiigoba ; and the Supreme Government at length united 
with the Bombay authorities in the resolution to bring him back 
to Puna. 

76. Troops sent overland from Calcutta by Warren Hastings. 

— Troops were now despatched by land from Calcutta, under 
Colonel Leslie ; who, delayed on his march, was recalled, and 
died in October 1778. 

Colonel Goddard, one of the great military heroes of British 
Indian history, then assumed command, and reached Shrat on 
Gth February 1779. 

His route lay through Bhilsa, Bhopal, Hussangabad, and 
Burhanpflr to Shrat. 

He was treated by the Nuwab of Bhopfil with a kindness that 
laid the foundation of the amity which has ever since subsisted 
between that state and the British. 

He entered by the way into some fruitless negotiations with 
Mhdaji, the protector of Berar. The Nagpur Eiija aided him, 
however, with money and provisions. 

A ‘frantic military exploit.’ — This wonderful land-march was 
projected by Hastings himself, and filled India with astonishment. 
In England it was termed ‘a frantic military exploit'; but, 
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without some such heroic phreiisies, the English would never 
have become paramount in India. 


77. The Convention of Wargaom or Taligftom, 1779. — Mean- 
while shame and disaster had befallen a portion of the Bombay 
army. 

After many discussions and much intrigue, it was resolved at 
Bombay to send a force direct to Phna, to place Bagoba there as 
regent. 

This army left Bombay November 22d, 1778, landed at Panalla, 
ascended the gh^ts to Khandiila, December 23 d, and on the 9th 
January reached Taligaom. 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel Egerton, 
with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn and Carnac. Mr. 
Mostyn (an abTe man, often employed in Mahratta affairs) died 
at the very outset. 

Captain Stewart, an officer so bravo that the Mahrattas called 
him ‘ Stewart Phakrc ' (the hero Stewart), fell near Karli. 

At Taligilom the two gentlemen who were responsible came to 
the determination to retreat. Two thousand six hundred British 
troops were led back by their weak, sickly, and inexperienced 
commander and his civilian colleague. When within eighteen 
miles of Phna, Colonel Cockburn took the command. 

Of course their retreat was known at once. The army was 
pursued ; and though Captiiin James Hartley especially distin- 
tinguished himself, it was considered impossible to retreat further 
than Wargdom, and negotiations were commenced with Nana 
Farnavis. 

There were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. Carnac 
could negotiate, Nana Farnavis and Mahildaji Sindia, who were 
rivals, though both essential to the conduct of Mahratta affairs 
at the time. The latter, indeed, affected to bo a mediator be- 
tween Farnavis and his enemies. 

With Sindia, to whom IJagoba had given himself up, the 
* convention ^ was at last concluded. Hartley protesting. He and 
the sepoys would have occupied Phna with scarcely an effort, if* 
they had been permitted. 

Everything, according to this abortive and ill-omened ‘con- 
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vontion/ was to be restored to the position in which it was in 
1773. 

Broach was to bo made over to Sindia, ^vith 41,000 rupees in 
presents to his servants. 

Two hostiiges, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, were given. 
Such was the miserable Convention of Wargiiom, January 1779. 

The Bombay Government, under Hornby, and the Court of 
Directors, disallowed the convention. 

If Farnavis cxultingly thought that the English would be 
overcome, as the Portuguese had been in 1739, ho was soon 
undeceived. ^ 

78. Goddard’s Negotiations. — Goddard had now reached S9rat 
(having marched from Burhanpftr, a distance of three hundred 
miles, iif twenty days), with instructions to negotiate a peace 
with Pdna, on the basis of the treaty of Purandar, with a pro- 
vision for the exclusion of the French. 

79. Haidar and the Mahrattas. — Haidar Ali was engaged in 
constant hostilities with the Mahratbis. In 1778 he paid a large 
sum as the price of the departure of Hari Pant Phakre. More 
or less, at this period, he held all the Mahratta lands south of 
the Kishtna. 

Ghti was taken 1776, after a siege of nine months, and Moriiri 
Kao was taken prisoner. He died a captive. 

80. Kagoba had now joined Colonel Goddard as a fugitive. 
With him were Amrit Kao, his adopted son, and Baji Kao (the 
last of the Peshwas, born 1775). In the negotiations now 
entered into, Nana Farnavis demanded, as preliminary conces- 
sions, the surrender by the English of Kagoba and of Salsctte. 
As this was out of the question, active hostilities were com- 
menced January 1, 1780. The forts of Dubhoy {iJuhJidt, fifteen 
miles S.E. of Baroda), and the splendid city of AhmadS-bad were 
taken by storm, and a treaty was made with Fatih Sing, by 
which the English acknowledged him as Gaekwar of Baroda. 

* Sindia and Holkiir now joined their forces to oppose Goddard, 
who defeated and drove them off,, but could then do no more. 
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Hartley defended the Konkan, where Kalian was taken. 

Captain William Popham, aided by Captain Bruce, was sent 
from Bengal to attack Malw4 and effect a diversion. He took 
LahS-r (a strongly fortified place, about fifty miles W. of Kalpi), 
and afterwards Gwalidr, in the most heroic style by escalade. 
These were left in the hands of the Eana of G6hud. 

Soon after this he made j^eace with Hastings. 

81. Combinations against the English.— In the meanwhile 
came Haidar’s memorable invasion of the Carnatic, July 1780. 

All the rcsoui'ces of Bengal were require^ to aid Madras to 
meet this terrible attack. Bombay was loft to itself. 

The English were at this critical period engaged in two great 
wars. The strength of India, east and west, was arrayed against 
them. The ifizam, the Mahrattas, and Haidar formed a triple 
anti-British alliance. 

Warren Hastings was the saviour of British India at this 
period. 

Hartley kept the Konkan with admirable skill and bravery, 
while Goddard took Bassein. (December 11, 1780.) 

Goddard was eventually compelled to retreat (and it was his 
only failure in the war) by the combined forces of the Mahrattas, 
and no groat advantages were afterwards gained by either 
party. 

82. III. The Peace of Salbdi, 1782. (Near Gwftlior, Sindia’s 
camp). — The terms of a peace were arranged in January 1782, but 
the treaty was not concluded till the end of that year. Naiut 
Farnavis delayed signing it till the 20th December, after he had 
received intelligence of Haidar’s death, which happened Decem- 
ber 7. It is called the treaty of Salbai. Mahadaji Siiidia, who 
now clearly saw that continued war with the English must be 
ruinous to himself, was the Peshwa’s plenipotentiary. Its chief 
provisions were the following;^ — 

Conditions of peace. — (1.) Ragobii was to have 25,000 rupees 
a month, and live Avhoro he choose. (Ho chose Kopergaom, on 
the Godavari, where he died in 1783. His son Baji Rao was then 
nine years old.) 
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(2.) All terrilory was to remain as before the treaty of 
Ib'irandar. 

(3.) All Europeans, except the English and Portuguese, were 
to bo excluded from the Mahratta dominions. 

(4.) Haidar (who died while the treaty was being negotiated) 
was to bo compelled to relinquish his conquests from the English, 
and from the Nuwab of Arcot, in the Carnatic. 

(5.) Broach was given to Sindia, for his humanity to the 
English after the Convention of Wargaom. 

This celebrated treaty marks an aora in Mahratta history. 

Part V. — Mahratta History from the Treaty of SalbAI 
TO THE Treaties of 1805. ^ 

83 . Sindia aggrandises himself. — The ellect of the treaty of 
Salbat was greatly to favour Sindia’s desire to form an inde- 
pendent Mahratta dominion. He no longer regarded himself as 
a feudatory of the Peshwd. About this time he took possession 
of (rwalior from the Rana of G6hud, who had forfeited his claim 
to British protection, and -then turned his attention to Delhi, 
where he obtained supremo authority, and was made by Shdh 
Alam IT. conimandor-in-chief of the imperial forces, and manager 
of the provinces of Delhi and Agra. 

Delhi was not freed from the Mahrattas till 1803. 

Sindia, in 1785, was so elated by his position at Delhi, as to 
make a claim on the British Government for Chouth for their 
Bengal provinces, but Mr, Maepherson, whose character Sindia 
doubtless wished to test, compelled him, by a most energetic 
and peremptory requisition, to disavow this claim. 

84 . The Mahrattas and Tippd. — From 1784 to 1787 the 
Mahrattas, in alliance with Nizam All, were at war with Tippii. 

Nana Farnavis made great attempts to induce the English to 
join them in a war against My<5dr, but in vain. While the 
treaty of Salbai had bound the English and Mahrattas not to 
^sist each other’s enemies, the English were not prepared to 
assist in an offensive war against Tipp5, to whom they were 
bound by the unfortunate treaty of Mangal6r. Lord Cornwallis, 

H 
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in fact, announced it as the English rule, to engage in none but 
defensive wars. 

Nothing remarkable was eflected during this w^ar, at the con- 
clusion of which, Badami, Kitthr, and Nargund wore ceded to 
the Mahrattas, and TippH engaged to pay forty-five lakhs of 
nipees as tribute. The TUmbhadra river was then fixed as the 
boundary of the Mysorean’s dominions. 


86. MaMdaji Sindia, 1785-1789. — From 1785 to 1789 the 
chief interest connected with Mahratta histoiy is centred in 
Mahadaji Sindia, who was vigorously proscciviing his schemes in 
Hindhstfin. Ho was engaged in severe strugglejs (nominally on 
behalf of the emperor) with Pratab Sing, the Raja of Jtvpfir, as 
well as with Hhe Eaja of J6dhpClr, and many of the lesser 
Muhammadan Jaghirdars, from whom he tried to extort tribute. 


86. Combination against Tippd, 1789. — Ti])pri did not long 
keep peace with the Mahrattas, and in the end of 1789 made an 
attack on the Travaiicore lines, which led to a declaration of war 
against him by liOrd Cornwallis, and 'to a ti eaty between Nizam 
All, Nana Farnavis, and the English, to humble the Mysor state 
(1790). 

The Mahratta contingent was commanded by Pai’esliiam Bhao. 
It was dilatory in its movements. Another army under Hari 
Pant Phakre was also sent. The Mahrattas did little else than 
plunder and attend to their own interests, yet Jjord Cornwallis, 
according to the terms of the treaty, made over to them (in 
February 1792), on the successful conclusion of the w'ar, a share 
of Tipph’s dominions, lying between the S. Warda and Kishtna. 

87. Sindia in Pdna. — Mahadaji Sindia continued suprtune at 
the Mogul court: the mayor of the palace. In 1790 he had 
procured for the Peshwa from Shah A^ ini ii., for the third time, 
the title of Vakil-i-Mutlaq, •or chief minister. Sindia and his 
heirs were to be perpetual deputies of the Peshwa in this offico, 
which was now ma3e hereditary. Thus skilfully was his anp- 
bition veiled. 

To convey the patents and insignia of this oftico to the Peshwa, 
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Sindia now marched to PAna. His arrival filled Nana Farnavts 
A\dth apprehension. The ceremony of investing the Peshwft, 
IVIadu Rao Naraj^ana, who was in his eighteenth year, with the 
insignia of office, was most splendid. Much was made, too, of 
an order issued by the emperor, in deference to the Mahrattas, 
forbidding the slaughter of cows in llindQstiln. Sindians one 
object was to make himself supreme at Pfiiia, but he affected 
extreme humility, carried a pair of slippers as a memento of his 
hereditary office, and would receive no title but that of Patel, or 
village head-man. 

It was now a game of skill between the Nanfl and Sindia : 
Brahman against Sudra. 

88. War between Sindia and Holk^r, 1792.^Meanwhilo in 
Hindustan the jealousy between Holkar and Sindia led to a 
battle between the former and Sindi;Vs generals. This bloody 
battle was fought at Lakairi, near Ajmir. Holkar^s army was 
utterly routed, and retreated to Mdlwa. In his retreat llolkar 
took and burnt tijehi. 

Death of Mahfldaji Sindia, 1794. — Sindia, thus })oworful e\'ery- 
Nv^hcrc, would probably have succeeded in overthrowing the 
Brahman influence altogether, had he not died suddenly at 
Wanaoli, near Pfina, 12tli February 1791. 

Daulat R^o Sindia, 1794-1827. — He was succeeded by his 
grand -ncphcAv, Daulat Rao Sindia, then in his fifteenth year. 
This latter chief was not really a Mahratta in feeling, but always 
regarded himself as the prineijjal sovereign of India. 

89. Disunion and Decay, 1794. — Nana Farnavis Avas noAv tlui 
only Mahratta statesman. The Mahratta confederacy still 
njaintained the nominal supremacy of the Peshwa, but the 
people were losing their adventurous spirit, and each chieftain 
was gi'adually becoming independent of any central authority. 

The disputes between Nizam Ali and the Nana, regarding 
arrears of tribute, gi'ew more and more complicated. Sir John 
•!Shore (timidly refusing to perform the duties to which the 
English Avere pledged by the treaty of 1790) Avould not interfere. 
The Niz^m was left to his fate. War was begun in December 
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1794, but the English ministers at both courts were compelled 
to remain passive, though impatient, spectators of the struggle. 

Under the Peshwa’s banner,* for the last time, came all the 
great Mahratta chiefs, Daulat Eao Sindia, Tilkaji Holkrir, 
Eaghuji Bhonsl^ from Nagpur, Govind Eao from Bar6da, and all 
the lesser chieftains were there. 

The battle of K6rdla, 1795. —At Kdrdla (March 1795), a 
victory was obtained by the Mahrattas, more the result of a 
panic among the Moguls than of Mahiatta bravery. But 
Nizilm Ali was obliged to treat. An obnoxious minister, 
Mashir-ul-Mulk, who had resisted the MahVatta claims, was 
surrendered. Eaymond, a Frenchman, was in command of 
the Haidar^bM troops, while Perron was with Sindia’s 
contingent. 

Large territorial concessions were then made to the Mahrattas, 
including Daulat^bM. 

90. Ndni Farnavis and Ragoba's Sons. — The Nand was now 
in the zenith of his power and influence, but he lost his popu- 
larity by his treatment of Eagobds sons, whom he imprisoned in 
Sewneri. Of these Baji Edo was the eldest, and most accom- 
plished, winning in his manners, and a general favourite. 

The suicide of Mddu Bdo Ndrdyana, the Sixth Peshwd. 
Oct. 22, 1795. — The Nand forcibly prevented all intercourse 
between the Peshwa and his cousin, and this so irritated the 
young prince that he threw himself from a terrace of his palace, 
and died in two days. 

91. Bdjl Bdo II., the seventh and last Peshwd. — Baji Eao ii. 
succeeded him. But the Nand at first proposed that the late 
Peshwa’s widow should adopt a son, who should be placed on 
the throne. 

After endless intrigues, Daulat Ei>o Sindia and the Nana 
united in the elevation of Baji Edo, and in December 1796 he 
was placed on the Musnud, with Farnavis once more prime 
minister. The Nand no doubt aimed at gradually setting aside, 
the Peshwd, as the Peshwds had superseded the Edjas. He 
made himself hereditary Dtwdn, But ho had no son to take his place. 
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Baji Eao II., though of most prepossessing manners and 
appearance, was a worthless man, fitted to bring to ruin, as he 
did, the state which had the misfortune to receive him for its 
rul'er. 

His first endeavour was to rid himself of Daulat R^o Sindia, 
and of the Nana. The former was continually in Pfina, where 
he overruled the young Peshwa, who determined at any cost to 
send him back to flindflstaii. But first the ruin of the NAna 
must be effected. It was determined, with the aid of Sindia, to 
seize him. Pffna for a day and a night was a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion: The Nana w’as sent a prisoner to Ahmadnagar, 
while Shirzi Kao Ghatge, i, father-in-law of Sindia, was made 
minister, and was allowed to plunder, tortiu*e, and kill the 
inhabitants of Pffna at his pleasure, lie W£|^ an execrable 
monster. The Peshw^ was also assisted, in his attempts to free 
himself, by his adopted brother, Amrit Kao, 

Sindia himself now wished to return to Hinddstrln, but could 
not find funds to pay his troops, find several battles, resulting 
from domestic quarrels, took pljice. The Nana was liberated, 
at the earnest request of Bajt Kao, who even paid him a mid- 
night visit in disguise, threw" himself before the old statesman, 
and swore that he had never consented to his seizure. The 
Nana again became chief minister. 

92. Lord Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley) was now 
Govcrnor-Cxeneral. With him Nizam All concluded a treaty, by 
which he dismissed his French ' soldiers, received six British 
battalions, and, in fact, came under the famous subsidiary system. 

Now came the final war of the English with Tippff. The 
Pcshw4, who had promised to help the English against Tippff, 
was secretly laying his plans to aid him, when the sudden intelli- 
gence airivcd of the cai)turo of Seringapatam, and the death of 
the Tiger of Mys6r (ch. xii.). 

Britain had no rival now in India, except the Mahrattas. 

^ 98. Tffkaji Holk^r, and his successor, Jeswant R^o HolkS^r. 

— Tffkaji Holk^r died in 1795. He left four sons. The oldest 
was imbecile. The second was Mulh^r EHo, who was killed this 
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year in a fray at Ptlna, and the third, who was illegitimate, was 
called Jeswant EAo. He eventually succeeded to the govern- 
ment. Meanwhile he became a great freebooter, and a formid- 
able rival to Sindia. Bhils, Pind^ris, Mahrattas, and Afghans 
now flocked to Ind6r, like ill-omened birds of prey. He had 
soon an army of 70,000 men. It will require the Pindari war of 
1818 to give quiet to these districts. 

94. Mahratta affairs in 1799. — The eighteenth r-entury closed 
with universal confusion in Mahratta affairs. Civil war, in 
which the Eiija at Sat^rd, the KolhapQr chiefs Sindia, and the 
Peshwa’s own officers were engaged, jaged thiunghout the whole 
country. 

Death of Farnavis, 1800. — The death of N^na Farnavis, 
which happened in March 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa’s 
Government. 

He was an astute statesman, thougli personally timid, on the 
whole, a patriot. He firmly oi)j)osed the introduction of the 
kSUBSTDTARY sys'I’em into Pilna, respected and admired the 
English, but politically regarded them ever with fear and 
aversion. 

95. Daulat Rflo Sindia and Jeswant Rio HolkS-r.— In the 

end of 1800, Sindia returned to Miilwa, where several bloody 
battles were fought between him and J eswant Eao Holkar. 

The infamous Ghatge joined his fathei*-in-law, Sindia’s arm}'', 
and under his command the troops gained a complete victory 
over Holkar, and the result was the pillage of Indor, in revenge 
for that of tljein. 

Ahalya Bai’s sacred city was laid waste. 

Jeswant Eao was now nejirly ruined, Sindia’s and the 
Peshwa’s troops gained several great advantages over him, but 
he, by a skilful march, arrived unexpectedly in the neighbour- 
hood of Puna, and there gained a dec-sive victory, October 25, 

1801. * 

The Peshwa unffer Eritish protection, 1801. — This battle hac^ 
the most momentous results. The Peshwa fled to Singhur, and 
immediately offered to Colonel Barrv Close, the British resident, 
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an engagement to su))sidise six battalions of sepoys, and to pay. 
twenty -five lakhs of rupees annually for their support. He 
eventually passed over to Ba^sdny and put himself under British 
protection. The critiinglemeiit of aftairs was very strange, and 
it is evident that the ruin of the Mdhrattas was inevitable. 

The real Raja of the Mahrattas was in Sal lra, a mere puppet. 
His chief minister and real sovereign, Baji RAo II., the seventh 
Peshwa, was driven from his capital by his feudatory, liolkAr, 
with whom another feudatory, Sindia, was at war. The British 
had to mediate. The Maitratta confederation was at an 
EN13. This was ^22 years after the death of the founder, the 
great Sivaji (1 680-1 S02). 

96. Ahmadab^d or Bar6da affairs. — Meanwhile at Bardda 
(which had now become the capital of the Gackwar’s dominions, 
instead of Ahmadabad), on the death of Govind RAo, disputes 
about the succession compelled the English to interfere. They 
took the ])art of Raoji Apjiaji, as minister of the heir, Afiand 
Rao, who was of weak intellect. 

JJaroda was taken, a subsidiary force received, and the state 
came under the sursidiary system, January 1803. This was 
ratified by the Peshwa in the treaty of Basscin. 

Major Walker, a distinguislicd adniinistratoi-, became tlie first 
resident. Infanticide was aboli.shed, and good order introduced 
tlii’ough his wisdom, energy, and beuevolence. 

Sffrat . — Stltmt wvis finally taken possession of by Governor 
Duncan in 1799. 

97. The Treaty of Bassein, 1802. — To return, HolkAr soon 
began to plunder Puna, and set up a new PesliAva, a son of Amrit 
Rao. This liastencd the signing of The Treaty OF Bassein, 
31st December 1802. 

The conditions. — This celebrated treaty disunited for ever the 
Mahrattas, and gave the English complete authority over them. 
By it the Peshwa engaged (1.) to admit a subsidiary force, and 
to pay twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance annually ; (2.) to 
receive no European of any nation hostile to the English into 
his dominions ^ (3.) to give up all claims to Shrat, and to leave 
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his disputes with the Nizam and the Gaekw^r to British media- 
tion; and (4.) to remain the faithful ally of England. 

Full protection to him and to his territories \Vas in return 
guaranteed by the British. 

98. The war caused by the Treaty of Bassein. — We are now 

approaching the history of the second war of the Mahrattas with 
the English. (A.D. 1803-1804.) Daulat Rao Sindia and Eughnjl 
Bhonsle were both opposed to the treaty of Bassein, as was 
natural, and prepared for war. Sooner or later an English wai’ 
with these chieftains was inevitiible. , 

General Wellesley had to reinstate the Poshwa in Puna, of 
which Jeswant Rao Holkar was in possession, SSindia being at 
BurhAnp^r with an army. Raghujt in Berar was preparing for 
war. 

Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s armies. — Two armies wore now 
marched, by the command of the Governor-General. One under 
his illustrious brother, Major-General Arthur Wellesley, assembled 
on the northern frontier of Mysor, and the other, under General 
Stevenson, consisting of the Haidarabad subsidiary force, was 
encamped at Purinda, or\ the eastern border of the Peshw^’s 
territory. 

General Wellesley readied Phna by forced marches, on the 
20th of April. The future duke had always maintained that 
India would never know peace till the English were supreme in 
Ptlna. 

The Peshwil was reinstated in May. Holkar then retreated 
to Mrdwa, and Stevenson advanced to the Godavari to protect 
the country. 

The two chieftains, Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsle, 
still pretended to bo well inclined to the British, but demurred 
to the treaty of Bassein. General Wellesley, to whom the whole 
authority, political as well as military, had been intrusted, simply 
required that Sindia should withdra,. to Malwa, and Raghujt 
Bhonsle to Berar, when ho would remove the British troops. 

This they refused to do, and tlie Second Mahkatta War began.*, 


99. Preparations for the second Mahratta war. — The Marquess 
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Wellesley at onqe determined to attack the confederates at every 
point. He acted as his own Minister of War. The British 
troops were stationed in the following places : — 

(1.) GtEneral Wellesley had 8030 men, and was encamped 
near Ahmad nagar. 

(2.) General Stevenson had 7920 men, on the banks of the 
Godavari. 

(3.) General Stewart, with a covering army, was stationed 
between the Kishtna and TCingabadra. 

(-4.) In Gujarat there were 7352 men, under General Murray, 
holding the various forts, of whom 5000 were ready for field 
service. 

(5.) In Hindustan General Lake had 10,500 men. 

(G.) At Alirdnibad 3500 men were ready, under Colonel 
Powell, \o act on Bandelkhand. * 

(7.) Under Colonel Harcourt, 52 IG men wore prepared to 
march on Kuttack, •the extreme eastern point of Raghuji 
Bhoiisle’s dominions. 

A glance at the map wi 11 show how completely the Mahratta 
powers were thus within the meshes of a mighty net. The 
whole was arranged by the two wonderful brothers, the 
Marquess and the future Duke. 

To oj^pose these were Daiilat Rao Sindia s troops and those of 
Raghuji Bhonslc, consisting of 50,000 horse and 30,000 infantry, 
commanded by Euroj)eans, numerous and well-served artillery, 
and a great multitude of irregular troops, but the leaders them- 
selves possessed neither courage nor military skill. 

Sindia’s troops, and, in fact, all his dominions in Hindfist^n, 
were under M. Perron, who had succeeded the vetern De Boigne. 
Sindia himself had remained near Pilna from the date of his 
accession. 

JesAvant Rao Ilolkar was in Miihva plundering, and striving 
to maintain an appearance of neutrality. He rejoiced at the 
prospect of the humiliation of his rival Sindia, though he himself 
hated and feared the British. 

^ The Mahratta dominion now extended from Delhi to the 
Caveri, and from the mouth of the Mahanadi to the Gulf of 
Cambay, over a population of 40,000,000. 
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Their whole armies numbered 210,000 infantry and 100,000 
cavalry. 

100. Ahmadnagar taken. — The first great blow, promptly 
delivered, was the capture of Ahmadnagar^ Sindia’s great arsenal, 
August 12, 1803. 

Stevenson took Jalna, September 9. 

101. Assal, 1803, September 23. — The second ;^reat blow was 
the British victory of AssaI. The whole Mahratta army was 
now strongly encamped near the villages ^of BokerdOn and 
Jaffirabiid. It consisted of 10,000 regular infantry, 100 well- 
equipped guns, and 40,000 horse 

On 23rd September, Wellesley learned that the confederates 
were encamped on the Kailna-, near its confluence Avith t?he Juah, 
both these streams being tributaries of the Southern PArna, 
which is a main affluent of the Godavari •Not far from the forlc 
of the two first rivers is the fortified village of Assal. He 
resolved to attack them at once. 

On the advance of the British troops, the Mahrattas began a 
terrible cannonade. The 74th Eegiment, the 19th Light 
Dragoons, and the 4th Madras Cavalry, nobly contested the 
field. Three hundred and sixty men formed the entire 19th, 
but they and the 4th Madras Cavalry, led by Colonel MaxAvcll, 
charged the Avholo Mahiatta army, in which were eight of De 
Boigne’s traiiK'd battalions. 

The enemy’s line gave way, driven Avith great slaughter into 
the Juah at the point of the bayonet by the advancing line of 
British infantry, and the battle Avas won, but one-third of the 
British troops lay dead upon the field, 

Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsle fled from the field 
early in the day, almost at the first shot. 

Stevenson joined Wellesley on the evening of the 24th. 

102. The next undertakifigs Avcrc the reduction of the city of 
Burhanpiir, and of the fort of Asirghar. These Avere accom- 
plished (October 2L) by Colonel Stevenson. 

Sindia had noAv nothing left in the Dakhan. 
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103. The campaign in OujarAt. — In Gujardt, the city of 
Broach, Sindia's only seaport, the fort of Pawangarh and the 
town of Champanir were taken (September 1 7). 

104. Lake’s victories, 1803 (Oawnpoor). — In Hindustan, 
General Lake, with the same powers that Wellesley possessed 
in the Dakhan, marched from Khanphr against Sindia’s army 
which was under Perron. 

(1.) He first took Cool and the adjacent fort of Alighar, August 
29. Alighar had always been regarded as impregnable. The 
78th Highlanders took it, with wonderful gallantry, by storm. 
Two hundred and eighty-one guns were captured in it. 

(2.) At this time Perron and his staff, who had long been 
objects of jealousy to the Mahratta officers, retired from Sindia’s 
service. .M. Louis Bourquin succeeded Perron. • 

(3.) Battle of Delhi. — This latter met the English under the 
walls of Delhi, and was defeated in a battle skilfully fought by 
Lake, September 11. Sikhs were in the army that opposed Lake 
on that occasion. 

(4.) Delhi surrendered. The person and family of Shfili 
Alam IT. thus came into Lord Lake s hands. So did Britain’s 
power extend in less than fifty years after the battle of Plassey. 

(5.) Bourquin and the other French ollicers surrendered. 

(6.) Agra taken. — Agia Avas besieged and taken, October 18. 
Immense treasure was found there, and promptly distributed 
among the army. 

(7.) The Battle of Liswari, November 1, 1803. — Tjakc now 
set out in pursuit of another wing of Sindia’s army (the ‘ Dakhan 
Inviiicibles ’), which retired before him to the hills of Mewat. 
Ho overtook it (November 1), near Laswari, and a most severely 
contested battle was fought. The veterans trained by Dc Boigne 
died heroically in the field. The victory was, however, complete ; 
and it laid all Sindia’s dominions in Hindustan, from Delhi and 
Agra to the Cliambal, at Lake’s feet. 

Thus Avas this formidable French-Mahratta pOAver for ever 
broken ; at the time that the Mahrattas were undoubtedly the 
•^foremost ’ people in India. 

105. Kuttack. — Colonel Harcourt was sent against Kuttack, 
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which he took (October 10). By the 14th of October, the whole 
district of Kuttack was conquered. The priests of Juggernath 
hastened to put themselves and their temple under the protection 
of the British General. The conquest of Orissa seems to have 
cost £30,000 sterling and fifty men. 

Colonel Powell cleared Bandelkhand. (From September 1 6 to 
October 13.) 

106. Argdiom. — In the Dakhan, negotiations for peace were 

entered into by the Mahratta chiefs, but in a vacillating and 
deceitful manner. • 

Wellesley, following up the Ntlgpur army, now attacked the 
confederates at Argaom, and gained a complete victory. 

G§»wilgarh. — Gawilgarh, a celebrated stronghold of the Kaja 
of Bcrar, was lakeii December 15, by Colonel Stevenson. This 
strong fortress is on a high hill between the sources of tlic Taptt 
and the Northern PQrna rivers. 

107. Treaty with the R^ja of Mgpur. The peace of D6og§.om. 
The Fifth Mahratta Treaty. — On 17th December, Raghiiji 
Bhonsle, utterly discomfited, signed a treaty, by which — 

(1.) He ceded Kuttack and Balasor; 

(2.) He gave up all his territory west of the N. Warda (the 
great cotton-fields), and south of the range of hills on which 
Gawilgarh stands ; 

(3.) He agreed to submit to British arbitration all disputes 
between himself, the Niziim, and the Peshwa ; and 

(4.) He engaged to admit no foreigners hostile to Great 
Britain into his service. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone. — This is called the Treaty of 
D flOGAoM. The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone (one of 
the most celebrated of Britisli-Indian statesmen, who aftenvards 
twice declined the office of Governor-General) was the first 
resident at the Nagpur court. 

108. The Treaty of Sirji Anjeugfiom. — Very reluctantly, 
the 30th December 1803, did Daulat Rao Sindia also sign a 
treaty, by which he ceded to the English all his territory between 
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the Jamna and the Ganges; all north of Joyphr, J6dhpiir, and 
Gohud ; the forts of Ahmadnagar and Broach and theii* districts; 
all between the Ajunta Ghats and the Godavari. 

Major (Sir) John Malcolm was the first resident at Sindia's 
court. This is called the Treaty of SirjI AnjengAom. 

Sindia, in February 1804, agreed to come completely under 
^ Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary system. The treaty Avas signed at 
Burhanpfir. 

109. Other Minor Treaties. — Treaties were also made with 
the Thijput cliiefs of Jcyphr, Jodhpdr, Bhndi, and Macheri; the 
Jat Eiija of Bhartpdr, the liana of G6hud, and Ambaji Inglia, 
who had obtained a portion of the Gohud territory. 

Most of the Kc^jpRt chiefs had been subdued 1^ Holkdr and 
Sindia, and had sullbred greatly. 

Thus ended the Second Mahratta War. 

110. War with Jeswant RAo HolkS,r.— The British had now 
(1804) three armies in the field : one at Jafliriibad ; one at Phna ; 
one, under Lord Lake, in Hindustan. 

The two former Avere preserving peace in the neAvly assigned 
districts; and the last Avas Avatching Jeswant Rao llolkar, who 
AA^as ravaging llindLlslan, and had taken into his pay the dis- 
banded soldiers of Sindia and the Raja of Berar. 

This chieftain, after many negotiations, proceeded to plunder 
Ajmir, and to threaten the Rajphts under British protection, 
lie demanded also cessions of territory, and it became evident 
that war with him was inevitable. An army of 80,000 men 
attended him in his forays. It was necessary that this predatory 
horde should be scattered. 

111. This supplementary Avar began in April 1804, and lasted 
till December 1805. Holkar was the declared antagonist ; but 
Sindia also was involved in it. It Avas ended by an unsatisfactory 
and holloAV peace. 

^ The Third Mahratta War, 1804, 1805. — It may be called the 
Third Mahratta War. We shall give a summary only of the 
events connected with it. 
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(1.) The fort of Toiik Rrimpura was stormed, May 16. Iridor 
was taken by Colonel Murray, August 24. 

(2.) Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhundra Pass to 
Delhi, losing his guns and baggage, and many of his troops, 
July 8- August 31. This almost rivals the convention of VVar- 
gaom, or the defeat of Baillie. The disgrace was soon wiped olF. 

(3.) This emboldened Ilolkar to attack Delhi; but he was 
nobly repulsed by Colonel Ochterlony, the resident, October 8 14. 

( 4 .) General Frazer and Colonel Monson gaijied a complete 
victory at Dig. General Frazer fell, November 13. Colonel 
Monson took ciglity-seven guns, among which were fourteen that 
he had lost. 

(5.) General Lake fell upon Holkar’s troops at Fatighar, and 
cut them up, JTovember 17. 

(G.) Lake besieged Dig, which was stormed, December 23. 
Sir C. Metcalfe, then a young civilian, was present as a volunteer 
at this siege. 

(7.) Thus all Ilolkar’s forts, Chanda, Galua, and his capital, 
Indor had been captured. He had, in fact, lost all he possessed 
in Malwa, as well as in the Dakhan. 

(8.) Dig and Ehartpilr belonged to the Jat Raja, who had 
behaved treacherously to his allies the British, having aided and 
encouraged Holkar. 

(9.) Bhartpftr w^as now rashly and inconsiderately besieged 
(January 2, 1805.) It is a fortified town, six or eight miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a very lofty mud wall, and was 
regar'ded as impregnable by the Hindfis. The Raja w^as resolute 
in his defence, and Lord Lake was not prepared for such a siege. 
Four assaults failed. 

Meanwhile Ilolkar and his friends were surprised and cut up 
on every side by General Lake and his active oflicei’s. 

On the ICth April, the Bhartpfir RTxja came to terms; and, 
though the city had not been taken, paid tw^enty lakhs of rupees, 
and renounced Holkar’s alliance. 

This was certainly a gain ; but the ill -success of the siege loft 
a bad impression, wdiich was not removed till Lord Combermewi 
took the city in January 1826. 

(10.) Daulat R^o Sindia broke ^aith after the death of his 
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i^reat minister, Wittal Pant ; seized Mr. Jenkins, the assistant 
resident ; and with his father-in-law, the infamous Ghatg^, and 
Ambaji Inglia, espoused, though not quite o]3enly, Holkar’s 
cause; being annoyed, and justly so, at the denial to him of 
Gwalior and Guliud. 

(11.) Now came the second appointment ut Lord Cornwallis, 
July 30, 1805. IJis mission was to restore peace at any sacrifice. 
Lord Lake unwillingly conducted ^he negotiations, wliich were 
to make his victories vain. 

(12.) A ncAv treaty was made with Sindia, on the basis of that 
of Sirji Anjongaon^. Goliud and Gwalior were taken from the 
L’ana of Gohud, who was unfit for government, and made over 
to Sindia. 

Thus. Sindia was conciliated. The magnifi(;^nt fortress of 
Gwalior has ever since belonged to the Sindia family. 

Jeswant Kao Holkar was driven by Lord Lake into the Panjab, 
where ho obtained no fissistanco from tlio Sikhs. lie sued foj’ 
peace, and, fortunately for him, Sir G. r)arlow’s policy permitted 
him lo obtain it on ludicrously easy tcims. (November 1805.) 

One thing is to bo especially deplored here. The Kaja of 
Kundi, and other KajpCit chiefLiiiis, who had been faithful allies 
of the English, were left, unprotected, to ‘ the moderation and 
good faith,’ that is, to the vengeance, of Ilolkar and Sindia. 
’Lhis Lord Lake earnestly deprecated, but in vain. Metcalfe, 
too, rempiistratod in emphatic language. 

Of course, troubles must again arise Avith these Mahratta 
chiefs. MchidpQr, and the events of 1818, will be required to 
bring these aflairs to a satisfactory termination. 

112. The Treaty of Bardda. — The treaty of Karoda, April 
1805, finally brought the Gaekwdr under the subsidiary system. 
This treaty was precisely similar to that of Bassein. 

Part VI. — Events subsf.quent to 1805. The Decadence of 
THE J\Iahkatta States. 

113. The causes of the Decline and Fall of the Mahrattas. — 
We are now approaching the last period of Mahratta history. 
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(1.) The excessive aggranclisement of Mahadaji Sindia, making 
him independent of the Peshwa ; and, in fact, a rival to him. 
His example was not lost on the other Mahratta chieftoins. 

(2.) The dissensions consequent on the death of Ndrdyana Rao, 
with the quarrels and rivalries of Ragoba, Nilna Farnavis, Raji 
Rao II., Jeswant Kao Holkar, and Daulat Rao Sindia, completely 
disintogi’atcd the confederation. 

(3.) Moreover, the confederation had within itself elements of 
disunion, and consequent weakness. The Peshwa and his coun- 
cillors were Brahmans ; 8india and Ilolkar were Sildras ; Raghujl 
Bhonsle was a Kshetriya. 

(4.) Shah Alam ll. Avas now in the powui of the British. 
Under the shadow of the new paramount power, the corruption 
and disorder wjiich favoui-cd the rise of the Mahrattas could not 
exist. 

114. Death of Jeswant R^o Holkar. — eJeswant Rao Holkar, 
after committing many atrocities, Avent mad in 1808, and died 
so in 1811. His state Avas noAV in a condition of extreme dis- 
order. It Avas administered by Tulsi Bai, a concubine of JesAv^ant 
Riio Ilolkar, in the name of Mulhiir Rao Holkar, an illegitimate 
son of that chief. The army had become totally unmanage- 
able. 

115. Sindia in Gwdlior. — In 1810, Daulat Rao Sindia made 
(iwaliOr his headquarters. Ilis fatlier-in-laAv, Ghatg(^, died that 
year, having been killed Avhilc re.sisting an order for his arrest. 
The influence of this ruffian on Daulat Rao Sindia Av^as most 
pernicious. Ho was a determined enemy of the British power. 

116. Amir KhS.n. — The name of Amir Khdn, ‘a vulgar and 

ferocious copy of Holkar,’ appears frequently in the history of 
this period. Ho was an Afghan adventurer, avIio aided JesAvant 
Rao Holkar in his early stniggles (IbOO), became his greatest 
general, took the control of affiiirs during his insanity, and was 
bent on establishing Jiimself in Rajpfltana (1809). « 

A groat contest arose among the Rajpflt princes for the hand 
of Krishna Kumdri, the beautiful daughter of the Rana of Oudipflr. 
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In the course of this Man Sing of JOdhjjiir sustained a terrible 
defeat. Amir Khan fomented these quarrels ; and even induced 
the Rana of Oudiphr to murder his daughter, on whose account 
these qmirrels had arisen. 

With Amir Khan there were many contests. 

' 117. B&ji RS.0 II. — We return to Pftna. From 1803 to 1810, 

Colonel Sir Harry Close was Resident there. Haji RAo was full 
of hatred to the English, while sensible of the strength Avhich 
their troops gave him. He professed the utmost cordiality, but 
intrigued with Sindia ; and his grejit deljight was to humble and 
oppress the families that had been opposed to his party. Ho had 
never ceased to regi’et the treaty of Basscin. He was not 
destitute^ of ability; but was intriguing, superstitious, and 
avaricious. 

118. Elphinstone in PHna. — In 1811, the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who had been on General Wellesley’s stiiff 
in 1803, and who had reckon tly returned from his celebrated 
mission to Jiilbul, ^vas appointed Resident at the Peshwii’s court. 
He knew the people and the work, and had much direct personal 
intercourse with the natives. 

119. Trimbakji Dainglia. — Wc arc now ijitroduced (1813) to 
the man whose connection with the Peshwa consummated the 
I'liin of the Mahrattas. Trimhalji DahujUa was a spy, and had 
I'ise.n, by every infamous compliance, to the position of chief 
favourite of Baji Urio, who found in him a kindred spirit. This 
man hatcjd Europeans, and laboured with success to impress his 
mastoi- with the idea that he could restore the Mahratta power 
to the state in which it was under the lirst great Peshw^s. His 
cruelty and violence in the exercise of the oflice of prime-minister, 
which he soon attained, were unbounded ; and the government 
was exceediiigly corrupt and oppressive. 

His plans. — BA,]! Rao was induced by this wretched man to 
(^pen communications with Sindia, HolkAr, and Raghuj! Bhonsle, 
and his design was to restore the Mahratta confederacy. 

Disputes between BSji B&o II. and the Gaekwdx. — The 

1 
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province of Gujarat was then much under British inlluence. 
The Resident was Colonel Walker, and his measures deliv’^ered it 
fi’om anarchy. There were disputes between Bajl Rao and the 
Gaek war's Government, regarding debts due to the Phna Court, 
and Gang/ldhar Sastrl was sent to discuss the matter. The 
Sastri, a Brahman, was assassinated by Trimbakji's agents, -^vit-h 
Baji Kao's concurrence, at the sacred shrine of Panderphr. Tins 
outrage filled every mind with horror. Mr Elphinstonc required 
the punishment of the assassin, and 'JYimbakji was confined in 
the fort of Tanna, on the island of Salsettc. Trimbakjl was now 
supplied secretly with money by the Peslnva, and proceeded 
to raise troops and to organise an insurrection Avith the design 
of driving the British from the country. 

Mr. Elphin'otone’s efforts in Ptoa. — Mr. Elphinstone with the 
utmost forbearance, prudence, and firmness, ti’ied to bring Baji 
Rap to a better mind, and to induce him to ret race his steps. It 
Avas, hoAvever, necessary, at last, to assume a most decided tone. 
A ncAv treaty Avas prepared circumscriln ng his poAver, aud BAji 
was comjiollcd to sign it (1817). Ahraadnagar Avas coded to the 
English, and Trimbakji was to be given up, but he managed to 
elude his pursuers. 

120. The Marquess of Hastings. — The IMarquess of Hastings 
(Karl Moira) had succeeded (October 1813), and it became 
evident that the Palans, under Amii* Khan, ^Ind the Pindaris 
must be put doAvn. 

The Findd.ris. The rinddris were a collection of the loAvcst 
freebooters, the very refuse of all the laAvless, predatory hordes 
that infested the Dakhan. They had folloAVcd, like obscene 
beasts of prey, the armies of the carl}^ Mahratta chieftains, by 
Avhom assignments of land had been made to them along the 
banks of the Narbaddah. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar had giA'^cn them a golden hag. 

Their first conspicuous Jeader was Khartm Khdn (a Rohilla l)y 
birth), AA’ho had been imprisoned by Siridia in Gwalior, and Avas 
not released till 1810. Another was Chitu (l)y birth a Jat), AA^ho 
Avas kept in confinement by Amir Khan till 1816, and Avho was 
their ablest chief. 
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Wlicn the Mahratta chicflaina ceased to be engaged in endless 
wars, these Pind^ j lost their occuf)ation, as jacfcils attending 
those expeditions. They now began plundering on their own 
account, and gradually increased the field of their operations, 
and the daring of their exploits. Their army in 1812 did not 
fall short of f) 0,000 horsemen. 

121, The beginningof the Avar in Xipiil (1811) was unfavourable 
to the English. This encouraged the Mahrattiis to contenijilato 
tlio renewal of their confederacy. They thcrefoi'e secretly a])ctted 
the Pindans and Patans in their excesses, though the time had 
not come for any open hostilities on their part. 

122. Arrangements for the Pindari war, October 16, 1817. — 

Now came on what Ave may call tlie Fourth ]\1aiii;atta A\’ak. 
It really lasted from October 1817 to F(‘bjuary 18, 1818, tliougli 
all the forts Averc not taken till Apill 1819. 

The chief Ijattlos Avero : — ' 

(a.) Kirld, November 5, I8l7. 

(b.) NAgpfir, Noveml)cr 20, 1817. 

(c.) Mehidpflr, December 21, 1817. 

(d.) Korigaom, January 1, 1818, 

(c.) Ashta, February 19, 1818. 

The Marquess of Hastings, in 1817, rcsoh^d to put doAvn 
finally, not only the Pinduris, but all the picdatory poAvers of 
Central India. This Avas I'cquircd ])y humanity, not less than by 
policy. The Nizam’s dominions, and the Northern Sirkars, 

Av ei’c invaded and pillaged by the Pindaris, Avho had thus throAvri 
doAvn the gauntlet, and the Covcrnor-CTeneral Avas bound to take 
it up. 

The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled by the 
intri, Louies of Siiidia and Holkar, and by their constant violation 
of tlurni. 

The Con ernor-Cenerars plan was to surrourid the infested 
districts Avith troops, and thus to hem in and dcstioy the 
•ravagers and their allies. Lord Hastings himself left Calcutta 
early in July, 1817, for the scene of conflict. 

Five divisujns of troops Avere in the held under Sir Thomas 
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Jlislop. One diviyion was stationed in Gujarat. Four divisions, 
under the personal command of the Marquess himself, marched 
from Bengiil, and a reserve force was posted at Adwanl. Con- 
tingents were left at Pfliia, Ilaidcrrihrid, and NagpA 

Sir Thomas Hislop was to advance into Malvv;l, crossing the 
Narbaddah at Ilmdia. A force from Nagphr was to advance l)y 
lloslmngribad. The (ithers wore sUitioncd in Berar, and in 
Katidesh, at liewari, Agra, Sikandi-a, and Kalinjir. The Gujarat 
force was to enter Malw/i by ])bliud. Other troops were on the 
Upper iSone, and on tlie U])por Narbaddah. The whole British 
force amounted to 11(5,000 men, having 300 guns. 


123. Sindia. — The Governor-General first took uj) his position 
with the main ^;irmy near Gw/ilior, where Sindia was cqmpelh^d 
to sign a treaty, by which he engaged fully to co-op(irate with. 
the British in restoring peace and ordca*, ]>y the extermination 
of all the prcdatvHy hordes, a measure of wliich he (5.s])ecially was 
to reap the fruits. This was completed on the very day of BajT 
J^ilo’s atbick on the Residency. Sindia ’s co-operation was very 
iTisincero and tardy, but he was eficctually j^revented from 
openly joining in the war. 


124. Malcolm. — Sir flohn Malcolm was appointed the agent 
of the Govcrnordierieral, with ample ])olilical powers, in the 
Dakhan. Baji liao deceived Sir John by his protestations, l)ut 
Mt‘. Klphinstonc was thoroughly convinced of his treacherous 
designs. 

The first great episode of the rindari war was the outbreak of 
Phna. 

The Attack on the Pdna Residency, November 5, 1817. — The 

Peshwa was even then maturing his plans for an attack on the 
Residency. Mr. Elphinstone brought the British troops together 
to Kirki, four miles from Pflna. Baji If/io had determined to 
spare no one of the whole Bivtish residents except two persons, 
Dr. Coats, who had cured him of au illness, and Major P^ord, 
the commandant. ' 

The Peshwa’s prime minister and commander-in-chief was 
Bappu Gokla (nephew of an officer called Dhundd Pant), a 
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chivcalrous and honourable officer, the last of the grejit Mahratta 
warriors. ' 

The battle of Kirki. — When it was evident that the attack 
was about tm begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrew to Kirki, and a 
battle ensuea between the Mahrattii army, which consisted of 
18,000 horse, and 8000 foot, with fourteen guns, and Major 
Ford’s troops, consisting of 2800 rank and file, of whom 800 
were Eiu^opcans. 

Tlie Mahrattas Averc easily defeated and driven off. The 
Peshwa, hoAvever, plundered the Pesidency, murdered several 
oflicers who Averc seized Avhilc travelling, and committed other 
acts of ])ar])aT'ou.s cruelty. 

125. General Smith, who Av^as encamped near the Chanda hills, 
noAv maTched on PDna. Baji Iblo tied before hinf The English 
general occupied the city, and pursued the Peshwa, avIio tied 
to Milliidi (Mowlee), a sacred place near SatAra, at the conliu- 
cnce of the Ycna and Kislitna, thence to Panderpffr, thence 
to the north of Jiudi' (where, haAuiig been joined by Trimbakjt, 
he fortified himself at Bamanwari), and finally to the south. 
There the Baja of Satara and his family joined the English 
general. 

MeanAvhile a battalion, consisting of about 500 men, belonging 
to the 1st Bcgimcnt, was sent for from SerAi* by Colonel Barr, 
Avho then commanded in Pfina. 

The heroic defence of Korigaom, January 1, 1818. — It mfirched 
on the 21st Dec'omber 1817, attended by 300 irregular hoj’se, all 
under the command of Captain Francis Staunton. On reaching 
Korigaom (January 1, 1818), they found 25,000 Mahratta horse 
on the opposite bank of the Biiiia. These, A\nth 5000 of the 
Peshwa’s infantry, attacked the British tioops, avIio Avere ex- 
haust(‘{l by a long night march, Avere without food or Avater, and 
compelled to fight under a blazing sun. The conflict raged all 
day, and at nightfall the PeshAva’s army retreated. The I*eshwa 
himself, from a height two miles distant, beheld the fight. The 
heroic Captain Staunton lost 175 men in killed and Avounded, 
%ut the Mahrattas lost about 600 men. 

This Avas the most heroic event of the Avar, the famous defence 
of Koriydom. 
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The Peshw^ now fled towards the Carnatic. On the banks of 
the Guf?purbd he found General Thomas Munro, commissioner of 
those ceded districts (afterwards Governor of Madras), with 
troops raised on the spot, ready to oppose him. |po then fled 
towards Sholapfir. 

126. SatirS, occupied. — On February 10, 1818, Satard was 
taken. The next day the Ehagw^a Jenda (or swallow-tail flag of 
Sivaji) was hoisted, and a prpclamation was issiied, declaring 
that Iirijl Kito and his family were excluded frcjin all share in 
the government, which was assumed by the Governor-General, 
reserving a small tract ai*ouiid Satard for the comfortable and 
'dignified maintenance of the Kaja. 

Battle of Ashta. — The decisive battle, where Gokla fell, was 
fought at Ashta, between Sholapfir and Panderpfir, Fcbrliary 19. 

The PeshwS.s from 1714 to 1818. — Thus fell the house of 
Brdaji Vishwanfith, which from 1714 had in reality swayed the 
Mahratta sceptre. 

B§ji Rfto surrenders. — Baji Bao, after wandering about ^viLh 
his army, sufl'ering great privations, and looking vainly for help 
from the Mahratta chiefs, themselves in great straits, surrendered 
to Sir John Malcolm, who guaranteed him the princely pension 
of eight lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Bitfir, near KliaJipfir, was assigned as his residence. Then*, he 
died in fJaiiiiary 1853. 

'JVimbakji managed to evade his pursuers, till he was seized 
by Lieutenant Svvanston ; an<l was retained a prisoner to the 
period of his death, in the fort of Chunar, on the Ganges. 

Baji Bao had no sons. lie ado 2 )te(l Sirik Dhundfi Pant, 
commonly called the Nana Saheb. This man, infamous for the 
Khanpfir massacres, perished (as is sup 2 )osed) in the Nipal jungles. 

Thus ended the line of the Peshwas. 

127. NS,gpfir. — Appd SciJicb (sometin^es called Mfidaji Bhonsle), 
regent of IS'agpfir, procured the murder of I’arsaji (though this 
was not then known), and so succeeded him. 

He determined tcTabet the Feshwfi in his treacherous schemes. 
Mr. Jenkins was then Kesident. 
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The vacillating and timid Appa Sahrb did not show his real 
colours till November 24. He was not aware then that the 
Peshwa had made his atUick, and failed, but a few days before 
(November 5^ 

Mr. Jenkins had about 1400 men fit for duty. AppS, Saheb's 
troops Avere about 18,000. Thus the Mahratta army was more 
than twelve times that of the British. 

The Residency Avas at Sitabaldi, tAvo hills to tlie Avost of NRgpur. 
The Mahratta attack Avas foiled chiefly by the gallantry of 
Ck)lunel Ilopetoii Scott and Captain Fitzgerald. It began on the 
evening of November 26, and Avas not finally repulsed till about 
noon the next day. In gallantry it almost equalled Korigaom. 

The Battle of Nagpiir. — Reinforcements soon arrived under ■ 
General Doveton, and ^Vppa Saheb surrendered. The fort of 
Nfigpftr,*5till held by the Arab mercenaries, Avas stormed. (Appft 
Sah^b.) Appfi AA^as reinstated Avith the most stringent provisions for 
his fidelity to tlie British poAA^er ; but, beginning almost immediately 
to intrigue again, AA^as arrested by Mr. Jenkins, and sent, by com- 
mand of the Governor-General, to bo imprisoned at Allahflbad; 
but he escaped on the road, joined Chitu, the Pindari chief, Avas 
in the fort of Asirgliar AAdioii it was taken ; and after many 
wanderings took refuge Avith the Sikhs, and finally found his Avay 
to Jodhpilr, Avhere ho lived and died in utter obscurity (1840). 

A grandson of tlie late Raghuji Bhonsle was put on the Musnud, 
assuming his grandfathers name. 

From this time Nagpfir may be considered to have been under 
British Government; and owing to the Avise management of 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, it flourished greatly. 

A treaty Avas signed by this Ptaja, Avhen he attained his 
majority in 1826 , renouncing all dependence upon tlio Raja of 
fSatara, and all connection Avith that prince or any other Mah- 
ratta poAA^er; and confirming in all essential particulars the 
former subsidiary treaty made Avith Appa Salieb. 

Raghuji dying in 1853 Avilhout issue, his dominions wore 
annexed. 

Under successive British Commissioners the whole district has 
*since attained unprecedented prosperity. 
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128. The Defeat of the Pind^ris. — Wc must return from these 
two episodes, recording the fortunes of the last Peshw^, and of 
the Niigpflr Eiij, to the PindtlrU, 

They wore under three leaders: Chitu, Kharim Kh^n, and 
Wasil Muhammad. 

This last was the son of llira, a distinguished Pindari leader 
under Mahadaji Sindia. 

Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the generals of the other 
divisions, gradually drove them from their haunts across the 
Narbaddah. 

Chitu finally took refuge in Holkar's camp, near Mehidpur, 
on the right bank of the Sipra. Tulsi Lai, the regent, had at 
length boon compelled by the chiefs around her to join the con- 
federacy against the Lritish; and had marched to that place, 
where a great And decisive battle was fought. * 

Tulsi Bal. — Tulsi BM was put to death by her ti*oops, because 
they suspected her of a design to treat with the J<]iiglish. She 
was a woman of great beauty, tact, and intellect ; but vindictive 
and dissolute. 

129. The Battle of Mehidpfir. — Mulhilr Kao Holkar's troops 
were now about 20,000 in number, and were encamped on the 
Sipra, a tributary of tlie Chambal. They were a splendid body 
of cavalry, full of enthusiasm. Sir J. Hislop and Sii* John 
Malcolm crossed the river, attacked the enemj^’s strong position, 
carried it, dispersed them, and gained a complete victory, 
December 21, 1817. 

130. Treaty of Mundisor. — At Mundisor (or Mandeshwar), in 
KajpfitA.na, January 6th, 1818, a treaty between the young 
Mulh^r Eiio Holkar and the Governor-Crencral was signed. By 
this treaty he abandoned all authority over the Kajputs, and 
placed himself absolutely under Biitish protection, thus securing 
his territories and his dignity. 

The Holkdi* Family. — Mwilhar Ejio Holkar died childless in 
1833, at the age of twenty -eight. 

After some disputes, Hari liao Holktir, son of a brother of* 
Jeswant Eao, was installed at Inddr, March 1834. He died in 
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1843. His adopted son, Khandi KAo (no relation), died the 
following year. Tilkaji Rao ii. then succeeded. He atDiinod 
his majority in 1852. 

131. Sindia’s History. — Daiilat Rao Sindia, overawed by the 
near approach of Lord Hastings’s army, remained quiet, and there 
is nothing more of importance to record of him. Ho retained 
his dominions in peace. 

Ho died in March 1827, after Pkieigii of thirty-four years. 

His adopted son, tlankoji, succeeded ; but quarrels between 
him and liaiji Bat, widow of Sindia, and daughter of the in- 
famous Ghatge, increased by tjie indecision of Lord William 
Bcntinck, ended in the cx^nilsion of the Bai. 

132. 'The Pind^rl Leaders. — Of the three Andari leaders, 
Kharim Khan surrendered to Sir John Malcolm in February 1818; 
Wasil Muhammad gave himself iq) to Sindia, and subsequently 
poisoned himself; and Chitu oidy remained. Me was driven 
from one place to anothei*, his followers gradually forsaking him, 
until he was devoured by a tiger in the jungles near Asirghar. 

The fort of Asirghar itself, however, Avas not taken by General 
Doveton until Ajml 9th, 1819. This wiis the last exploit in the 
war ; here the Mahrattas made their final (JTort. 

133. Conclusion of the Third Mahratta War. — The conclusion 
of the Pindari Avar was marked ])y a general arrangement with 
the lesser chiefs, whom the Mahrattas had hitherto oppressed, 
bringing them under British protection. These affairs were 
majiagcd by Sii^ David Ochterloiiy with great Diet and discretion 

The Raja of Bundi, the Raja of Bhopal, and those of Jeypur 
and Jodhpur >verc among the chiefs who received additional 
territory. 

Ajmir and Mairwarra were m^idc over to the English. 

134. The Raja of SaUrS, restored, April 11, 1818. — After the 
surrender of Baji Rao, the Raja of Satara was, vnih great 

*pomp, restored, and seated on the throne by the Biitish 
authorities. 
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Grant Duff. — He immediately issued a proclamation, making 
over the government to Captain Grant Duff, the author of the 
Mahratta History. The Eaja's name was Pratab Singh (son of 
Sahii II.), then in his twenty-seventh year. 

The llaja intrigued against his benefactors; and, in 1839, Sir 
James Carnac, Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), gave him every 
opportunity of retracing his steps ; but he was obstinate, and was 
deposed, his brother being raised to the nominal dignity. The 
ex- Raja died in October 1847, and the Raja himself in April 
1848 ; and Satara was annexed to the British dominions by 
consent of the Home authorities in 1849. 

136. Political Officers. — The whole country wao now divided 
among various British officers, who gradually broughl it into 
order. 

A great part of the Mahratta country fonns part of the 
Bombay Presidency. Some of the tributary chieftains arc under 
the agents for Central India, KAjpfitana, and Central FVovinces, 
the most important being Sindia of Gwillior, Ilolkar of Indor, 
and the GaekwAr of Baroda. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PORTUGUESE — ^J'[IE mvwm — THE DANES — EARLY 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

Part I. — The Portuguese — The Sea-Roxtte to India. 

1. Dia*z rounds the Cape. — In 148G, Bartolommeo Diaz, an 
experienced and enterprising I’ortugucso na\'igator, passed the 
most southerly jioint of Africa, naming it the Cape of Tempests ; 
but King John II., who had far more comprehensive views, 
called it the Cape of Good Hope ; for a now route of navigation 
to tin? ]^ast had now been discovered. 

2. Da GSma lands in India. — In 1497, Vasco da Gilma, the 
famous navigatoi’, was sent out by King Emmanuel, the en- 
lightened patron of soa-adventiu'c ; passed the southern extremity 
of the mighty continent without encountering any storni.s or 
dangers; and, skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a 
pilot at Melinda, from whence he steered boldly across the Indian 
Ocean, and cast anchor oil’ Calicut, on lltli of May 1498. 

3. Da GSma in Calicut. — The Itaja of Calicut was a llindil. 
The port was open to merchants of every nation; but the trade 
^ras in the hands of the Muhammadans (or Moojs) from Arabia, 
Egypt, and the eastern coast of Africa, 

Muhammadanism had made great progress in Malabar owing 
to the efforts of those Arabian traders. Of these converts the 
JJapillas (Moplas) are the descendants.- 

These Moors, who trafficked in every great port of India, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals and bitter enemies 
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of the Portuguese; and often combined with their follow- 
Muhammadans in India. 

Da Gama landed in great pomp, and had an interview with 
the Eaja, who received him with kindness ; which, however, was 
soon turned into suspicion by the artifices of the Muhammadans. 
Finding his armame?it insuflicient, he returned to Portugal, 
where he arrived in August 1499 ; and was ennobled and amply 
rewarded by Emmanuel, King of Poi*tugual (1498-1521), whoso 
reign was thus rendered memorable by the foundation of the 
Portuguese power in the East. 

4. Cabral. — The next Portuguese expedition to India, under 
Alvarez Cabral, sailed in a.J). 1500. 

He was accompanied by eight friai’s, with instruction^ to pro- 
pagate Christianity wherever they came, and to car ry fire and 
sword into every country that refused to receive it. Thus they 
irriUited the Muhammada.ns by their cruel intolerance. 

1600. — In the stoi'ins this ox]icditioji encountei*(‘d while pass- 
ing the Cape, BarthoU)mew Diaz, who had first rounded it, 
perished in 1500. 

Cabral iirrivcd at Calicut in September 1500. He was at 
first received with kindness, Imt jealousies soon arose, lie 
captured a ship belonging to the Moors, who in revenge attacked 
the factory, and massacred fifty of the Portuguese. Cabral 
revenged himself by burning the Moorish ships and bombarding 
the town, after which he withdrew to (.V)chin, a city second at 
that time to Calicut only. Hero he was well received, as at 
Cannanfir also. The llajas of these places weiv. at tn unity with 
their nominal superior the Zaniorin. 

He reached Lisbon, July 51, 1501, where the story of his 
disasters excited strong interest. 

6. Vasco da Gdma’s Second Expedition. — Vasco da Gama was 
at the head of a new expedition, bent on levenging the supposed 
wrongs of Cabral, and of carrying tilings with a still higher hand. 

He tarnished the lustre of his name by seizing a Moorish shij^ 
and burning it with all its crew. Anchoring off Calicut, he 
demanded redress for the injuries sustained by Cabral,- and 
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wlicu some deky occurred, collected fifty natives from different 
captured ships, and cut their throats, sending their hands and 
feet on shore to Zamorin. 

After this the natives contrived to get him into their power, 
l)ut he escaped, and set sail for Portugal. This expedition seems 
to have been entirely fj'iiitless. 

6. Albuquerque. — The next expedition, in ir)04, was under 
the two brothers Alphonso and Francisco Al])uquerquo, and 
Saldanha. 

AuniONSO AuiUQUKRQUK is the greatest name in Irido- 
Portuguesc history. lie was not uniformly successful, nor : 
perhaps always prudent. 

At this ])criod, the Zamorin, enraged at the countenance 
atlorded do the foroigners by Triampara, the R^ja of Cochin, 
had attacked and driven him from his capital to the island of 
Vipocn, where he was rescued by AllMupicnpie. Aftej* an 
unsuccessful attempt to arranges matters with the Zamorin, the 
Al))iK]ucrques returned to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hand 
of Duarte Pacheco. 

7. Duarte Pacheco, 1504. — Duaiite 1^ache(JO was a man of 
rare valour, a most able commander, and a fjir-sightcd ])oliticia]i. 

His great exploit was the defence of Cochin, and the signal 
defeat of the formidable armaments of the Zamoi in. No sooner 
had the Albu(]uer(jues departed than the Zamorin again attacked 
Cochin with an overwhelming force. Tkeheco took the command 
of the CoehiTi forces, consisting of a few hundreds of native 
soldicjs and 400 Portuguese. With these he defeated an .army 
of 50,000 men, trained ])y some Milanese dcs(jrter.s, and aided 
by .'I fleet of 100 vessels. Not one of the defenders fell. A 
second attack and a thiid were similarly repulsed, with great 
slaughter, and Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of seeing 
the Zamoi'iii's armament return to Calicut utterly defeated. 

8. Lope Soarez soon superseded Pacheco, who b.ad spent his 
fortune in his country’s servdee. The latter was made Governor 

Elmina, where false accusations being brought against him, ho 
was sent home in chains. He was honourably acquitted, but 
died in obscurity. 
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8o;ircz took Crfinganor. By his overbearing temper he 
destroyed the prospect of peace with the Zamorin, and returned 
to Europe. 


The First Viceroy. Almeyda. 

9. Francisco Almeyda, the first Portuguese Viceroy of 
India, was sent out in A.D. 1505. 

He received an embassy from Vijayaiiagar (or Narsing;i) 
))i'inging splendid presents, and offering the Eiija’s daughter in 
marriage to Prince John (afterwards John iii., 1521-1557), son 
of King Emmanuel. He had orders to build forts at Anjedio, 
an island fifty miles south of Goa, and at Carwiiioro. 

War with Egypt. — This year the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, 
Khansii (fhoi4, fitted out a fleet to contest with the l\rtuguesc 
tne empire of the Arabian Sea, instigated by the Venetians, who 
were jealous of the monopoly of Indian productions nov/ pos- 
sessed by Portugal. A tcrri1)le naval battle was fought olf 
Chaul, which ]ast(id two days. The Egyptians were aided by 
tlio King of Gujarat, Mahmfld Begara, who sent a fleet under 
Aiaz Sultani (Malikaz). Mahmfid had fitted out his fleet 
originally to destroy pirates, but he zealously aided the Sultan 
in his 2 )roject of swco^iing the infidels from the Eastern seas. 
The Musalman fleet on this occasion gained an advantage. 

10. The Second Portuguese Viceroy, 1508-1515. — Meanwhile 
(in 1508) Aljjhonso Albinpierque landed the second time in 
India, bringing a commission to supersede Almeyda. 

Alj?TJQX;euqije is therefore the second Viceroy, or Governor- 
General of Portuguese India. 

Almeyda, refusing to yield to him, sailed on an e.viicdition to 
attack the Musalman fleet, and to avenge the death of his son. 

He attacked Dfibul on his way, and burnt the city, with the 
nn)st. dreadful and atrocious cruelty. 

He then sailed to the Gulf of K.,mbay, where he met the 
combined fleets off Dih. 

He was comifletely successful, but stained his victory with thg 
blood of his pri.soners. This put an end to the designs of the 
Sultan. Portugal remained supreme in the Arabian Gulf. 
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On his return to Cochin, he wjis witli dilliculty ijersiiiidcd by 
Coutinho, a general who had come out, and Jiad claimed equal 
powers with Albu([uorque, to resign his office to Albuquerque, 
and set sail for Portugal. (Death of Almeyda, 1509.) On the 
way home, he landed on the African coast, and fell in a miserable 
scuffle with a band of Hottentots. 

Thus ignobly perished (in 1509) the first Portuguese Viceroy. 

The SecoM) Viceroy Alruoi erque. 

11. AlbuquerqI'E, his successor, from the first burned with 
ambition to reiluce all India beneath the sway of Portugal. 

He nearly lost his life in an abortive attack on Calicut. 

1509^ — His next project was to seize Goa, which is situated 
on an island, on the west coast, and then belonged to Bijapfir. 
He was instigated to this by a pirate, Timmuji. 

He took possession of it easily, but was soon driven out by 
Yusfff Adil Slirdi in 2 )ei‘son. 

A second attenq)t was succ(*s.sful after a protracted contest. 
He had thus got, what he justly considered to be essential to 
Portuguese sui)remacy in the East, a sjiacious harbour and a 
considerable city. 

He immediately sent cm])assies to the diflercnt native courts, 
and received tlicir envoys with great sjffeiidour. 

He encouraged intermaniages between his olTicers and respec- 
ablc native families. 

12. Ormuz, 1510. — Ormuz, an island which commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albu- 
(juenpie on his way out. He now fitted out a, splendid expedi- 
tion, which easily wrested it from its ])etty ruler, and this place 
soon became the centre of the trade between India, Persia, and 
Western Asia. A splendid city rose on this uninviting spot. 
A.D. 1510. 

Aden. — An expedition iilanned by him against Aden failed. 

Having secured such an admirable emporium as Ormuz in the 
Arabian Gulf, he now, with far-seeing wisdom, resolved to 
establish a city in the Eastern Archipelago, which should com- 
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mand the trade between India, China, and the vast islands of 
the Ecistern seas. Ho fixed upon Malacca, and, not without 
difficulty, captured it from its Malay founders in 1511. 

HTere, too, a splendid city speedily rose. He strove in the 
Malayan peninsula, as everywhere else, to join together tlui 
natives and the Portuguese by the bond of a common interest, 
treating them as friends and equals. Albuquerque also sent 
embassies to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. 

13. Lope Soarez, 1515. — Btit Albuquerque was growing old, 
and, strange to say, was superseded ])y Lope SoAllEZ, the third 
Portuffiief^e. Viceroy. He had bee»i in India before 

Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and without any- 
thing that migl^t have softcjicd the blow, died broken-heai ted. 

Death of Albuquerque, 1515. — In a .sliij) near Goa he breathed 
his last, and was buried on shore (a.d. 1515). 

Fpom 15e30 TO 1580. 

14. The Capture of Di^, 1534. — The circumstances under which 
Dill became a Portuguese city (1534) are remarkable. Vasco da 
GAina returned as Viceroy in 1530, but died three months after 
liis arrival. 

Bassein and Salsctte wci*e ceded to tke Portuguese. 

Pahadar Shah was King of MAIwa from A.T>. 15116. 

'riiis was the time chosen hy Nun ho Cunlni, then the Portu- 
guese Viceroy, to attack Dill. 43ie attack Avas unsuccessful, but 
Bahadar entered into negotiations Avitli the Portuguese, which 
resulted in tbeii- occupation of Dili, and the erection of a fort. 
There was, however, much jealousy on both sides. Bahadar one 
day wont on board tlic sliip Avherc the viceroy was sick, or pre- 
tended to 1)0 so, and an inexplicable tumult arose, in Avhich 
BahAdar Avas killed and many others, both natives and Portu- 
guese. The. suspicion cannot ho avoi led that treachery Avas 
deigned by the latter. Aboilt the same time they took Daman. 
These tAVO small places still remain under the power of Portugal. 

Bombay Avas occupied in 1530, and made over to England in 
1661. 
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15. Siege of Did. — The year 1538 is memorable for the siege 
of Did by the Gujar/it forces, aided by tlie Pasha of Egypt, 
under orders from his superior, Sulaimaii the Magnificent, the 
Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople. Graeio do Noronha was now 
viceroy. But to the brave Silvcira must be ascribed the glory 
of the gallant defence. The besiegers did not desist from the 
attempt, till the Portuguese, who had fought with unparalleled 
determination, were reduced to forty peisons. 

16. Francis Xavier, 1506-1552. — The greatest man connected 
with the Portuguese in India is FjtANOis XavieR, born 150G, in 
NaA^arre, of an illusti ious family of royal descent, eompanioti of 
Ignatius Loyola, and one of the founders of the order of Jesuits. 
He came out under the patronage of John ill., who appointed 
Marlin •Al])honso de Souza Viceroy in 1541, especially because 
he Avas zealous for the propagation of Christianity, 

Xavier preached, baptized, and founded missions, Avhich still 
flourish, along the coast of Southern India, in Malacca, in the 
Spiec Islands, and in Japan, lie died on the island of Clnnuj 
Ch'uen, in an attempt to iritroduee Christianity into China (1552). 
His body is buried in Goa. He was canonised, and is geuicrally 
styhid the Apostle of the Judies. He Avas one of the greatest men 
of Chnstendom. 

17. Juan de Castro. — In 1545, Juan de Castro, one of the 
most celebrated of the Portuguese viemoys, arrived, and found 
the port of l)ifl hard pressed. He lelievcd it, took possession of 
the native city, and gave it up to inclisciiminale plunder and 
massacre. lie then made a triumphal entry into Goa, with the 
royal standard of the Gujarat king dragged in the dust. 

18. Confederation against the Portuguese, 1571.— It is not 

suiprising, then, that in 1571 a eombination was formed by Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijaphr, Murteza Nizam Shfih of Ahmadnagar, and 
the Zamorin, to diive the Portuguese out of India. Goa Avas 
besieged ])y a mighty host under Adil Shah, ami Clianl by 
another at the same time iimler Murteza. But the valour of the 
Portuguese, and the skill of their Viceroy, Luis de Ataide^ pro* 
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vailed, and, after a ten months’ siege, Goa was saved. The 
other attacks too were repulsed. 

The Portuguese settlements in India were now divided into 
three distinct governments, Ceylon, Goa, and Malacca. But 
the sure progress of decay was felt in all. 

19. Decay of Portuguese power, 1580-1656. — From 1580 to 
1640 Portugal was under the sway of Spain; and during that 
period, though isolated acts of heroism were occasionally ]jer- 
formed, the trade of Portugal declined, her colonies languished, 
and her sceptre gradually passed into the hands of the Dutch. 

Wo find the degenerate successors of Alhurpierque trembling 
before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute to the JMahratt/is, although 
at times valiantly opposing them, and, surpassing them in 
barbarity. . ^ 

In 1759 the Mahrattas took Bassein from the Portuguese after 
a terrible siege. This was a great triumph to that rising power. 

In 1607 the Moluccas wore sei/.ed by the Dutch. 

1622 Persia seized upon Ormuz, and the Imam of Muscat 
gradually stripped them of most of their possessions 6n the east 
coast of Africa. 

In 1640 Malacca was occupied by the Dutch. 

In 1656 they were driven from Ceylon by tlie same indofatig 
aide enemy. 

20. The present Portuguese possessions are Goa, DiCl, and 
Daman. 

21. European Powers in India. — The Portug\iese were fol- 
lowed in succession by the Dutch (a.d. 1594), by the English 
(a. I). 1600), by the French (a.d, 1668), and by the Danes (a.d. 
1616) 


Part II. — Thf Dutch East India Company. 

22. The Dutch had no s 4 >oner freed themselves from the 
tyranny of Spain -then they turned their attention to the 
Rastei-n trade. Thcy^ endeavoured first of all to find a northern 
route by sea to India and China. 
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This failing, they sent out four ships under a man called 
TIoutman, who had obtained some knowledge of the East (a.D. 
1594). 

The destination of these and of several succeeding expeditions 
was the Eastern Arcliipeiago, where they carried on a thriving 
trade in spices. 

* Dutch rivalries with the Portuguese, 1594.— They soon 
began to try to siipplaiit the Portnguese., and easily expelled 
thoni from the Moluccas. 

This led to o])cn war between the two nations, and in 1605 
the Dutch expelled the l^ortugueso from Amboyna and Tidor, 
and fully established their own supremacy in the Eastern setts. 

In 1656, the Dutch drove their rivals from Ceylon, where 
they thcnjselvcs established large and prosperous f*^torics. 

It wjjs ceded to Paigland in 1799. 

They at length founded the colony of Batavia, on the north- 
west coast of Java, which is still tlie capital of the Dutch settle- 
ments in the East (1610). 

In 1040 they drove the Portuguese from Malacca, and now 
their only rivals in the Eastern seas and islands were the 
English. They vciy soon lost their supremacy. 

Their chief settleanents in JiuIri w(‘re at Nc'gapiita,m (taken 
frrnu Portugal, 1600), Sach-as, Pulic;it, and Bimlipatam. These 
have all falh'ii into the hands of the Ih ilish (178.‘5). Cochin was 
taken in 1796. 


Paut III.— The Danish Company. 

23. The Danes in India, 1616. — The (xovernment of Denmark 
has only held two settlements in India, at Trampudjar (bought 
from the Ibija of Taiijore, A.D. 1616), aud at Sciamporo, on the 
HTigli. 

These were sold to the English in A.D. 1815. 

Tranquehdr and Serampore. — Both places have been celebrated 
for the laborious and learned men, who were there engaged in 
tUfinslating the Christian Scriptures into the vernacular lan- 
guages of India, and in other works connected \\’ith the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in the Ejist The memory of Ziegenbalg 
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(1706-1719) and Fabricius (1739-1791), who Hved in Tran- 
quebar, and of the noble band of the Serampoi'e missionaries, 
Carey, Marshmiin, and Ward, will ever oommand the respect of 
all who know how to value self-denying, benevolent, and heroic 
eflbrt. 

Schwartz. — Schwartz, another excellent Christian missionary 
(1750-1798), resided for eleven years in Tranquebar and after- 
wards in Trichinopoly and Tanjore. lie was sent as an envoy 
to Haidar in 1779. 

Part IV.—Thk English in India. 

24. The First English in India, 1579. — example of the 
Portuguese and Dutch was not lost upon the English. 

One of th^; first Englishmen who visited India was* a man of 
I he name of Thomas Stevens, of New College, Oxford, who 
went to Goa in 1597. The narrative of his tiavels excited 
immense interest in Kn gland. He was princi])al of a college in 
Salsc^ttc in 1608. Then came the travels of Stoiey, Newberry, 
Jjcedes, and Fitch. They carried a letter fj om C),ueen Elizabeth 
to Akbar. Storey remtiincd in Goa as a monk. Leedes took 
service under the Emperor Akbar. ^ 

25. The first English East India Company. — In a.d. 1600 
(at the time Avhen England was in the zenith of her glory), 
the most extraordinary chart oied body, as to its constitution 
and fortunes, that Avas ever formed, the British East India 
Company, was incorporated by Queen EIizal)eth. At the time 
no great enthusiasm Avas shoAvn. It Avas ])roved by the pro- 
moters of the undertaking that spices, indigo, and silk, could be 
bought for one-third of the price in Malabar that the English 
merchants were giving in Aleppo or Alexandria, but money 
came in sloAvly. 

There Avere tAventy-four directors and a governor. The first 
‘chairman of the Court^of Direciors’ Avas Thomas Smythc. 
Their first shij)s sailed in 1601, but the destination of these Avas 
the islands of the pastern Archipelago. 

26. Captain Hawkins. — Meanwhile an expedition (the firat to 
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India), under Captciin Hawkins, arrived in S9rat in 1609, with 
letters to Jehilngir, from James i., and from the Rast India 
Company. Hawkins deli\ ered his letters in person, was honour- 
ably received, and remained at Agra for three years. 

27. Middleton. — Sir Hugh Middleton arrived atSftrat in 1610. 
Here the Company’s fir{,t factory was established in 1611, not 
without gi*eat op})osition from the Portuguese. 

28. Jehingir.^ -Jehaiigir, in the year of his marriage with Niir 
•lehan, g<ave permission to the Knglish to establish four factories 
in his dominions. "Fliis firman was signed in 1613. 

Best’s victory. — This result was partly due to the fact that 
Captain Jlest, with four ships of war, had encountered and 
defeated a Portuguesci fleet off SCirat, aiid thus gained for the 
English a reputation for superior piowess. This was in 1612. 

' 29. Sir Thomas Eoe’s embassy to JehAnglr. — The embassy of 
Sir Thomas Koe (in 1615) was of even more importance. He 
^vas ree(}ived with great kindness, and had ample opportunitii'.s 
of seeing the cmj)cror’s court and capibil. General permission 
to trade throughout the enipii'C w'as now given to the English. 

In 1616 we find an English factory at Ajmir. 

30. In 1616, the Company had factories atSOrat, Calicut, and 
Masulipatam. 

They had also a settlement at- Bantam in Java, and to this 
the Indian settlements were subordinate. 

31. The Company become rulers. The year 1624 is rendered 
rtmiarkable by the concession to tln^ Company of the power to 
punivsh their servants, even capitally. 

In 1634 permission was given to the English to trade with 
Bengal, but they were restricted to the one port of Pipli in 
Midnapftr. 

^ 32. Gabriel Boughton. — During the reign of Shah Jelnln (in 
1636), Mr. BoughtDn, an Ilinglish surgeon, was sent according to 
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the eiiiperor^s request to attend his sick daughter, and, succeed- 
ing in curing her, he obtained from the emperor’s gratitude 
extensive privileges for his countrymen. 


33. Madras founded. — In 1639, Fort St. George, or Madras, 
was founded by Mr. Francis Day. The Coromandel coast was, 
in fact, found more convenient for the purchase of ‘piece goods,’ 
muslins from Dacca, and cotton goods from the Dakhan. 

Armogam. — The factory had previously been placed at 
Armogam, thirty-six miles N. of Pulicat (1625). The Hindi! 
governor offered to build a fort for the English at his own 
expense, and to exempt the trade from cuslun)s-duties, if the 
English would settle at Madras. 

Madras wqs foi-tilied at the command of Charleo l. He 
blamed the Com})any for ‘neglectiiig to establish fortified 
factories where the king’s subjects could reside with safety.’ 

34. In 1650 we first hear of a factory at lifigli, and at 
Ealasor in 161-2. 


35. In 1653 Madras was made a separate presidency. Crom- 
well, very characteristically, wished to abolish the Company’s 
monopoly, but was prevailed upon to giant a charter in 1657. 

In 1661 Charles ii. issued a new charter. 


36. The defence of Sfirat. — The military reputation of the 
English was extended through the defence of SArat by Sir George 
Oxenden (Governor of Bombay, 1665-1667); when attacked by 
Sivaji in 1664. 

All fled but the English, who resisted the invader, and pro 
tected the inhabitants. 

Aurungzib testified his admiration and gratitude by remitting 
cei tain dues and charges payable by them to the imperial 
treasury. ^ 

37. In 1668, Boipbay, which had been given as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, was handed over to the 
Company, and became the chief p^-Gsidency in India. It was 
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made the chief seat of the British Government in 1683. As 
early as 1664 they traded with Malabar, and in 1708 obtained a 
grant of Tellichorry. 

It was in 1688 that the ‘ tea-trade ' was first heard of. 

38. Sir John Child. — In 1682 the affairs of the Company 
were in the hands of Sir Josiah Child, a London merchant, with 
Sir John, his brother, who resideil at Sfirat, and was almost 
Governor-General of India. He first set to work to put down 
the British interlopers. Troubles began in Bengali where the 
English had to sicze Hfigli, 1686, and defended themselves at 
Chattanatti near Calcutta. Aurungzib ordered Bombay to be 
attacked (1689), aiid Sir John being ill sued for peace. The 
emperoik insisted on his retiring, but he died in ^690. In 1698 
Fort William was erected by a now company, and in 1702 the 
two companies were incorporated under Queen Anne. 

The history of Calcutta to 1756 is little else than a record of 
the efforts of the Biitish merchants to resist the exactions of the 
Nuwdb of Mdrshedfibdd. 

39. In 1715 a deputation was sent to the Emperor Farukhshir, 
to secure a greater degree of protection from the native powers. 

They were successful, chiefly due to the surgical skill of a 
Dr. Hamilton, and Calcutta was thereupon declared a separate 
presidency (1715). 

Part V. — The French in India. 

40. French East India Company. — Various French East India 
Companies were formed, and expeditions made by that nation, 
from A.D. 1604. 

Colbert.— But the celebrated Colbei t has the merit of estab- 
lishing the Company on a firm footing, in 1664, Louis XIV. 
declaring that trade to India was not lieneath the dignity of a 
nobje. 

• This company was dissolved in 1769. 

Caron. — Their first settlement in India was at Sfirat, where 
both the English and the Dutch had flourishing factories. 
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The leader was Francois Caron. 

In 1669 they obtained a settlement at Masulipatam. 

They took Trincomalee and Meil^plir (or St. Thom(^) from the 
Dutch in 1672, but lost them again in 1674, the English being 
neutral. 

They now bought a piece of land from the Bljaphr Govern- 
ment, on which they erected the city called now Pondicherry 
(Puthu-ch^ri = new town). 

41. Francois Martin, the founder of Pondicherry. — Francois 
Martin, an honoured name in French history, was its founder. 
He died in 1706. 

May 1677. — Martin’s first danger was from Sivajt, who, 
during his ex^^edition to the Carnatic, his last great effort, 
threatened Pondicherry, but was conciliated by the judicious 
measures of the French Governor. Martin’s next enemies were 
the Dutch, who in 1693 attacked and took Pondicherry. 

42. In 1697 the peace of Ityswick was signed, Pondicherry 
was restored, and Martin returned in triumph to enlaige and 
fortify it, and to raise it by skilful policy, good government, and 
fair dealing, to the rank of a great commercial city. lie was an 
able man, and a magnanimous and disinterested patriot. 

43. Ghandernagar, 1688. — In 1688 the French obtoined from 
Aurungzlb a settlement at Cliandernagar, when Shayista Khan 
was Viceroy of Bengal. 

44. Mah4 de la Bourdonnais. Born 1699. Died 1753. — In 

1725 Main was added to the French possessions. Its name 
was Mahl, but it was taken chiefly by the daring and ingenuity 
of a young French naval officer, Bertrand Frauf^ois Mahd de la 
Bourdonnais, and the slight change i*' the name was made in 
honour of the captor, whef was destined, twenty years after- 
ward,s, to act a memorable part in the affairs of South India. 

« 

45 Dupleix in Ghandernagar. — In 1731 Joseph FRANgois 
Dupleix was appointed director of Chandernagar, which he 
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raised from a well-nigh deserted port to a Nourishing emporium. 
He also amassed by trade, then permitted to the Company's 
servants, a vast fortune. There he remained till 1741. 

46 Mauritius and Bourbon, 1672. — Meanwhile, in the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, a great colony had been founded. 

The Isle of France, originally Cern6, was called Mauritius by 
the Dutch (in honour of Prince Maimice of Nassau), which name 
it now ])ears. 

47 Dumas, 1735-1741. — The French governor of these islands, 
M. Dumas, in 1735, became Govcrnor-G-eneral of the French 
possessions in India, whicli position he filled till succeeded by 
Dupleix in 1741. 

DumIs was wortliy of his predecessor, Marti!!. In his time 
began that system of intcilerence with the affairs of the Hindh 
princes, which has led to such mighty results. 

In 1710 Sadat-ulla-Khan was appointed Nuw4b, or Deputy- 
Governor, of the Carnatic by DilM Khcln Pannt. Ho was the 
first who attempted to make the office hereditary. (D6st All.) 
In 1733 ho died at his capital, Arcot, and his nephew, D6st Ali, 
succeeded him, without any sanction, however, from Delhi. 
He relied greatly on the French, as the only European nation 
whose position at that time commanded respect. 

48. Chanda Sahib. — The most prominent person in the 
Carnatic, however, at that time, was a son-in-law of D6st Ali 
(and his Diwan), whose name was Chanda Sahib, who assumed 
the position of a free lance, and who was enthusiastically devoted 
to the French, by whom ho was always supported. 

In 1736 Chanda Sahib made himself master of Trichinopoly by 
treachery. The Eaja of that place had died without heirs, and, 
a dispute arising, the Avidow, Minfikshi Ammril, applied to Dost 
Ali, Nawab of Arcot, for assistance. He sent to Chanda Sahib, 
who entered the city, after taking an oath to defend the Kani, 
but immediately imprisoned her, and assumed the government. 

49. Another affair in which Chanda Sahib was concerned led 
to important results for the French. 
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Tho kingdom of Tan j ore was held by Sahuji, a relative of the 
great Sivaji, who was about this time dispossessed by a pre- 
tended cousin. 

K&ricdJ. — This expelled king offered Dumas the town of 
Kdricdl and some adjoining villages, as the price of his restora- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, he regained his kingdom without 
French aid. Dumas was disappointed. 

Chanda Sah61), however, stepped in, offered Dumas to take 
the coveted villages from Sahuji, with Avhom he was at war, and 
to make them over to the French. This he did, and from that 
date (1739) K^ricill and the neighbouring villages have belonged 
to France. 

50. Meanwh^e, the MahratUis, jealous of these Muhammadan 
conquests, advanced with a large army into the Carnatic, under 
Kdghuji Bhonsle and Morari Kao. 

Death of Ddst Ali, 1740. The first battle of Ambfir. — Dost 
Alt met them near Ambfir, at the Damalcheri Pass (about 120 
miles N.W. of Madras), but was there defeated and slain (1740). 

The widow of DOst Ali, with the wife and son of Chanda 
Sahel), found a refuge in Pondicherry. 

The Mahrattas made an engagement with Safder Ali, the son 
of D6st. Ali, by which he was recognised as Nawdb of Arcot, 
paying a large tribute and assisting the Mahrattas to expel his 
ambitious brother-in-law, Chanda Saheb, from Trichinopoly. 

51. Assassination of Safder Ali. — Safder Ali and Chanda 
Saheb met in Pondicherry, from whence tho former departed to 
Arcot, where he was soon assassinated, and Chanda Sah^b to 
Trichinopoly, where his well-merited punishment was in due 
time to overtake him. The Mahrattas lost no time in invest- 
ing Trichinopoly, took Chaiidjl Saheb prisoner (March 1741), 
and conveyed him to Satara, where ho languished for seven 
years in prison. Morari Itao^was left Grovernor of Trichinopoly. 

There Chanda SahAb formed a romantic friendship with 
Muzaffir Jung, a grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

62. Raghujl before Pondicherry. — Raghuji still threatened 
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Pondicherry, but, awed by the firm attitude of M. Dumas, and 
bribed by a present of French liqueurs, eventually left him 
unmolested. 

This brave resistance to the Mahrattas was M. Dumas’s last 
act, and, amid the j^raises of all South India, with the thanks of 
the aged Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Salder Ali, and of the emperor 
himself, who even conferred on him the title of Naw4b, he 
resigned his office to M. Dupleix. 

53. Dupleix in Pondicherry, 1741-1754. — Dupleix immediately 
assumed the state of a NaAvab, proceeded to Chandernagar for 
installation, and used every effort to strengthen his position. 

The War of the Austrian Succession. — The war of the 
Austrian Succession now broke out in Europe, lasting from 
1740 tb the Peace of Aix-la-Chapellc in 1748.* This war had 
been long expected, and Dupleix had prepared to strike the 
blow which should expel the English for ever from India. He 
had already conceived the idea of founding a French Empire in 
the East. 

54 La Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, — Meanwhile a worthy 
coadjutor of Dupleix, who was afterwards to become his rival 
and enemy, was ready to join him at this eventful period. This 
was La Bourdonnais. Mr. Morse was then Governor of 
Madras (1741-1749), and a sejuadron of English ships was 
cruising in the Indian seas, with the design of ruining the 
French trade. 

La Bourdonnais was at that time Governor of the Isles of 
France and feourbon, which, by his skill, energy, and indomit- 
able perseverance, he had brought into a most satisfactory state. 
By Avonderful efforts he contrived to equip and man a squadron 
of ships, and, in spite of opposition at home and tempests at 
sea, arrived off Negapatam in 1746, iind engaged the English 
s([uadron, which unaccountably avoided a general engagement 
and put into Trincomalee. 

Madras was thus left exposed (July 1746), while a French 
fleet was triumphant in the Madras seas. Dupleix and La 
Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, and Governor Morse in Madras, 
were the antagonists. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE RIVALRIES AND WARS OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
EAST INDIA COMPANIES, FROM A.D. 1746, TO THE 
SURRENDER OF PONDICHERRY TO THE ENGLISH, A.D. 

1761. 

Part I. — 1716-1748. The Capture of Madras to fiiE 

Peace of Aix-la-Ciiapelle. 

• 

1. La Bourdoimais and Dupleix meet in India. — La Bour- 
donnats and Dupleix met on the 8th July 1746. 

Their Characters. — Dupleix was a genius; a man of lofty, 
chivalrous mind ; a great statesman, full of the most brilliant 
conceptions, but no warrior. La Bourdotiiiais was a soldier, 
ardent and impetuous ; but not possessed of the transcendent 
abilities of Dupleix. The latter, too, was supreme in India, 
though at sea the former Avas independent. 

The Wife of Dupleix. - -Dupleix was greatly assisted by his 
wife, whose name was Jeanne, which she changed into Jehan 
J3egum. She was of French extraction, born in Bcngril, and 
was very useful to him from her knowledge of native languages 
and manners. 

2. The First Siege of Madras, 1746. — After some^delays, by no 
means ci‘editable to T^a Bourdon nais, Dupleix prevailed upon 
him to advance to attack Madras, Avhere Crovernor Morse in vain 
prayed Anwar-ud-din, the N«wab of the Carnatic, to interfere 
for the protection of the English as he had formerly done in 
behalf of the French.-^ He had the mortification, too, to hear 
that the English fleet had actually sailed for Bengal. 

On the 21st of September, Goven or Morse, therefore, was 
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compelled to capitulate. The whole of the English became 
prisoners of war ; the town and all in it, with its dependencies, 
were made over to the French : conditions of ransom were to bo 
settled afterwards, ‘The French did not lose a man in the 
siege; the English only five.’ Thus Madras was taken, 107 
years after its foundation. 

The fate of the captured city had now to be decided by the 
French loaders. La Bourdon nais, influenced by a bribe of 
100,000 pagodas, agreed to allow the English to ransom the 
city for four lakhs and 40,000 rupees. 

Dupleix refused his consent, as his wish was to drive the 
English out of India ; and, if the conquest of Madras had been 
followed up, this might have been eflected. A storm mean- 
while shattered the French fleet, and La Bourdonnais, hastily 
signing the treaty, set sail on the 29th October, having spent 
about four months on the Indian coast. Havijig thus thrown 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the enemies 
of his country, and of gaining for himself undying fame, ho 
returned to France, and was thrown into the Bastille, where he 
remained three years; and though acquitted, he died of a 
broken heart in 1753. • 

3. The NawS-b of Arcot. — Anwar-ud-din had been no uncon- 
cerned spectator of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French 
aggrandisement, though inclined to favour them, he sent a 
messenger to Dupleix commanding the French to desist, and 
threatening to interfere with an armed force. Dupleix unhesi- 
tatingly rcj)lied, that he was only besieging the town for the 
Nawab, to whom he would surrender it when taken. But, wh(;n 
five weeks had passed, and the French flag still floated over the 
ramparts of Fort St. George, Anwjir sent an army to enforce his 
claims. Dupleix determined not to surrender the place till he 
had destroyed the fort; and accordingly gave orders to the 
French ofticer in command to hold his ground against the 
Nawab’s army. 

The result was a defeat to the Naw^b’s forces, that should 
Save taught him of how little value his army was before a 
handful of Europeans. (The Battle of St. Thom6, November 4.) 
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M. Paradis (by no means the least of the remarkable French- 
men who have distinguished themselves in India), with 230 
Europeans and 703 native sepoys, put to utter rout the Nawab’s 
army of 10,000 men, under his son, Maphuz Khan. 

This action (which might have been the French Plasscy) made 
Dupleix for a time the Nawfib’s master. 

4. Dupleix now uttei’ly disavowed the treaty made by La 
Eourdonnais, and appointed Paradis Governor of Madras. The 
English prisoners were sent to Pondicherry. Some escaped 
to Fort St. David, a fortified town twelve miles south of }*on- 
dicherry, bought by the English in 1691, and now become the 
chief place occupied by the British on the Coromandel coast. 
Among these flatter was Ensign Clive, then in his tw^enty -first 
year. 

The next thing, of course, was for the Frencli to attack Fort 
St. David. The attack failed, and was not resumed when oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Meanwhile, Admiral G-riffm, with his 
fleet, apjDeared on the coast, threatening Pondicherry, and the 
I^nglish were saved. 

The capture of JJffadras was of no real use to the French. 

5. Peace between Dupleix and the Nawdb. — Dupleix managed, 
in the interval, to make peace with the Nawab, whose assistance 
did not, however, materially benefit him ; for, when the French 
cause seemed to be desperate, he did not hesitate to foisake 
their alliance for that of the English. 

6. Defence of Guddaldr, 1747, 1748. — We cannot give the 
details of the defence of Cuddalor, attacked by Dupleix, in which 
the skill of the veteran Major Stringer Lawrence, who had 
recently arrived (January 1748) to command the English forces 
in India was conspicuous. 

♦ 

7. The Attack of Ariankdpam. — Two miles from Pondicherry 
is a small place called Ariarikhiiam. This place, fortified by 
the skill of Paradis, and defended by Ijaw, was attacked by the 
English, who were at first repulse d, and Lawrence was taken 
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prisoner. In the end, the French were compelled to abandon 
it and retire to Pondicherry, where they wore now closely 
besieged. 

The first Siege of Pondicherry, 1748— -Boscowen. — Admiral 
Boscowen, grand-nephew of the great Marlborough, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the English forces, both naval and military, 
but the wonderful qualities of Duplcix enabled him for five 
weeks to baffle every effort of the English leader, who was 
inexperienced in military operations. Paradis fell early in 
the siege. 

Clive. — It was hero that ‘Ensign’ Clive first gave indications 
of that wonderful military genius to which British India owes so 
much. 

8. 1T48 — The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. — Tlw news of the 
Peace of Aix-la-Gliapelle now reached India. Madras was to be 
restored to its English masters, and all things wore to revert to 
the position in which they were before the breaking out of the 
war ill 1744. 

Part IL— From the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
Defence of Argot. 

9. Tanjfir Disputes, 1741. — In 1748 Sahuji, ex-Eaja of Tan- 
jor, who had been dispossessed by Pratfib Sing (his illegitimate 
brother), applied to the English to restore him to his rightful 
possessions, lie offered, as the price of their assistance, Devi 
K6ta (at the mouth of the Colleroon) and the surrounding terri- 
tory. They consented, and despatched a body of troops to 
restore Sahuji. It was found that the people, who had suffered 
much under his weak rule, wore averse to his return ; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt, the English notwithstanding sent Major 
Lawrence to storm Devi KOta. This ho effected ; but Pratab 
Sing now came forward, offered to confirm the captors in the 
possession of the fort and territory, and to give a pension to 
the ex-Baja, who retired to Madras. 

10. The Disputes in the Dakhan. — On the death of NizA,m-ul- 
mulk, his eldest son preferred to remain at court, and the succes- 

L 
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sion of the ShKMarship of the Daklian fell, according to his 
grandfather^s supposed will, to Muzaltir Jung. But Nazir Jung, 
the second son, who had already rebelled against his father, 
seized the treasures, gained over the army, and proclaimed him- 
self Viceroy. 

In fact, six uncles of Muzaffir were his rivals. 

11. Muzaffir and Chanda Sdh6b. — The dispossessed Muzaffir 
repaired to Satara to seek Mahratta aid, met theic with. Chanda 
Saheb, and the two A\’Tote to Dujjleix, under whose protection 
Chanda’s wife and family were living in Pondicherry. 

Dupleix promptly negotiated Chan‘da Saheb’s release, paid the 
ransom (seven lakhs of rupees), and sent an army ol 400 Euro- 
jjeans ajid 2000 Sepoys towards Ambilr, where Anwai;-ud-din 
(now in his 107th year), at the head of 20,000 troops, was 
posted. There the French were joim^d by the released Chandri 
(who was burning with impatience to gain for himself a 
kingdom) with 6000 troops, and by Muzaffir Jung with 30,000. 

12. The French Scheme. — Their plan was to dofesat and de- 
throne Anwar-ud-dln, seat Chanda Saheb on the throne of Arcot, 
and then, vdth the combined forces of the Carnatic and the 
French, to oppose Nazir Jung, and place Muzaffir on the throjie 
of the Dakhan. 

13. The second Battle of Ambhr, 1750. — The plan was suc- 
cessful. The French leader, M. D’Autenil, was miu'dcred, but 
his place was taken by the French Clive, Biissy. AuAvar-ud-din 
and his son wore killed fighting gallantly ; and the ^vdlole of his 
camp, artillery, and stores fell into the hands of Chanda Saheb, 
who took possession of Aic.ot the next day. 

Muzaffir Jung now proclaimed himself Viceroy of the Dakhan, 
and appointed Chanda Saheb Nawfib of the Carnatic. 

Both then repaired to I’ondicheny to offer their thanks to 
Dupleix, accompanied with the substantial gift of eighty-one 
villages around Pondjeherry. Eight days were spent in magnifi- ^ 
cent festivities, in which the tokens of FrcruJi wealth and power 
were ostentatiously exhibited to the orincely victors. 
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14. The Rival Nawftbs. — ^The younger son of Anw^r-ud-din, 
J\Tuhammfid Ali, had escaped and fled to Trichinopoly. The 
question is a difficult one, whether he or ChandS. Sah6b was 
the rightiiil Nawitb. 

Muhammad Ali sought help from the Knglish governor, Mr. 
rioycT', who iialuially hesitated to engage in so momentous a 
conflict. 

The conquest of Trichinopoly and the capture of Muhammad 
Ali would have ensured ChandA, Saheb’s final triumph, but he 
delayed, turned aside to plunder Tan j or, and allowed himself 
to be detained there until Nazir Jung, with a vast army, aided 
by the Mahrattas and by Major Lawrence, ^vith 600 English- 
men,* was in the field. 

Chanda Sahtlb, Muzafiir Jung, and their ft:*ench allies were 
now compelled to retreat. There was disaffection amongst the 
French, and distrust everywhere. At Valddr, in the neigh^ 
bourhood of rondicherry, they were routed. Muzaffir was 
taken prisoner; and Nazir Jung, now undisputed Viceroy of 
the Dakhan, took possesv^ion of Arcot, and proclaimed Muhammad 
Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic. 

Th(} French and English have fairly taken their sides. For 
the moment Eupleix is mortified, while Lawrence and Clive are 
triumj)hant. Nazir Jung is Viceroy, and Muhammad Ali is 
Nawab; while Chanda Hahcb is a fugitive in Pondicherry, and 
Muzaffir is in irons in his uncle’s camp. 

Dupleix, nevertheless, maintaiiKMl a firm attitude, sent envoys 
to Nazir Jung, who were instructed to demand all that they could 
in fact have asked if they had been victors, and to tamper with 
the fidelity of the chiefs that made up his army. The Nawabs 
of Kadapa., Kurnfil, and Savannr, and other leaders were thus 
corru])to(l. 

The Battle of the PunSr. — Muhammad Ali, who was timid and 
irresolute, refused to be guided by his English allies. They 
in consequence left him, and the result was an overwhelming 
defeat on the banks of the PunA.r, a few miles from Cuddaldr. 

15. Bussy. — The storming of Ginji, to which place the 
scattered remnant of Muhammad All’s forces had retired, raised 
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the reputation of the Freiich to its highest point. It was always 
considered to bo impregnable, strongly entrenched between its 
three hills, each crowned with a citadel. Bussy stormed it in 
twenty-four hours. 

Nazir Jung, sunk as he was in debauchery, and incapable of 
pursuing any consistent plan, was startled for the moment into 
something like vigorous effort. His mind wah made up to come 
to terms with Dupleix, to make any conc(?ssion, ^o that the 
French king-maker would only allow him to remain in a position 
where ho could gratify every desire of his sensual soul. 

But, meanwhile, a conspiracy to liberate Muzaffir, and to 
murder Nazir Jung had been formed. Tlie conspirators were; to 
desert, display the French standard, and fall upon their master. 
In the midst of^tlie action the traitors displayed tlie Frencli 
standard, and 'Nazir Jung was himself shot through the hcai t 
by the Nawab of Kadapa, and his head laid at the feet of 
Muzaffir, who had expected a similar fate. 

Pondicherry was intoxicated with joy. This Avas in 1750. 

16. The arrogant triumph of Dupleix. — Dupleix folloAved up 
his Jiow assured triumph, by ordering the building of a town on 
the battlefield, the scene of Nazir Jung’s assassination, to be 
called Dupleix-fattih-abad, the town of the mdofnj of Dupleix, with 
a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory inscriptions in differ- 
ent languages. The town was sc^arcely built, Avhen the pillar 
was, as we shall see, demolished by Clive. Magnificent j) resents 
Avei’e given to Dupleix and to the French East India Company, 
while another installation, more imposing than the former, took 
place in Pondicherry. 

Dupleix now desired peace, but i)eace there could not be while 
Muhammad All was the rival Nawab of the Carnatic. This 
difficulty seemed to be lemoved, when Muhammad himself pro- 
posed to acknowledge Chanda Saheb, if his father’s treasures 
were given him, ’and another government assigned to him in the 
Dakhan. 

17. In January 1761, Muzaffir left Pondicherry for Aurungfl- , 
bM, which was to be his capital. Bussy was to accompany him, 
at his own request, with a body of iVench troops, and to reside 
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at his court. This arrangement, of pourse, made the French 
masters of the Dakhan. 

Muzaffir Jung murdered. Saldbat succeeds. — On the march, 
when near Kadapa, the same three Nawabs, who Vere leaders 
in the conspiracy against Nazir Jung, conspired, for reasons not 
clearly ascertainable, to murder Muzaffir, whom they had before 
saved. A conflict ensued, in which Muzaffir was killed by the 
Nawfib of Kurnfd. There happened to be in the camp, in irons, 
another son of Nizam-ul-mulk, called Sah^bat Jung. Bussy lost 
no time in rcleasiiig him and placing him on the throne. 

Bussy succeeded in conducting Salabat in safety to Aurunga- 
bad, where, on the 29tli of June 1751, he was installed as 
Shbadai’ of the Dakhan. Bussy remained with him, the master- 
spirit of his court, and thus a Frenchman, at this period, really 
ruled the Dakhan. 

18. Triumphant position of the French at the beginning of 
1751. — The year 1751 thus far seemed destined to be a most 
gloi’ious year for Franco, and an equally disgraceful one to 
England. The vast territory ruled over by the Nizilm was in 
the power of a French general. The Northern Sirkars were 
really French, since that nation possessed a strong force in 
Masulipabam. Chanda Saheb, whom Dui)lcix had released and 
elevated to his ]n’esent dignity, was Nawilb of the Carnatic, 
while Muhammad Ali had consented to abdicate. The English 
now held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, Fort St. David, 
and Devi Kota, and had lost any reputation they had ever 
accpiired among the natives; they had, in truth, hardly one 
respecta1)le name to oppose to those of Martin, Dumas, La 
Hourdonnais, Pai’adis, Bussy, and Dupleix. Yet, to these the 
historian of the Frimch in India can add but one other dis- 
tinguished name, that of the rash and unfortunate Lally, who 
witnesKsed the final downfall of French power in India, while 
Lawrence, Clive, and Hastings, whose career had then scarcely 
begun, were the first names in a long roll of English heroes, 
statesmen, and administrators, of unrivalled fame. 

This year, 1751, is the critical year in South Indian history. 
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* Part III. — The Defence of Argot to the Departure of 
Dupleix from India. 1751-1754. 

19. The French and English begin the struggle. — Muh<ammiul 
All, though seemingly intent on making terms with Chanda 
Sahel) and the French, was secretly urging the English to aid 
him, and, at length, obtaining a reluctant promise of renewed 
help from them, he determined to defend himself in Trichinopoly. 
Dujjlcix, for his part, resolved to assist Chandfi Salieb with all 
his available resources. The English, too, fairl}" roused at last, 
made up their minds to support Muhammad Ali to the utmost 
of their power. Everything turned on the siege of Trichinoj)o]y, 
and when the siege of that city became a blockade, and the 
English were disjjirited, it must have been taken, if the gpnius 
of Lieutenant Eobert Clive liad not completely changed the 
aspect of affairs (1751). 

The defence of Arcot by Olive, 1751. — lie recommended to 
the Governor of Madras, Mr. Saunders (1751-1755), who was a 
man of firmness and judgment, a plan which he had devised for 
relieving Trichinopoly, by carrying the war into the enemy’s 
own country. Witli 500 men, of whom 200 only were Euro])eans, 
and a few light guns, Clive, not moi*e than twenty -five years of 
age, with officers none of whom had ever been in action, took 
possession of Arcot, put it into a posture of defence, and, though 
his force was reduced to 320 men and four officers, made good 
his position for seven weeks against 10,000 men headed by Raja 
Saheb, the son of Chanda 8aheb 

20. Clive. — After this Clive’s course Avas one of continuous 
victories. On the 25th March 1752, he demolished the town 
and pillar of Dupleix, a measure of importance, as destroying in 
the eyes of the natives the impression of French supremacy. 

Lawrence. — On the 26th March Lawrence again landed in 
India. 

• 

21. The French siege of Trichinopoly raised. — Muhammad 
Ali was blockaded iruTrichinopoly. Chanda Saheb and Law 
were pressing the siege. Lawrence and Clive were hastening to 
its relief. Dupleix and Saunders A' cre at Pondicherry and 
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Madras, making prodigious efforts to aid their respective armies. 
Bussy, the French Clive, who might have changed the aspects 
of affairs, was in AurungJibad. 

After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging force 
were invested in Srlrangam, a small island, on which stands a 
very famous temple of Vishnu, and within a long cannon-shot of 
the Fort of Tricliijiopoly. The result was that, on the 13th 
June 17e52, Law and his force of 785 Frenchmen and 2000 
sepoys suiTendered, with forty-one pieces of cannon and all 
military stores, to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad Ali. 

22. Death of Ghandd. Sah§b, June 11, 1752. — Chandd Saheb 

had given himself up on the 11th to the Tanjor commander, 
Manockji, who stabbed him to the heart, and his head was laid 
at the feet of his triumpliant rival. * 

23. Summary of events from 1752 to 1754. — We will here 
briefly sum up the history of events in the Carnatic from this 
famous 13th June 1752 to the depai ture of Dupleix from India, 
October 14, 1754. It is simply th(j history of unwearied but 
abortive efforts on his ])art to retrieve his cause. 

Tlie Kaja of Tanjor, Pratab Sing, the Raja of Mysor^s General, 
Nandirilj (with whom was Haidar Naik, the future usurper), 
and Morari Ran with his Mahrattas, had hitherto aided Muham- 
mad Ali himself. These Dupleix contrived to detach from the 
English side, lie even tampered with Muhammad Ali himself. 
ll(i at the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, 
-who refused, however, to concede any one of the disputed 
})oints. 

About this time he received from Salabat Jung a firman con- 
taining his own a])pointment as Nawab of the Carnatic and of 
all south of the Kishtna. Thus emboldened, Dupleix nominated 
liaja Saheb (son of Chanda Sahel)) his deputy, and finding him 
utterly Avorthless, appointed Murteza Ali, who readily accepted 
the nomination. 

Olive returns to England, 1753. — Clive, after the heroic 
capture of the forts of Covelong and Chingleput, accomplished 
with the most wretched troops, in the most astonishing manner. 
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left for England in 1753, but .Lawrence, feeble in health, yet 
with undiminished energies as a commander, remained. 

The French wrote Duplcix complimentary letters, and made 
him a Marquis, but sent him no efficient aid. 

The Second Siege of Trichinopoly, 1752-1755. — Another siege 
of Trichinopoly was now undertaken, in which the English 
under Lawrence were the successful defenders, and this siege, 
marked by many most gallant conflicts, lasted till the truce 
preceding the peace of January 1755. 

Dupleix recalled. — Meanwhile Dupleix had lost the con- 
fidence of the French Government. It must be remembered 
that, while all this fighting was going on in India, England and 
France were at peace ! Saunders, not without reason, ivrote to 
the English directors, who communicated with the Mbdster, 
who, in turn, urged it upon the French Government, that there 
could not be peace in India, or commercial prosperity, while the 
restless and ambitious Dupleix was in Pondicherry, M. Godcheu 
was accordingly sent to replace him. Whatever may have been 
the errors of this great man, he was now treated with injustice 
and contumely, which he bore with dignity and firmness. He 
left India, October 14, 1754, a ruined man, for he had spent 
more than his all in this desperate struggle. 

Death of Dupleix, 1764. — He died broken-hearted, in the 
utmost poverty, at Paris, November 10, 1764. 


Part IV. — 1754-1761. From the Appointment of Godejieu 

TO THE FiNAI. KuIN OF THE FRENCH CAUSE IN InDIA. 

24. Truce between French and English. — A truce was now 
agreed upon, October 1754, and a peace followed. Neither 
party was to interfere further in the concerns of the native 
princes. The possessions of the tw'o countries in India were to 
be equalised. Muhammad Alt remained Nawab of the Carnatic. 
The plans of Dupleix were;^ definitely abandoned. Pussy con 
tinned in the Dakhan, and the English supported their Nawab, 
but avowed hostilities between the two nations ceased for the 
present. 

This treaty was signed January 11, 1755. Godelieu, like 
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Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow in 1*805, with feverish haste 
sacrificed all for peace. Saunders, to whom England ov^es a 
debt of gratitude for his unwavering firmness in resisting 
Dupleix, and for the tact and skill with which he conducted 
all the negotiations, had the merit of bringing about this result 
so favourable to England. 

25. The last struggle, 1757-1761. — Peace did not continue 
long between France and England. Absolute cessation of mili- 
tary operations there was in fact none. The last struggle of the 
rival companies, however, began in January 1757, and ended in 
January 1761. The great names connected with it are Clive, 
Bussy, Count Lally, Colonel Forde, and Sir Eyre Coote. 

The English assisted the Naw5;b of the Carnatic, Muhammad 
All (of course the French governor no longer hcffe the title), to 
(jollect his tribute in the south from the refractory poligars. The 
French, in like manner, interfered to assist the Mys6r regent to 
collect his dues. Both, in fact, infringed the conditions of the 
treaty. 

26. Clivfe again in India, 1756. — Meanwhile Clive, now a 
lioutenant-oolonel, had arrived in India a second time, as 
Governor of Fort St. David. Admiral Watson was sent with 
a fleet to watch over English iiitcrcsts. 

Their first business, however, before proceeding to the Coro- 
mandel coast, was to reduce the Fort of Gheriah and dislodge 
the famous pirate, Tulaji Angria. This was gallantly and eftec- 
tively done, and thus commerce was freed from a great danger 
on the Avestern coast. 

Clive arrived in Madras in May 1756, and took charge of 
Fort St. David on the 20th of June, the very day of the Black 
Hole massacre. 

27. Soon after this, events in Bengrd called Clive and Watson 
thither. Clive never ceased to feel an interest in Madras affairs, 
and constantly corresponded with his old fiiends there. 

A large French force was sent to Haiderabad to' assist Bussy. 
Neither party could do much at this time in the Carnatic. 

28. The Seven Years' War breaks out, 1756-1763.— In the 
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cud of 1756 came the long-expcctcd tidings of the breaking out 
of war between France and England. It was the Seven Years' 
War, destined to strip France of all territory and power in both 
the East and West ; the war in which Wolff won Quebec and 
Coote took Pondicherry. 

29. Lally. — Lally was the man destined by the French Govern- 
ment to drive the English out of India. 

lie was, however, to see the final overthrow of French power 
in India. He landed in Pondicherry in April 1758. llis powers 
Avere all but absolute. It was unfortunate for him that he super- 
seded many of the older officers, and among others, Bussy. 
Lally knew nothing of India, and heartily despised all of every 
race who dwelt in it. He found Pondicherry full of corruption. 
There was neiCher ability nor honesty among those who should 
have seconded Lally's efforts. More especially the admiral, the 
Count d'Ach4, failed to co-operate with him effectually. Yet in 
a few weeks he took Fort St. David. Bussy joined him soon 
after from the Dalclian, but seemed to have no other (hisire than 
to take care of his immense gains. TTis recall was a death-blow 
to the French interests in the Dakhan. 

30. The Second Siege of Madras, 1758. — Afte r an ill-managed 
expedition to Tanjor, it was resolved to attack Madras, which 
was invested in December 1758. 

Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigot (Governor of Madras, 1756-1 763), 
the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaucl, and others, were the 
defenders of the city. 

The besiegers were ill-disciplined and disaffected; and, in spite 
of Lally’s efforts, no progress was made, until the arrival of 
Admiral Pocock in the roadstead with the English fleet com- 
pelled the French to raise the siege, and to retreat towards 
Pondicherry in a miserable plight. (Fcbruaiy 1759.) 

31. Colonel Eyre Coote.*— In 1759 fresh troops arrived from 
England, under Colonel Eyrk Coote, one of the heroes of 
British Indian warfare. Lawrence had sailed for England in^ 
ill-health. 

Lally tried to set up BussMat Jung, brother of Salabat dung. 
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n,s Nawab of the Carnatic ; but this prince had ceased to trust or 
respect the French, and the scheme failed. 

The Battle of Wandiwash. — The great campaign began in 
December 1750, and the struggle at AVandiwash (Vandivdsam) 
was the decisive battle, which destroyed for ever the idea of a 
French empire in India. 

• Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force of 1350 
European infantry and 150 cavalry. The native troops refused 
to engage. 

Coote hastened to the relief with 1900 Europeans, of whom 
cSO were cavalry, and 3350 natives. 

The French were defeated (January 22, 17G0), and never 
again rallied. 

Bussy.— Bussy was taken prisoner. Of him we hear once 
again. He returned to India in 17cS;3 to light again against 
Coote, failed as before, and died in the Carnatic. 

32. Pondicherry taken. — Coote’s course was now one of con- 
tinuous success. Chittapet, Arcot, Tiinery, l)evi-K6ta, Trinco- 
nialec, Alamprirva, Karical, Chillumbruin, and Cuddal6r fell 
successively into his hands; and in January 1761 Pondicherry 
surrendered. Lally wiis sent a prisoner to Madras ; and thus 
ended the schemes and labours of Martin, Paradis, La Bour- 
donnais, Diipleix, Dumas, Bussy, and Lally. 

Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1763, at the Peace 
of Paris. Muhammad Ali was acknowledged Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and Salabat J ung, Shbadjir of the 1 )akhan at the 
same time. 

It Avas again taken (1778) on the brcakiTig out of the war on 
account of America, and htjld till the peace of Versailles, 1783. 
Once more seized in 1793, it was held by the English till the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802. 

Death of Lally. — Lally was himself beheaded in Paris in 
1706; and the French East India Company ceased to exist in 
1769. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL, 

175G-1774. 

1740-1750 — To THE Black-IIole Tragedy. 

1. Oircuifistances that led to British supremacy in 'the North- 
East, 1756-1765. — The Ibundatioii, or, at least, the gren-t exten- 
sion of British power in Bengal is connected (1) with Surilja 
Daula, the Black Hole, and its attendant cruelties, a.d. 1750 ; 
(2) Clive, and the great battle of Plassey, June 23, 1757, which 
avenged those cruelties, and virtually made England supreme in 
Ilindhstdn; and (3) the treaty of Allalnihrid, l)y which Shfdi 
Alam IT., in August 1765, made over to the Ejiglish company 
the Diwant of the SCibahs of Bcngtil, Bahar, and Orissa. 

2. Ali-vardi Kh^n and the English, 1740-1756. - -When y///- 
vardi Khdn usurped the government of Bengal, he protected the 
English. He had to contend repeatedly with the Mahrattas, 
whom he succeeded in rcjDulsing ; but the fertile plains of the 
north-east were repeattidly laid waste. 

lie frecpiently demanded contributions from the English as 
the price of this protection ; but as his exactions were not exces- 
sive, and his services in re])elling tlie dreaded Mahrattas were 
real, they did not much coiiiplain. 

3. The Calcutta Ditcht — He had permitted them (in 1744) to 
enclose Calcutta with a moat, called the Mahratta ditch. 

4. Death of All-vardi Khdn, —But in 1756, the year when the 
memorable Seven Years’ War broke out, Ali-vardi died, and was 
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succeeded by his grandson, Sur^ja Daula, a young Caligula, 
guilty of the most detestable cruelties, and full of implacable 
hatred to the English. He, on one occasion, demanded from 
them the surrender of a fugitive, which they declined; and 
thus afforded him a pretext for attacking them. 

The idea of the wealth of the iiiiidel merchants fired him with 
* an ambition to plunder their factories, one of which was at 
Cossimbazaar, near to bis capital, Mur,\hedaba(l. This he took, 
and then marched to Calcutta. 

5. The Council of Calcutta was unprepared for such an attack. 
Thci]‘ means of defence were inadec^uatc. Drake, the governor, 
was not a Dupleix, scarcely even a Morse, and they had among 
them no Clive. 

The NawAb before Calcutta. — They first tried conciliate 
the Nawiib. They then asked help from, the Dutch at Chinsura, 
and from the French at Chandernagar ; but were refused with 
taunts. The Nawab ])ogan to batter their miserable defences 
on the 18th dune, and soon the unhapi)y garrison was driven 
within the walls of the fort. 

At nightfall the fl^tal resolution was taken by the governor of 
esca[)ing down the river. The women and children were sent 
on board one of the ships, and Drake put oif in the last remain- 
ing ])oat. The soldiers of the garrison, and others who were 
left behind, tried in vain to find means of escape. The ships 
dropped down the river to Fnlta, wlicrc the fugitives took 
refuge. 

Hoi well, who was chief among the deserted party, felt himself 
compelled to negotiate ; and the army of the Nawab marched 
in. The Nawab summoned Mr. Holwell before him, and re- 
proached him with defending the place against the rightful ruler 
of Bengal ; but assured him no harm should be done to the 
piisoners. 

6. The Black Hole, 1756 — The first great Tragedy.— That 
evening, however, the whole of them, 146 in number, were 
^rammed into a wretched dungeon (ever since called the ‘Black 
Hole '), eighteen feet square, with two small apertures : a place 
which would have been an oppressively confined prison for one 
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person. This night, the horrors of which no pen can describe, 
or mind adequately conceive, may be considered an era in Indian 
history. Scenes of equal atrocity were enacted in the Sepoy 
mutinies a century after. These are the things that fix the fate 
of empires. 

In the morning twenty-thi*ee only were found alive, and they 
were a fearful spectacle. 

The NawHb is said to have been free from tliC guilt of order- 
ing this flightful wholesale murder, but he evidently did not 
regret it. His great anxiety Avas to find the treasures which be 
imagined the English had concealed. 

1756-1757. The BlacKi^Holk Traoedy to Pla^sey. 

7. The avengers. — These sad tidings soon reached Madras, 
where Clive and Watson^ just returned from the destruction of 
Gheriah, were soon ready to sail to avenge the cruel injury. 

Clive was the Governor of Port St. David. 

Nine hundred English Infantry and 1500 sej^oys, full of spirit, 
and devotedly attached to their leaders, constituted the army, 
which was destined to eifcct a mighty revolution in India. 

It was the middle of Deccml)er before the ex]>cdition reached 
the Hhgli. 

Budge-Budge. — No time was then lost. Budge- Budge was 
taken, Calcutta re-occupied, and tlie town of Hugli stormed. 
At Budge-Budge Hastings fought as a volunteer. 

There he and Clive first met. 

Hdgli stormed. Ooote. — The storming of llngU was the woik 
of a young captain, Eyre Coote. Here then are four historic 
names associated at this memorable crisis: Clive, Watson, 
CcOTE, and Hastings. To these must be added those of 
b^ORDE, then a major in a king's regiment, and of Caunao. 

8. Sur&ja. — 8uraja Daiila at length began to awake from his 

dream of fancied security# He knew something of the wars in 
the Carnatic, of Arcot, and of Gheriah, and now this same Clive 
was in Calcutta ! « 

Calcutta retaken. — An obstinate engagement took place, and 
the NaWc^b’s attacks Avore repelled at every point. Calcutta 
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was retaken January 2, 1757. Negotiations followed, and a 
hollow peace was made. The English wore allowed to assume 
their old position, and vengeance was postponed, 

Watson disapproved. Clive, who had now become a diplo- 
matist, unwillingly consented, from political considerations, to 
sign the treaty. (February 9, 1757.) 

9. There was now, strange to say, pretended peace between 
the English and the author of the horrors of the Black Hole. 

War with France — The French settlement taken, May 1757. 
— Meanwhile in Europe the Seven Ycars^ War had begun, and 
Watson and others wished to attack the French settlement of 
Chandernagar. Clive at first wished for neutrality in India. 
The Nawab was, however, asked for permission to attack the 
French, hut he refused, and even aided them with arms and 
money. In defiance of his threats, the English forces under 
Clive attacked the place, and Watson co-operated with the fleet. 

Chandei nagar was thus taken in May 1757. 

10. The perfidy of SurSja Daula, 1756.— The peace between 
the Nawab and the English w’^as not r6al, and could not l)c last- 
ing. The latter began to feel their power, and the former, full 
of hatred, fear, and distrust, acted in the most violent and incon- 
sistent manner. He intrigued with Bussy, who was at Cuttack 
in the Northern Sirkars (not more than 200 miles from Calcutta), 
which had just been ceded to Fi'ancc. 

He at the ,samc time sent conciliatory messages, and even 
money, to the Council at Calcutta. 

And now a formidalfio confederacy was formed against him. 
The plotters Avere Kfiydullub, his treasurer; Mir Jafllr, the 
commander of his troops; Jagat vSeid, the richest banker in 
India ; with Mr. Watt, the English Kesident at Mfirshedabad ; 
and the Coiuicil at Calcutta. 

Omichand. — A Bengali named Omicliand was the agent 
employed to transact the business between the English and the 
Nawab. 

The plan of the conspirators was this. SiU’aja was to be 
Seposed, the British co-operating with Mir Jaffir. The most 
ample and exclusive privileges Avcrc to be granted to the 
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English, and the fullest compensation for their losses, while a 
large sum was to bo distributed among the members of the 
English Secret Committee. 

A difficulty here arose. Omichand, at the last moment, 
threatened to disclose the whole, unless a sum of 3,000,000 
rupees was guaranteed to himself. To satisfy him it was 
arranged that a clause should be inserted in the agreement, to 
be signed by Mir JalUr and the members of the English Com- 
mittee, relating to his claims. 

But Clive and his fellow-conspirators condescended to cheat 
their wily agent. Two treaties were prepared, ene on white 
paper, the other on red. In the latter Omichaiurs claims were 
guaranteed, while in the other no mention was made of them. 
The white was the real treaty. Th(\ fictitious one was ^lowii to 
Omichand, an3 he was satisfied. Admiral Watson had refused 
to be a party to this deceit, and his signature was forged. 

11. Plassey, 1757. — All was now ready, and Clive wrote a 
peremptory letter to the Nawdb, demanding satisfaction for all 
injuries, and stating that the British army would wait upon 
him for an answer. The Nawilb instantly put his army in 
motion, and the hostile armies met on the field of Pl4SSKY. 
The NawJib had 50,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and an 
enormous train of artillery, while Clive had 650 European 
infantry, 150 gunners, 2100 Sepoys, a few Portuguese, and 10 
pieces of artillery. 

Mir Jaffir. — Meanwhile Mir ilallir was terrified by the 
approaching crisis, and ceased to communicate with Clive. 
The wisdom of attacking the Nawab, with such fearful odds 
against them, seemed to Clive's officers to be doubtful, and, in a 
council of war (the only one Clive ever assembled), thirteen 
voted against fighting the enemy, ;md but seven for it. In the 
minority was Coote. 

Clive dismissed the council, took a solitary walk in a grove 
hard by, and decided in his own mind that the attack must bi; 

made noiv or never, find that it should be made now. The next 

• 

morning he crossed the river, and fought the battle of Plassey 
on the 23rd June 1757. The .ictory was immediate and 
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ilecisive, and the loss on the side of the English was only 22 
killed and 50 wounded. 

The First Bengal Revolution, 1757. — Suraja fled. Mir Jaffir, 
now that victory was assured, joined Clive, who did not con- 
descend to notice his vacillation, but saluted him Naw^b of 
Bengal, Bah/ji’, and Orissa. Thus Clive did in Bengfxl what 
Dupleix had done in the Carnatic. 

The new Nawab was, however, but a tool in the hands of 
those Avho had made and could unmake him. 

12. Death of Sur^ja Daula, 1757. — Suraja was soon seized, 
having been betrayed by a man wliom h(3 had wronged, and 
l)rought before Jafl ir, whose son Miran caused him to bo put to 
death. The poor victim had not completed his twentieth year, 
and had* not b(‘en on the throne fifteen months. * 

13. ‘Olive’s Fund.’ — And now came the division of the spoil. 
Clive contented himself with between two and three hundred 
thousand jiounds, besides an estate reijeivcd at a later date, of 
which immensii wealth a great part went, by his genei ous gift, 
to form what is called ‘Lord Clive’s fund,’ and the proceeds 
wore apj)1i(Hl from the first to the relief of invalids in the service. 

14. Wdiat^ ar(! called the twenty -four Perguniiahs (=tiuh- 
(lisiricts) were then given to the Company as a Zamindary. 
The grant is dat,ed December 20, 1757. They comprised an 
area of about J 200 squai'c miles. 

i 757-1 7 00. CiavEs First Admin istraiton. 

15. Clive. — Clive was now virtually rulei’ of these rich 
])rovinces. lie was made Covcriior of tlie Company s settle- 
ments in Bengfil, and remained at the lu'ad of alfairs till 1760. 

16. Shdh Alam II. invades the Nawdb’s dominions, 1759. — 

A groat danger threatened tlio ticav Nawfib in 1759. Clive too 
was plac(Hl in a dilemma. It was thus. Poor Alamgir ll. was in 
^he hands of Ghazi-ud-din iv., who at last murdered him. 
His son, Ali GOhar (commonly styled the Shflhzada or Prince), 
aft Cl- wards the unfortunate Shah Alam il. (by which name we 

M 
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shall call him), escaped from Delhi, crossed the Karmandsa 
(which divides Oudh from Bahdr), at the very time (November 
1759) of his fathcr^s murder, the news of which he did not 
receive for a month. 

Ho then assumed the title of emperor, appointed Shuja-ud- 
daula, Viceroy of Oudh, his Vaztr, and, with Nazib Khan as his 
commander-in-chief, proceeded to take possession of the eastern 
districts. The Governor of Patna was a Hindh, Kam Nanlyan, 
who, being defeated by the imperial army, threw himself into 
Patna. 

The First Battle of Patna, 1760. — Clive (thus involved in a 
necessary rebellion against the great Mogul !) wrote to the 
trembling Mir Jaffir and to Pain Narayan to re-assure them ; 
and Colonel C/illiaud, marching promjitly to the relief of Patna, 
defeated the imperial and Oudh forces in Felnuary and April 
1760, and thus saved the Nawfib for the time. Captain Knox, 
another distinguished officer, gained a splendid victory over the 
Pdja of POrnia, who was in rebellion. 8hah Alain now wrote to 
Clive, who sent him a sum of money, on condition that he 
should evacuate the province of Bahar, which he did. Thus 
relieved, Mir Jaffir testified his gratitude by bestowing on 
Clive, as a Jagliir, the rent due by the Company for the villages 
round Calcutta. 

17. Two other important achievements conclude this ])ortion 
of Clive's history. 

(1.) The Northern Sirk§,rs. — The Northern SirMrs were at 
this period in the hands of the French, but Bussy had been 
recalled by Lally. Clive sent an expedition under Colonel 
Forde in 1759, which drove the Fremdi out. lie retained for 
the English only Masiilipatam. The battle of Peddapur, near 
Kajamandri, and the dashing capture of Mashlipatam, with the 
French Icadei’ in it, arc among the most glorious exploits of 
Anglo-Indian warfare. ♦ 

(2.) The fickle Nawab now began to intrigue with the Dutch, 
for his English fridhds were so powerful that he dreaded theiy 
turning against him. The Dutch in Chinsura wrote to their 
chief at Batavia, and it was arranged that a Dutch armament 
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should attack Calcutta. Clivo got intelligenco of the intrigue, 
and, though England was at peace with Holland, attacked the 
Dutch by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and laid siege to 
Chinsura. The Dutch, thoroughly humbled, agreed to the terms 
Clive imposed upon them, and Mir Jaffir*s intrigues in that 
quarter were at an end. 

Clive now sailed for England the second time, 1760. 

1761-1765 — Administration of Vansittart and Spencer. 

18. This was a most eventful period in Indian history. The 
IVench power in India was at this period utterly broken by 
Coote, and soon after the Mahrattas sustained the crushing 
defeat from which they never fully recovered. ^ 

Mr. Vansittart, 1760-1765. — But in these stirring times Mr. 
Vansittart, an utterly incompetent person, though honest, was 
acting as Clive’s successor in Bengiil. There were quarrels be- 
tween him and his Council; and, till Clive’s return in 1765, 
nothing can bo more painful than the annals of the administra- 
tion. 

19. Mir K5,sim. — After the death of his son, Mirwan, the 
alhiirs of Mir Jalfir became worse and worse ; and ho at length 
sent his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, to Calcutta to arrange his pecu- 
]iiary matters. Mr. Vansittart and his Council, being struck 
with the ability of Mir Kasim, resolved to dethrone the Kawab 
Nazim, and to put his son-in-law in his j)lacc. The Nawab was 
hopcdcssly in arrears in his payments to his British allies, was 
madly extravagant in his expenditure, and evidently looked 
with no favour upon those by whoso hands he had been 
(devated. 

Mir Jaifir was induced to resign, and to take up his abode in 
CMcutta; while Mir Kasim was installed (27th September 1760)*. 
The latter ceded to the English the three provinces of MidnapAr, 
Chittagong, and Burdwan as the price of his elevation. 

• The Second Bengal Revolution', 1760. — Thus, for the second 
time in four years, had the British clfected a revolution in 
Mdrshedabad. 
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The real object of this transaction was to eniich the members 
of the BengM Government. Against every unjust measure of 
this period Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings, then a young 
civilian, protested ; but in vain. 

20. Mir Kasim began with great energy to carry out re- 
forms. He reduced eA'})enditure, paid off his English friends, 
and, disgusted with his position, resolved to shake off their yoke; 
for which purpose he i cmovcd his capital to Monghyr, and there 
quietly gathered together and disciplined his army. This he did 
Avith surprising judgment and skill. 

21. Shih Alam II., 1761 — The second Battle of Patna. — 

At this time Shdh Alam ll., who dared not return to his capital, 
was hovering about Eahar with a lawless host. Coloiicr Carnac 
attacked and dispersed them, and T^aw, the Frenchman (who 
had escaped from Ckandernagar, and broken his paroh^), Avith 
his band was taken prisoner; but, to tin; surj)i‘ise of the natives, 
Avas treated by the English Avith distiiiguivshcd courtesy. Ike 
Emperor himself Avas ])crsuade(l by Colonel Carnac to join him, 
and accompany him to Patna, Avhere Mir Kasim was induced to 
])ay him homage ; and was, in consequence, formally invested 
by the Emperor with the Sfdiiidarship of Lcngfil, l>ah/lr, and 
Oi’issa. 

22. Mir Kasim’s conduct at this time Avas, on the Avhole, 

A igorous and just ; but he Avas cruel in Jiis trcatinent of Earn 
Kaiayaii, the Governor of Patna, Avliom he despoiled ; and Mr. 
Vansittart’s failure to protect this unfortunate governor is one 
of the Avorst features in his administration. 

TheNaw^b and the Calcutta Council.- A quan el between the 
NaAATib and the Calcutta Council soon arose. The cause Avas tlie 
immunity from the pa 3 unont of tiansit duties claimed by the 
servants of the ColnJ>anA^ Tliis fre^Mlom had been formerly 
granted by imperial firman to the ComjAany itself. It was noAv 
grossly abused. All the. sei A^ants of the Company tivadcd largely 
on their oaaui private) account, and they claimed freedom from^ 
the payment of all inland duties, not only for themselves, but 
for their servants and dependants also. Every native, in fact, 
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by hoisting the English flag could now evade the payment of all 
duties. The Nawab was thus defrauded of his revenues, his 
servants were insulted, and the trade of the country was thrown 
into confusion. 

After attempts at a compromise, in which Mr. Vaiisittart was 
thwarted by the cupidity of the other members of Council, 
the Nawab, in desperation, resolved to put his subjects and the 
English upon an equal footing by abolishing all transit dues 
throughout his dominions. 

23. Mr. Ellis seized. — War ensued. Some English boats were 
stopped and examined by the Nawab^s oflicors at Patna. Mr. 
Ellis, the itosident, then rashly began hostilities, and seized the 
city of Patna ; but his European soldiers got ci^funk, and tin? 
native commandant recaptured tlie city. Mr*. Ellis and the other 
Englishmen were taken prisoners, and the Nawab at once 
ordcrcul every Englishman in his dominions to be seized. 

24. War with Mir Osim, 1763. — The Calcutta Council was 
now resolved to dethrone Mir Kasim, and reinstate Mir tFaflu’, 
who was seventy-two years old, and alllicted with lepi'osy. 
This was done by 2 n'oclamation, (July 7, 1763.) This was 
the third Bengrd revolution. A severe struggle ensued, and 
csj^ecially at Gheriah a Irattle was fought, which lasted for four’ 
hours. In this the late Nawab’s wcll-tr’aincd and disciirlined 
troojis showed most determined Irravery, and were with ditli- 
culty overcome. This was in August 1763. Major Adams 
commanded. The Nawat/s forces amounted to 28,000 men ; 
the English had only 3000. Monghyr was soon taken, and the 
Nawab had oidy Patna. 

25. The Massacre of Patna, 1763 — The second great Tragedy. 

» -Hitherto our sympathies have been with the Nawab, whose 
conduct was spirited though his cause was hojreless; but the 
Mimacre of Patna^ the second great tragedy in British Indian 
history, j)laccs him in the list of men whose names history jrre- 
serves only to hand down to perpetual infamy. 

He cast Ram Narriyan into the river with weights round his 
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neck. The great bankers, the Soits, friends of the English, were 
thrown from one of the bastions into the river. 

The Naw^b threatened that he would murder every European 
the moment the troops advanced on Patna. The army moved on 
to the attack, and the ferocious Nawab fufilled his threat. 
Walter Kaymond, a German, who had been a sergeant in 
the French service, and now held a commission in the Nawab's 
army under the name of Siimm (a name since notorious enough, 
and now changed to Sombre) volunteered to do the bloody 
deed. lie led a file of soldiers to the house, fited on them 
unarmed through the Venetian windows, a?nl soon forty-eight 
Englishmen (Mr. Ellis among them), and one hundred soldiers, 
were lying in their blood on the floor. 

The English take Patna. — Patna w^as taken (November G, 
17G3), after a vigorous resistance; and Mir Kasim fled to Shuja 
Danla, Naw/lb of Oudh, where the fugitive emperor still lin- 
gered. 

These three now advanced against the English array, and a 
campaign began, which is one of the most glorious in the Britisli 
annals. The Nawab of Oudh had fought at Pilnipat in 1761, 
under Ahmad Shilh Abdali, the Emperor was the descendant of 
Tcimfir, and Mir Kilsim had shown himself resolute and daring. 
Their attack upon Patna w^as repulsed, and their army finally 
took up its position between Buxar and the Son. 


26. The First Sepoy Mutiny, 1764. — And now took place the 
first Sepoy mutiny in the Bengal army. The last and greatest, 
in 1857, led to the dissolution of that army, and the transfer of 
British India to the direct government of the Crown. Major 
Munro acted with firmness. A whole battalion attempted to 
desert to the enemy, but they were brought back, and twenty 
men blown away from guns. This firmness and promptitude at 
once crushed the mutiny. 

« 

27. The Battle of Bux§.r, — In October 1764, Munro led his 
troops against the Nawdb Vazir, who was still encamped a{ 
BuxdTy with an army of 50,000 men. Ho was routed, and 160 
pieces of cannon taken. The consequences of this victory were 
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very great : — (1) The Nawab of Oudh, long master of the 
empire, was humbled ; (2) the English were thus made supreme 
in Hindustan ; (3) the Emperor himself (SMh Alam II.) came 
to the British camp, and opened a negotiation with the 
Council at Calcutta for his restoration to the throne. It was 
reserved for Clive to reap the full fruits of this victory; 

28. The Nawab of Oudh, Shuja.-ud-Daula, retreated towards 
Delhi, and obtained assistance from the Mahrattas under Mulhar 
Itao Ilolkitr, and the infamous Chazi-ud-din. But Sir E. 
hletcher took Alirdifibad; Carnac, advancing to Kalpi, dispersed 
the Nawab's army ; and the latter was obliged to throw himself 
upon the mercy of his conquerors. The great central plain of 
India i^dw completely in the power of England. 

29. Death of Mir Jaffir. — Tlie reinstated Mir Jaffir died in 
January 1705. The Calcutta Council, the record of whose pro- 
ceedings for five years fills our minds with shame and disgust, 
liad made enormous demands of money from him, and it appears 
he died partly of vexation. His son, a youth of twenty, Najhii- 
ud-Daula, was put on the throne ; the members of the Council 
received large and undeserved presents ; and the control of the 
country was virtually in thei?’ hands. 

‘Nuncomar.^ — A minister called Muhammad Ecza Khriri was 
appointed, whilst the Nawab Avished to place in that oflice a 
nnjst faithless and profligate man, Avliose name was Nand Kumar. 
Eaja Shi tab Eai Avas assistant to the minister. They were both 
tried in 1772, on charges of corruption, but acquitted. 

30. Lord Olive comes to India a third time, 1765. — The 

Directors of the East India Company, aware of the profligacy 
of their servants, and alarmed at the state of affairs, now 
solicited Olive to return to India the third time. Avith full powers, 
which ho had demanded, 3d May 1765. Mil* KA.sim had been 
expelled from Bengal. The Emperor Shah Alam ll. was a sup- 
pliant in the British camp at Allahabad. The NaAvfib of Oudh, 
stripped of everything, waited his doom. The army and its 
leaders had covered themselves Avith glory ; but the Council, 
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with Mr. Spencer (the successor of Vansittart) at their head, had 
plunged into the lowest gulf of infamy. 


Clive's Second Administration, 17G5-1767. 

31. Olive's Beforms. — Clive's first measure on his return was 
to enforce the orders of the Dii*ectors forbidding the receipt of 
presents by their servants. He made all Government officers 
sign covenants binding themselves to obey this rub 

He then proceeded to AllalnthM. The result of his negotia- 
tions was ; — 

(1) The Nawab of Oudh was restored as an ally of England ; 

(2) Corah and Allahiibad were given to the Emperor ; and 

(3) Bengali, Bahd.r, and Orissa granted to the Company, 
August 12th, 1765. Slmh Alam ir., tlie dcscendaTit of, Baber, 
granted to the 'Company the Diwcini or virtual sovereignty of 
Bcngrd, Bahar, and Orissa, for which he was to re<*cive a tribute 
of twenty-six lakhs a year ; while fifty lakhs a year were to be 
paid to the Nawab, in whose 7iame the government was still 
conducted. This was effect ed on the 12th August 17()5. 

The NawfU.) Nazim of Bengal was soon induced to retire on 
an allowance or pension of forty-1 wo lakhs. This may bo called 
the Fourtii BengAl Be volution. 

32. The memorable Ten Months. — Thus in ton months 
(October 1764 to August 1765) had the English overthrown all 
tin; powers of Hindustan ; and advanced from (lie ]jositioii of a 
trading Company to the assumption of a virtually independent 
sovereignty. 

This period, from the battle of Buxar to the treaty of Alla- 
habad, is ever memorable in English annals. The year 1765 is 
an era in British Indian history. 

The only other powers of note in India at this time Averc the 
Mahrattas, Haidar, and the Nizam of Haiderabad. 

33. Clive's further Beforms. — Clivi. had now to carry out 
further reforms. The army was accustomed to what was called 
doiible hatta when on J^hc field. This was nominally an allowance 
of subsistence-money, but the amount was unreasonably great \ 
in the case of a captain it amounted to an increase in liis pay of 
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1000 rupees a month. Clive was instructed to stop this anoma- 
lous system, but he was met by a combination of the European 
officers, which, in fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred officers agreed 
to resign in a single day ; and, as the Mahrattas wore advancing, 
the}^ thought themselves necessary to the State. 

Clive accepted each resignation, and put the ex-officer in 
immediate arrest, while he sent to Madras# for every available 
man. Even Sepoys were employed in coercing their European 
officers. Clive’s firmness subdued the mutiny in a fortnight. 
This v/as a victory as important as Plassoy : he thus saved the 
dominion which he liad founded. 

34. Trading put down. — Clive’s next contest was with the 
whole services, tlie members of Avhich universally were engaged 
in trades which their position made especially luprative, to the 
injuiy of their character, as it prevented them from doing their 
duty as iniblic s(*rvants. They were now absolutely forbidden 
to engage in any s})ecics of ti-adc, and a compensation was 
granted; but the quesliion of oflicial salaries was not actually 
settled till the time of Lord Cornwallis. 

35. Olive leaves India for the last time, 1767. — Clive left 
India for the last time in 1767, a poorer man than he was when 
lie returned to it in 1765. 

He Avas received in England Avith great honour ; but his 
reforms had niised up for him a host of enemies. Nor had his 
course, as avc have seen, been uniformly honest and incorruj)t. 
All whom lie had punished, or Avhose corrupt schemes he had 
thwarted, noAv leagued against liim. The Court of Directors rlid 
not support him, as it ought to have done ; but Avhen it Avas 
proposed to censure liim in Pailiamciit, a counter-resolution AA'^as 
passed, ‘that he had rendered meritorious services to his 
country.’ 

His death, Nov. 22, 1774. — 11c died in 1774, ten years after 
Duplcix. 


1767-1772. Verelst and Cartier. 

• 36. Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, 1767-1772.— From 1767 to 1772, 

Mr. Verelst and Mr. Cartier were successively Governors of 
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Bengal. The events of this period are chiefly connected with 
Mahratta and Mys6r history. 

The curse of BengS-l was the double goveruTnenty which has been 
called Clive’s ‘masked administration.’ The government was 
nominally conducted by the Nawab’s servants; while the 
European officials vied with them in making haste to become 
rich })y every specif of corruption. The governor in vain strove 
to stem the torrent. It was a sad period : the Muhammadan 
Government had been destroyed ; and no vigorous English rule 
had been substituted. All the evils peculiar to a great crisis 
were felt. 

The constitution of the Home Governmcni of India was 
equally vicious. * The Directors were appointed but for one year, 
and their chief anxiety was to make the most of their patronage. 
It was a period of unblushing jobbery and corruption. 

To add to the general affliction, famine, deadly fever, and 
small-pox took oft* 35 per cent, of tlie inljabitants of Bciigril 
during the years from 1769-1771. It is estimated that ten 
millions of human beings perished in that awful visitation, which 
in addition ruined a great proportion of the landed aristoci’acy 
of Lower Bengrd. 

1772-1774. Hastings Governor of Bengal. 

37. The Double Government destroyed, 1772. — I'ho directors 
lesolvcd in 1772 to abolish the double government, and to 
assume the direct management, through their own servants, of 
the revenue of Beiigrd. Warren Hastings was appointed 
Governor of Bengal to carry out this sweeping measure. He 
had to arrange the details of the change from a mercantile firm 
to a sovereign dominion. 

Warren Hastings. — Warren Hastings was born in 1732, seven 
years after Clive; landed in India in 1750 as a civilian; was 
taken prisoner at CossimJ^azaar jusu before the Black Hole 
tragedy took place ; joined the fugitives at Fulta; fought as a 
volunteer at Budge-Budge; was sent by Clive, who discerned 
his abilities, as Resident to Mftrshedabad after the battle* 
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of Plassey; was appointed member of Council at Calcutta in 
1760, when he supported Mr. Vansittart against his corrupt 
Council; and returned to England in 1764. There he was 
summoned to give evidence before the House of Commons ; and 
his evidence displayed such vigour and breadth of view, that his 
l eputation was made at once ; and he was appointed second in 
Council at Madras in 1768. 

In 1772 he was sent as Governor (or President) to Calcutta, 
which now became the seat of Government instead of MhrshedA- 
bad. P]very arrangement for the .constitution of new courts of 
civil and criminal justice was made by Hastings, and a code was 
(bviwn up by liim within six months. 

38. The Treaty of Benares, 1773. — An account of the affairs 
connected with the treaty of Benares, made between Hastings 
and the Vazir of Oudh, will close this part of the history of British 
[nd ia. 

The Mahrattas crossed the Ganges on their return home in 
1773; and the Vazir of Oudh asserted that the liohillas had 
offered him forty lakhs of rupees to defend them from those 
invaders, and that now they denied the debt. 

Hastings believed and acted upon this statement, lie pro- 
ceeded to Be nil res (in August 1773) to meet the Vazir; and a 
compact was made, that ilic latter should pay to the Eiiglish 
Government forty lakhs of rupees, and that Hastings should 
lend an auxiliaiy force to the Vazir to expel the Eohillas. 

The Eohilla War, 1774. The Battle of Bd,mpur. — This was 
carried out in April 1774. Hafiz Bahmat, the Rohilla chief, 
who had 40,000 men under liis banner, was defeated by Colonel 
(vhampion and slain, with 2000 of his men. 

These Afghan strangers, 20,000 in number, now abandoned 
their usurped possessions, which still bear the name of Rohil- 
khand; and the province, with its million of Hindis, came under 
the power of the Vazir of Oudh. 

This was the famous Rohilla war. Hastings was violently 
^attacked for sending British troops as mercenaries to aid the 
Vazir in expelling the intruders. 
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39. The Regulating Act, 1773. — The liegulating Act was 
passed in 1773; but the judges of the Supreme Court and the 
new members of Council did not arrive in Calcutta till October 
1774. Then Warren Hastings became the fiVst Governor-General 
of British India. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GOVEUNOBS-GENERAL OF BllITLSH INDIA, FROM 
A.D. 1774 TO THE PRESEN'J’ TIME. 

Wabren Hastings, 1771-1785. 

1. Pi^vions to 1774. - There wan, as we jiavc seen, no 

Governoi-GeJieval of llrilish India till 1774. Before that date 
the (Hoverjimcnts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were inde- 
poiident of one another, and were presidencies. 

2. The flegulating Act, 1773. — The proprietors and directors 
()t‘ the East Lidia Comjiany were essentially the paitners and 
inanagei’s of ;i mercantile (?stahlislimeiit, and nothing could con- 
soh; them for insufHcient dividends. The glorious successes of 
Clive, their recent ac([uisjtion of territory and influence, and the 
huniiliatioii of their Trench rivals, could not compensate them 
for an empty treasury. 

Tliore were mutual jealousies. The Ministers and Parliament 
(cared that the Company would, in conscipience of recent 
events, acquire too iiiuch influence. The nation in genei'al, on 
the other hand, feared that, with the patronagi^ of the J^ast 
Indian Government in their hands, the ministers would become 
too sti ong. The result was a conipi’omise ; and the charter of the 
( 'ompany was renewed, some important changes being made in 
its constitution, with the added provisions that 

(1) £400,000 a year should be paid by the Company to the 
nation ; 

['1) That, while Madras and Bombay retained their subordinate 
TJovernors and Councils, the Governor of Calcutta, IlastingSi 
should become Governor-General, on a salary of £25,000 a year; 
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and, assisted by a Council, should be supreme over all the 
British possessions in India ; and, 

(3) That a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three other judges, should be established in Cal- 
cutta. 

Many other minor reforms were made at the same time. 

The great mistake in the Regulating Act was that the four 
members of the Governor-Generars Council were invested with 
(Mjual authority in Council with himself. The Governor-General 
M as, in fact, made the more President of a Committee. 

3. The new Council. — Warren Hastings accordingljT- became 

Governor-General, with his Council of Four, in October 1774. 
He held this high office for eleven years. His councillors them- 
selves were badly selected. They were Colonel Monson, General 
Clavering, IVfr. Francis (afterwards Sir Philip Francis, the gener- 
ally snpj)osed author of Tlie Letters of and Mr. Barwell. 

1'lie last, who had ])een long in India, invariably supported 
Mr. llastiijgs. The other three as pertinaciously oi)poKed him ; 
and as the votes of the majority decided every matter, the new 
Governor-General found himself shorn of all his power by his 
accession of dignity. The majority of the Council Avere, more- 
over, ignorant of India, and full of eager animosity to Hastings, 
while Francis has seldom been surj)assed in the faculty of 
energetic hatred. 

Monson died in September 1776, and Clavering in August 
1777. Sir Eyre Coote succeeded the latter. 

Hastings struggled against his opi)onents with wondei ful firm- 
ness, and with occasional errors in judgment, till the end of 
17tS0, when Francis loft the country. 

4. The affairs of Oudh fii-st engaged the attention of the new 
Council ; and the chief aim of (he majority was to loAvtn- Hastings 
in the eyes of the people. The Vazir w"s compelled to make over 
the Zamindary of Benares teethe English ; and*Cheyt(‘, Singh, its 
Zamindar, was elevated to the rank of Kaja, and placed on the 
foot’*' g of a feudatofy prince, paying a tribute to the Company^ 
of twenty-two and a half lakhs a year. 

The Oudh Begums.- -The affairs of the ‘Begums’ of Oudh 
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have since become too notorious to be omitted here. The 
Nawab Vazir, Shuja-ud-daula, died in 1775. His widow and 
mother, the ‘ Begums,’ claimed by virtue of a supposed will of 
the late Naw4b the whole of the treasure, two millions of rupees? 
which was heaped up in the vaults of the Zenana. The acknow- 
ledgment of this preposterous claim Mr. Hastings opposed, but 
in vain. The young Nawab was thus left, on his accession, with 
no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the English 
Government. 

5. Nand Kumir. — Charges were soon poured in against Mr. 
Hastings by men who regarded his power and influence as 
extinct. The chief of the accusers was Nand Kumar, a man 
infamous for his tieachery and.perfldy. 

AVIiilc this was going on, Nand Kumar had* ))een arrested 
on a charge of forgery, at the suit of an eminent native mer- 
chant, 

lie was tried on this charge in the now Supremo Courl, the 
jury found him guilty, and he was sentenced to be hanged. 

'iiiis execution of a Brahman created a profound sensation, 
and has been made a matter of accusation against Hastings. For 
this there is not the shadow of reason. Sir Elijah Inipey, the 
Chief Justice, but administered the existing law, which has 
since been altered. There was undue severity, but no in- 
justice. 

Mr. Francis and his two associates had the power, if they had 
willed it so, to suspend the execution, and to refer the matter to 
England, but they declined to interfere. There is not, and there 
never was, the slightest evidence to connect Mr. Hastings, in 
any way, with the death of this atrocious miscreant. 

6. The First Mahratta War. — 'Phe connection of Hastings 
with Mahratta politics must be studied in chap. v. (from the 
Treaty of Sfirat, in 1775, to the Treaty of Salbai, in 1782). 

7. He saves the Carnatic. — Hastings’s conduct in aiding the 
Madras Presidency in its struggles with Haidar, from 1780 to 
his o^vn departure from India, contrasts vvondcrfuily with that 
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of the Governors of Madras during the same period (comp, 
ch. xii.). He was the only man of his day that saw the im- 
portant transactions of the time in their true proportions. 

8. Madras affairs at this period require some notice. 

Madras.~(l.) In 1773 the Madras Government aided the 

NaWc^b of Arcot, Muhammad All, in an iniquitous war against 
'ranj6r. The Court of Directors condemned this, and removed 
the Ih’esidcnt, Mr. Winch (1775). 

(2.) Lord Pigot succeeded (1775-1776). As a civilian he had 
l)cen in India forty years, had amassed a colossal fortune, and 
boon created an Irish peer. He restored the T.injor Kaja in 
sihte of the NawAh's entreaties and oflbred bribes. He after- 
wards liad groat disputes with his Council, who depoi^ed and 
imprisoned hinf. Plu' Coui-t of Direcitors restored him, but he 
died in April 1777, while in confinement. 

(3.) Sir Kumbold, a Bengal civilian, succeeded. Basalat 
Jung, brother of the Nizam, now made over the Guntnr SirkAr 
to the English, and dismissed his French troops, -whom Haidar 
at once employed. 

Eurnbold’s character was long considered to have sufi'ered by 
certain transactions in his government, but he has been fully 
vindicated. 

(4.) A Mr. Whitehill succeeded, and was removed by 
Hastings (1780-1781). 

(r>.) Lord Macartney. — Tlien came ijord Macartney^s (on the 
whole) able and energetic government (1781-1785). 

His opposition to Hastings, and the Treaty of Mangalore, 
detract from his reputation. 

9. Failure of Justice in BengM. — We now return to Bengal 

affairs. The judg(\s of the Supreme Court established in Cal- 
cutta, in striving to ‘ natives ^Vom oppression, and to 

give India the benefit of English hiAv,’ committed many great 
mistakes. 

They interfered lifetween the Zamindars and their Eayats. 
Their attorneys stirred u}) strife everywhere. Everything was 
•to be brouglit under the jurisdiction of the ‘Supremo Court.' 
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They applied English ideas to Indian affairs in an iindiscriminat- 
ing spirit. 

Hastings interfered, as far as ho could, to protect the land-holders 
from this vexatious interference, and Parliament was petitioned 
for a change of system ; but meanwhile a remedy was discovered. 

Sir Elijah Impey. — It was this : there was a Court of Appeal 
in Calcutta, called the Sudder Diwdni Adlilut. In this the 
Governor-General himself and his Council had been appointed 
to preside. This they could not do, and Hastings offered the 
appointment of Chief Judge of the Court to Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. This reconciled all 
parties, and enabled Impey to turn his attention to the subject 
of the administration of justice according to such forms as might 
suit the.greater simplicity of native habits. 

This, though vehemently decried, and at length disallowed by 
the Court of Directors at the time, was the system restored at 
the renewal of the charter in 1853, by the amalgamation of the 
Supreme Courts in each Presidency with the Company’s old 
Courts of Appeal. The Chief Justice now directs the whole 
judicial system in each government, as Hastings desired. 

10, His Financial DiflSculties. — Upon Hastings devolved the 
imperious necessity of providing the money to carry on the 
various wars which in 1780 were raging in India. Seldom has 
a heavier burden rested on the shoulders ol* one resolute man ; 
but he bore it nobly, and without flinching. 

The Mysoreans, the French, the Dutch, and the Mahrattas 
were in the field against the English at once. The difficulty of 
the crisis was very great ; but Hastings and his veteran general, 
Sir Eyre Cootc, wei’e cipial to any emergency. 

To provide for the expenses of these wars was the onerous 
duty of Hastings. He has incurred much odium by the moans 
he took to fulfil this pressing duty. 

The Disturbance in Ben§.res. — (1.) He demanded from Cheyte 
*Singh (whose Zamtndary of Benares, transferred to the English 
in 1775, was now held by him as a feudatory or dependent 
noble) an additional tribute in men and money, in aid of his 
benefactors and superiors. 
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The r equisition was a just one ; but the Eaja (or Zamindar) 
ungratefully evaded complianjce with the demand, and Hastings 
proceeded to Benares for the purpose of enforcing it, as well 
as of meeting the vakil of the Raja of Bcrar. 

The Raja's army of 20,000 men was defeated, and Bijghur, 
, his hiding-place, was taken. The troops, however, seized and 
divided the treasure found in the fortress. 

Cheyte Singh escaped to Gwalior, where he li\ed for twenty- 
nine years. His nephew was placed on the throne. 

11. The Begums of Oudh, 1781.— (2.) More doubtful is the 
treatment of the Begums of Oudh. The young Nawfib Vazir of 
Oudh represented his inability to pay his dues to the Company, 
and asked permission to seize the treasures which the Begums 
had wrongfully appropriated. Charges were, moreover, made 
against these ladies of abetting Cheyte Singh, and supplying 
him with men and money, Hastings consented. The Begums 
were compelled to give up seventy -six lakhs of rupees, which 
were j)aid over to the Company. The whole affair was 
unjustifiable. 

12. Discontent of the East India Company. — The Coui t of 
Directors condemned these measures, and Hastings signified his 
intention of retiring. He proceeded in 1784 to Ijucknow, when 
the Jaghirs of the Begums were restored ; addressed lel.ters 
to all the chiefs and princes of India, taking leave of them ; and, 
after putting everything into perfect order, resigned with dignity 
a trust which he had held, under different titles, for thirteen 
years. Ho left India finally in February 1785. 

13. Hastings in England. — In England, Hastings was received 
with favour by the king, the ministry, and the directors. But 
Pitt had a prejudice against him. Francis, his rancorous foe, 
was now in Parliament. The renow’ cd orator, Burke, and the 
Whig party in general, Combined against him, and it was 
resolved to impeach him. His trial before the Lords began, 
with extraordinary Tbrmalitie.s and pomp, on the 13th February 
1788, and was protracted till the 23rd April 1795, when ho was 
completely and honourably acquitted on every charge. The 
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trial cost him £100,000. Though thus reduced to comparative 
poverty, he lived peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1818. 
Once only did he again appear in public, and then he was called 
to give (in 1813) evidence before the House of Commons regard- 
ing Indian affairs. On that occasion the whole assembly stood" 
up and uncovered to do him honour. 

14. Character of Hastings. — Hastings, ‘the Chatham of the 
East,’ will always rank among the ablest, most resolute, and 
most disinterested administrators the world has ever seen. He 
was pre-eminently a far-seeing politician, labouring calmly and 
unceasingly to lay the foundations of an empire, where men 
around him cared only for their own immediate profit, or for 
thwarting him. 

Hastings was the enlightened patron of Oriental learning. 

The Asiatic Society was established in Calcutta in 1784 under 
his auspices. 

Sir William Jones, Carey, Wilkins, Forster, and Colebrooke, 
were the illustrious men who first made Sanskrit literature 
accessible to English scholars. 

15. India in the British Parliament, 1780-1784. — From 1780 
to 1784 the afiairs of the East India Company occupied a groat 
deal of the attention of l\'u*liaraent. 

The outcome of this was the introduction of two bills called 
the Fox and Pitt India Bills. 

Fox’s India Bill, 1784. — Fox’s bill aimed at the transfer of 
British India to the direct government of the Crown. Fox, 
who was a sincere but mistaken patriot, believed himself to be 
aiding in the emancipation of millions of men from a galling 
tyranny. The bill passed the Commons, but was rejected by 
the Lords. 

16. Pitt’s India Bill, 1784. — William Pitt, the younger (born 
1759, died 1806), England’s greatest statesman, succeeded as 
Prime Minister. He immediately introduced his India Bill, the 
main object of which was ‘to provide a machinery which should 

^control the proceedings of the Company.’ Its chief provisions 
may be thus summed up : — 
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1st. The Court of Directors, still chosen by the proprietors 
of India Stock, were to govern as before in appearance, while 
three of their number, forming a Secret Ccmmiltee^ were to be 
the real actors. 

, 2nd. In reality the power was transferred to a ‘ Board of 
ControV consisting of six privy councillors, whose decisions 
were final. The president of this board was the Indian Minister. 

3rd. The bill forbade the Governor-General to enter upon 
any war, except in self-defence, or to make any treaty guarantee- 
ing the dominions of any native i^rince. It was not till Lord 
Cornwallis made it a condition of his acceptance of the office, 
that the Governor-General was freed from subjection to his 
Council, and allowed to act in extreme cases in defiance of the 
other members of the Government. Ho was thenceforth virtually 
supreme. 

4th. The Governor-Gcnerars Council was reduced to three, of 
whom one was to bo the commander-in -chief of the Company’s 
forces in India, and the other two Bengal civilians. Similar 
councils were established at Madras and Bombay. 

17. Mr. Dundas, 1784-1800. — For sixteen years, Mr. Dundas, 
who was the first president of the Board of Control, filled that 
position. PaT'liament, after this, rarely interfered, and for 
many years showed little interest in Indian affairs. 

The Naw^b of Arcot’s debts, 1784.- One of the greatest 
scandals in British history is that connected with the Nawab of 
Arcot’s debts. His creditors were men in the Coni[)any’s sei' 
vice, of every grade. The claims were swollen by (jveiy species 
of dishonesty. It became a gigantic system of fraud. To 
lend money to the Nawab was the shortest way to fortune. 
For sixty years these claims were under investigation, and cost 
the country millions of money. 

18. Sir John Maepherson. — Sir ^ohn Maepherson, senior 
member of Council, acted^ as Governor-General for twenty 
months, from February 1785 to September 1786. 

The offer of the Appointment was made to liord Macartney, 
who judiciously demanded additional powers to add weight to 
an office of so much responsibility. Mr. Dundas was offended, 
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and Lord Cornwallis, who not long before (October 19, 1781) 
had surrendered himself and a British army to Washington, was 
appointed (February 1786) Governor-General of India. 

Lord Cornwallis, 17S6-179.3. The Second Governor- 
General. 

19. The new Governor-General arrived in Calcutta in Septem- 
ber 1786. 

For the state of affairs among the Mahrattas and Tipph at 
this period, the student must compare chap. v. and chap. xi. 

20. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence of Pitt and 
Dundas, He came out pledged to avoid all occasions of war : 
his mission was to be that of a peacemaker and reformer. 

He reforms the services. — His firmness repressed the factious, 
and he bent all his energies to the removal of corruption from 
all brandies of the service. Such a reform was never more 
needed than it was then. At this time small salaries were 
given to the Company’s servants, and, as their opportunities 
were great, they easily yielded to the temptation of enriching 
themselves by every species of oflicial depredation. 

The coinage at this time w'as debased, insufficient, and various. 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore steadily worked out a reform in 
the currency. This materially aided the effect of the other 
measures then adopted. 

His first real measure of effectual reform was that of assigning 
to every officer of Government such a salary as should leave him 
no shadow of excuse for trading, or attempting to acipiire money 
by corrupt practices. This measure, added to an incomparable 
firmness and consistency in resisting all jobbery and favouritism, 
and in punishing all frauds, soon cleansed the Augean stable. 
The purity of the Indian services soon became (and has con- 
tinued to be) as conspicuous as their corruption had been 
notorious. The example of this great man was as effectual as 
^his legislation in this respect. 


21. The Guntffr Sirkftr. — The next step was to claim the 
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Guntiir SirMr, which had been assigned by the Nizam to the 
British Government on the death of Basalat Jung. 

In 1788, Lord Cornwallis made a peremptory demand for its 
cession. The Nizam complied at once, but begged for a British 
contingent to aid him against ‘Tipph,’ who had usurped the 
Biilaghiit. 

Lord Cornwallis promised this aid, stipulating, however, that 
the British troops should not be employed againsi any power in 
alliance with Jilngland. Of these powers a list was given, and 
Tipph's was not there. This letter was the occasion, though 
not the real cause, of Tipph’s breach of the treaty of Mangalor. 


22. The First War with Tippii. — Lord Cornwallis Wiis in the 
Madras Presidency from 1790 to 1792, engaged in the conduct 
of the Third My nor JFar, the issue of which was entirely favour- 
able to the English. This was the first time that the English 
armies had been led by a Governor-General. 

His generosity. — He was censured in England for the accpiisi- 
tion of territory which was the result of this war, but the nation 
in general approved of his conduct, and he was made a Marquess. 
He generously gave up to the army his share of prize-money, 
amounting to £50,000, as did General Meadows. 


23. The Permanent Settlement. — Some attention must be 
paid to Lord Cornwallis’s permanent SEa’'J'LEMENT. This is the 
chief ground of his Lime. 

The Zaminddr System. — The land had been the principal 
source of revenue under every dynasty. The collectors of this 
revenue under the Mogul Emperors had, by degrees, converted 
themselves into Zamindfirs, possessing military autlioi’ity. These 
persons the British Government did not at first recognise, but in 
178G, the Directors wrote out that all engagements should, as a 
matter of policy, be made with the Z jnindars. This was to be 
done for ten years, and the ^settlement was to be made perman- 
ent, if found to answer. Lord Cornwallis, by his regulations in 
1793, conferred upon these persons the absolute proprietorship^ 
of the soil. They were constituted landlords, and the cultivators 
became their tenants. These last were left too much at the 
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mercy of the Zamiiidars, and this was the weak point in the 
whole settlement. 

24. The Civil and Criminal Courts. — The reform of the civil 
and criminal courts next occupied his attention. Sir Elijah 
Inipcy’s rules were developed into a volume of regulations by 
Sir George Earlow, and the system of Civil Courts and pro- 
cedure, which, with some modifications, still exists, was 
established. 

The greatc^st evil of this system was the power it gave to the 
police of oppressing tlie i^eople. Natives, moreover, were ex- 
cluded from all share in the administration of justice, and from 
all but the most subordinate offices in the public employ. This 
was remedied in after times. It seems a serious and inexcus- 
able inistak(i ; but, regarding the great work *of reform and 
reorganisation bedbre him, Lord Cornwallis determined that 
every responsible office should then be filled by a European. 

25. War with France. — The French Ihipublican Conventioji 
declared war against England in February 1793, and Pondicherry 
was at once taken by the British troojDs. It was held till 1802. 

26. Lord Cornwallis, one of the Founders of the British 
Indian Empire. — Ibjrd Cornwallis left India in October 1793. 
fie was firm, dignified, and vigorous. Ilis administration consoli- 
dated greatly the Anglo-Indian empire: Clive and Hastings 
Averc its founders, CoriiAvallis g.*ive it system and stability. 

Had Hastings possessed the authority which Cornwallis now 
compelled the Company to concede to him, he Avould have left 
Ids successor little to do in the Avay of reform. 

27. The Declaratory Act. — To this period belong the Declam^ 
fonj Act and the Charier of 1793. In 1788 Mr. Pitt introduced 
a Bill affirming that the Bill of 1784 was intended to transfer to 
the Crown all real poAver in regard to Indian affairs. This was 
the Declaratory Act. 

* The Company’s charter was renewed in 1793 for twenty 
years, chiefiy through the influence of Mr. Dundas. 
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By it (1) the monopoly of the trade to India, and all other 
oxcliiaive privileges, were continued. Free trade was supposed 
to be ruin. 

(2) Missionaries and teachers were excluded by its provisions. 
Knowledge, and especially religious knowledge, it was argued, 
would lead to rebellion. 

Mr. Shore (Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmoutii), 
1793-1798. 

THE THIRD GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

28 . His former services. — Mr. Shore was a civilian, mainly 
instrumental in cllccting the permanent settlement, though he 
wished that it should be decennial. He had attracted the notice 
of Pitt and Dulidas by his able conduct of that aflair. lie first 
arrived in India in 1769. 

29. The afiairs of Tippfi, of the Puna Covernment, and of the 
Nizam were very much comjfiicated. The Governor-General 
tried to mediate, but with little eficct. 

Mr. Shore’s subsequent neutrality and want of energy em- 
boldened the Mahrattas to attack the Nizam, left thus to his 
fate. The battle of Kfirdla humbk*(l the Nizrim, and placed 
Nana Farnavis on the pinnacle of power. 

30. Mutiny of Bengal Officers, 1795-1796. — The mutiny of 
the European officers of th(; Bengrd army, who clamoured for 
higher pay and every species of ])rivilege, was only checked by 
a weak and injudicious yielding to the malcontents of nearly all 
they asked. The Home Government immediately superseded 
Sir John Shore, and Lord Cornwallis agreed to resume his office 
for a time ; but the evident inclination of the Court of Directors 
weakly to yield to the discontented officers led to his subsequent 
refusal at that time to return to India 

31. Oudh. — In 1797 A sof^id-daula, the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, 
died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some attention to 
the welfare of his knigdom. lie lived and died a child in intel-^ 
lect, and a debased sensualist. A reputed son of the late Nawab, 
Vazir Ali, succeeded him; but his proved illegitimacy and 
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worthless character led Sir John Shore to displace him, and to 
elevate Sddat Ali, brother of the late Nawdb. The history of 
Oudh will show how entirely its affairs were in the hands of the 
British Government. The tribute was seventy-six lakhs a year, 
and the subsidiary force 10,000 men. 

Mr. Cherry. — Mr. Cherry was then Resident at Benares, and he 
negotiated the treaty with Sadat All, who then lived at Beiidres. 
Soon after, the new Nawab marched to Lucknow, where Sir 
John Shore was encamped. The Governor-General was in ex- 
treme peril from the displaced Vazir All’s hordes of lawless 
soldiers; but, with the utmost calmness and composure, he 
maintained his j^osition, and the new Nawab was placed on 
the Musnud, Vazir Ali being sent to Benares. 

In 1799 Vazir Ali assassinated Mr. Cherry yi Benares, and 
raised a temporary rebellion, but ^vas defeated and taken pri- 
sonoi’. 

32. Sir »lohn Shore, who was created Lord Teignmouth, sailed 
for England in March 1798. 


The Marquess Wellesley, 1798-1805. 

'JTIE FOURTH COVERNOll-GENEKAL. 

‘ The Akhar of the Company’s Dynasty.' - 

33. Lord Mornington. — The Marquess Wellesley (Lord Morn- 
ington), the fourth Governor-General, arrived in India in May 
1798, and quitted it in August 1805 — a most eventful period. 

34. The idea of a Balance of Power destroyed. — It is his 

merit to have destroyed the foolish idea of maintaining a balance 
of penver among the native princes: of balancing them one against 
the other, and of secretly encouraging their enmities, in order 
to obtain power over all, without seeming to interfere with 
any. 

His was a bold, wise, and humane policy of intervention. It has 
been called the subsidiary system. He was not its author ; but he 
^developed, and strove to introduce it into every native state. 
As the subsidiary system was the result of the greater re- 
sources, intelligence, and military skill of the English, so it led, 
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of necessity, to the rapid extension of the supremacy of Eng- 
land ; but it must bo conceded, that that system was rendered 
necessary by the selfish policy, the indolent incapacity, and the 
internecine wars of the various Dakhani chiefs. 

Without this system, England must, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, have abandoned India, leaving it a prey to 
miserable anarchy, and relinquishing the fruits of all her labours 
in the East. 

And it will be seen that, when once introduced, the sub- 
sidiary system could not but become universal. 

35. Mahratta and Mysdr. — For Mahratta afiairs, Treaty of 
Eassein (1802), and Second Mahratta War ending in 1802, see 
chap. V. Eaghuji Ehonsl^ and Dafilat Rao Scindia formed sub- 
sidiary alliances in 1803 and 1804. 

For the Fourth MysOr War, ending in 1799, see the last 
chapter. 

36. Oudh Affairs in 1801. — Oudh was at this pciiod mis- 
managed and oj)pressed by its ruler and his Vazir. The troops 
were ill-disciplined and irregularly paid. Sadat Alt, according 
to the terms of the treaty which placed him on the throne, was 
bound to maintain an efficient army, on which condition only the 
British Government had engaged to defend his throne and king- 
dom (comp. 31). This Lord Welle.sley now compelled him to do. 
Mr. Henry W ellesley was sent to rnigotiato. Districts were ceded 
for the support of the army, and Oudh was thus placed for the 
time in security. These important districts comprised Allfdia- 
bad, Futtehpur, Khaiipfii*, Azimghar, Gorruclq^ur, Bareilly, 
JVIoradribad, Bijrifir, Budaon, and Shrdijeliaiq-nlr, forming the 
chief part of what arc now called the NorLli-weslcrn Provinces. 

37. The first subsidiary alliauce formed at this time was with 
the Nizam, whom Kfirdla had well-nig-i ruined. 

The French force was disbanded, and a corps of British troops, 
paid by the Nizam ^nd officered by Europeans, was substituted 
for it. The British henceforth garrisoned his territories, while, 
he paid the cost. 

The districts of Bellary and Cuddapa were made over by the 
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Nizam in payment for the subsidiary force. They are called the 
ceded districts of Hfiidanibad. 

38 . The Great Men in the Indian Services. — The number of 

great men then in the English service, civil and military, is very 
remarkable. 

Colonel Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon. Mount- 
stiiart Elphinstonc, Sir Thomas Munro, Henry Wellesley (Lord 
Cowley), Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), Mr. Cole- 
brooke. Sir Charles Metcalfe, General Lord Lake, Colonel Collins, 
Colonel Ochterlony, Major Walker, and Mr. Webbe, were among 
the men who gave effect to the great ‘ Proconsul’s ’ wishes ; and 
many of them were men formed and fitted for great achieve- 
ments by his influence. Meanwhile the amount of labour, close 
and constant, performed by the Governor-GeneraP him self almost 
surpasses belief. A like remark may be made with regard to 
almost every one who has ever filled that high office. 

39. Tanjdr Affairs. — The extinction of the Tanjdr Mj, as an 
independent government, took place in 1800. 

40. The Marquess leaves India. — In August 1805, the Mar- 
quess Wellesley left Calcutta, attended by the applause of all 
right-judging jjcrsons. The Court of Directors, though opposed 
to his polic^q recorded theii^ opinion of his ‘ ardent zeal to pro- 
mote the well-being of India, and to uphold the interest and 
honour of the British Empire.’ A sum of £20,000 was granted 
to him, and his statue was placed in the India house. 

Private Trade. — One of the subjects of continual debate 
during this administration was that of private trade. The Com- 
pany in 1793 allowed 3000 tons annually for this purpose; but 
the trade of private individuals soon passed this limit. Lord 
Wellesley wishcjd to throw the trade open. The Court still 
dreaded interlopers^ and continued to put off the inevitable day 
when India should be free to all. His liberality cost him the 
favour of the Company. The benefits bestowed on India by the 
^unrestricted introduction of British enterprise and capital are 
now universally acknowledged. From this time there was little 
cordiality between the two parties. Financial embarrassment 
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(for the cost of the Mahratta wars was enormous) was severely 
felt at this period. 

41. Vexatious interference of the Court of Directors. —In 

1802 the Court of Directors reduced various items of expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the Govcrnor-CTcneral ; removed Mr. Webbo, 
the very able and upright Secretary of the Madras Government; 
and otherwise interfered in such a vexatious way \vith his pre- 
rogatives, that the Governor-General intimated his intention of 
returning to England. Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras 
(1799-1803), son of the great Clive, resigned in consequence, and 
was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck (1803-1807). The 
Marquess was, however, induced to remain another yeai . That 
eventful year fixed the destinies of British India. 

It was the y8ar of the Second Mahratta War. See chap. v. 


Lord Cornwallis, Second Time. Sir George Bartx)w, 
1805-1807. 

42. Lord Cornwallis' Second Arrival, 1805. — Lord Corn- 
wallis was appointed to succeed the gi’eat Marcjncss, and 
arrived a second time in Calcutta on the 1st of August, 
1805. 

Ilis main object was to overturn Lord Wellesley's statesman- 
like policy, and to terminate the contest with Sindia and lIolkAr 
at any cost. 

His Policy. — Ho condemned the Treaty of Hasseiii. He 
was willing, despite the manly and energetic remonstrance of 
Lord Lake, to lay British honour at the feet of the successful 
freebooter, Daulat Eao Sindia, and of llolkar. 

43. His Death, October 5th, 1805. — Death arrested his pro- 
gress to the scene of war, at GhazipOr, near Benares^ The mild 
and, virtuous old man died in the d.ocliarge of what ho erro- 
neously belitwed to be liis duty, and his memory will always be 
held in honour. 

Barlow’s Views.— Sir George Barlow, as senior member of ^ 
Council, now succeeded. He entirely agreed with the views of 
Lord Cornwallis. It must be stated, however, that Barlow 
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steadily refused to depart from the policy of Wellesley in regard 
to Pdna. He maintained the position which the treaty of 
Bassein gave the English Government. At the same time he 
liad to contend with great financial difficulties. 

Sir George Barlow himself was compelled to ‘ interfere * in the 
Nizam’s affairs to preserve peace. 

44. The Vellore Mutiny. — During Sir George Barlow’s tenure 
of office occurred the Vellore Mutiny. There was dissatisfaction 
among the Sepoys in the Madras Presidency on account of a 
change in their liead-d7’ess. Lord William Bentinck was then 
Governor of Madras. The discontent was fomented by the sons 
of TippA and their retainers, who lived in Vellore. 

The family of TippA had been permitted to live there, under 
scarcely any restraint, with princely incomes, vsiirrounded by a 
largo Muhammadan population, and there can be no doubt that 
their agents had conaipted the native soldiery. 

The Massacre. — On the 10th of July 1800, at 2 A.M., the 
native troops in Vellore rose against the European part of the 
gariison, consisting of two companies of the 69th liegimont, and 
massacred 113 persons. 

('oloTiel Gillespie, who was at Arcot, sixteen miles distant, 
hearing of the attack, immediately marched to the spot, retook 
the fort, and dispersed the insurgents. 

Tran(]uillity was ultimately restored ; but the Vellore mutiny 
showed, what the greater mutiny of 1857 confirmed, that 
nothing is too insignificant to excite the most wide-spread panic 
in India. 

The Causes of the Outbreak. — On this occasion it was said 
that the new turban was a kind of hat, and that its introduction 
was a part of a systematic design to make the Sepoys into Chris- 
tians. The turnscrew attached to the uniform was said to be a 
cross. Vaccination, which had been recently introduced, was a 
part of the plan. It was asserted that all natives Avho did 
not put up the cross over their doors were to bo massacred. 
Muhammadan Fakirs vied with HindA Sanyasis in fanning 
the flames. • 

It is, however, a truth admitting of no dispute, that the world 
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has never seen a government more liberal and entirely tolerant 
than that which Great Britain exercises over her Indian Em- 
pire. 

This has even been carried to an excess. The Scrampore 
missionaries, Carey, Marsh man, and AVard, were for a time pre- 
vented from teaching Christianity in the Company's territories. 
It will now bo readily admitted that Christian missionaries in 
India have been the unwearied, earnest friends of the people. 
They have, in every part of the land, striven to benefit the 
native races, and have been the best pioneers of civilisation and 
education. 

45. Tippii's family removed. — Tippil’s family was now removed 
to Bengal, where the colony, liberally supported by the Govern- 
ment, still exMs. liOrd William C. Benlinck and Sir John 
Cradock, the (;ommandcr-in-chicf at Madras, were removed, 
though no real blame attached to the former, and the error 
of the latter was venial. 

46. Sir George Barlowremoved to Madras. — Sir George Barlow, 
who was a good man of business, not of a high order of intellect, of 
unpopular manners, and destitute of tact, was now superseded 
by the Miiiistiy (Lord Grenville's) ; and Lord Min to, who 
had been President of the Board of Controul, was a 2 )pointed. 

Sir George Barlow Avas consoled with the government of 
Madras, Avhich he held from 1807 to 1813, when he was finally 
recalled. 


Lord (Earl of) Minto, 1807-1813. 

47 Lord Minto (who arrived in Calcutta early in 1807, and 
left it in October 1813) found India in a state )f stupor, which 
the advocates of the ‘ peace-at-any-pi ice' policy called tranquillity. 
It will be seen that this great man was by no means disposed to 
abide by the ‘ non-intcrfei’eTwe policy.' 

48. Travancore Affairs. — In 1808 distuibances broke out in 

Travancore, which did not cc^so till February 1809. • 

49. The management of Travancore had ior some time been 
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shamefully corrupt. The Resident had interfered, and the Diwan 
was irritated. He intrigued with the DiwAn of the neighbour- 
ing state of Cochin and with the Frciich. Sir George Barlow 
was then Governor of Madras, and took prompt measures to 
suppress the rebellion. 

A vessel with thirty-one privates and a surgeon of the 1 2th 
Regiment put into A Heine. The men were decoyed on shore, 
seized, tied in couples back to back, and with stones tied round 
their necks, thrown into the back-water. 

The ivesident/s house at Qiiilon was attacked, and ho escaped 
with difficulty. 

The Storming of the ArambMi lines, 1809. — A detachment 
under Colonel II. Leger marched from Palamcottah to the Aram- 
biili lines, coiistructi‘d in the pass about twelve miles from Cape 
Comorin, where there is a broad level oi)cning between the 
mountains, leading up from South Tinnevelly into the Travan- 
coro country. 

Tliese lines were soon occujned by the British troops under- 
Major Walsh. 

The Diwan finally committed suicide, and his brother was 
Jranged in fj*ont of the 12th Regiment, in the murder of whose 
men he had participated. 

TIk^ Ifiija denied all cognisance of the .acts of his Diwan. 

The Travancore state remained under British management till 
1813, when it "was restored to the Raja. 

50. Mauritius, November 1810. — It was iioav found necessary 
to send an expedition to take the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and Rodrigues, from which French cruiser’s constantly issued 
;in(i made prizes of our ships. Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 
accomplished this result in the most brilliant manner. 

Mauritius still remains under the British dominion. Bouibon 
was restored to the French in 1814. 

51. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 1808. — Lord Minto sent Mr. Metcalfe 
(afterwards Sir Charles and Lord Metcalfe) on an embassy to 
*the sovereign of Labor, the extraordinary llanjU Sing. 

Banjit Sing. — A treaty was then concluded, by which he 
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bound himself not to encroach upon the righta of the Cis-Satlaj 
sbites, and to maintain amicalde relations with the British 
Government. 

' First Treaty of Ld.lidr. — Such an effect is said to have been 
JiTodiiced upon that astute chief by the detneanour of the young 
'envoy (then in his twenty-sixth year), that he never could be 
persuaded in his after-life to break the treaty he then signed. 

This treaty with Ban jit Sing marks the beginning of a now 
period of British Indian history : the Panjab now becomes of 
importance. ^ 

t Dutch Possessions taken. — As the French had at tliis time 
silbducd the Netherlands, it became necessary for the Governor- 
(Jeneral to take possession of the Dutch settlements in the 
Eiisterii seas. Amhoi/na, Banda^ and finally Jdia, were taken 
by a force under Sir Samuel Auchmuty (April 1812). 

Sir Stanifoid Raffles was appointed Governor. At the peace of 
1814 these conquests wore restored to the Dutch. 

52. Treaty with Sind, Persia^ and Afghanistan, 1809. — Lord 
Minto not only made British influence supreme in the Western 
and Eastern Seas ; but ho opened negotiations with Sind, Kabul, 
and Persia, Avith the object of preventing French intrigues, and 
securing peace in India. The Amirs of Sind agreed to exclude 
the French. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul, whore he con- 
cluded a trealy with the king, Shah Shuja. 

Sir John ^lalcolm was h(mt to Persia ; and, another envoy 
having been sent from England at the same time, a treaty was 
signed 'by the Shah, in which he bound himself not to allow the 
passage through Persia of troops liostilo to Britain. It is the 
glory of Lord Minto to have selected, sucli men as Metcalfe, 
Elphinstone, and Malcolm. 

63. BandSlkhand, 1807-1812. — The pacification of Bandel- 
khand was^ also the work of This administration. Kalinjir and 
Ajyghur were taken, and the Lnvless chiefs reduced to order. 

54. Lord Minto made an Earl — His Death. — Lord Minto was* 
now raised to an earldom : but died shortly after his return to 
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England in 1813. He was, through the influence Of the Prince 
Regent, recalled before his time, to make way for Lord Moira, 

Ho is justly esteemed one of the greatest of the Anglo-'Indi^^ 
statesmen. Ho had been one of the managers of the prosecution 
of Warren Hastings. His Indian experience greatly altered his 
opinion on all Indian -ftiatters, ' 

The Anglo-Indian Empire now numbered 75,000,000 of sub- 
jects, of whom 15,000,000 were Musulmfi-ns, 60,000,000 Hindfls, 
and 30,000 Eiu-opeans. 

55. Renewal of the Charter, 1818. — In 1793 the East India 
Coinpany\s charter had been renewed for twenty years. The 
nine had now come for the reconsideration of the subject. The 
1 (‘.suit was : — 

(1.) The destruction of the Company's moiiopQly, in defence 
of which the Court of Directors made a determined struggle. 
The trade to China was still to remain in their hands ; but the 
tiado to India was thrown open. 

(2.) An ecclesiastical establishment was formed, consisting of 
a "Bishop of Calcutta, and an Archdeacon at each of the pre- 
sidency towns 

The leained Middleton was the first Bishop of Calcutta. Ilcber^ 
TV ils6n, and Cotton ^ among his successors, have left groat names 
to bo insciibed in the loll of British Indian worthies. 

The Marqufss of Hastings (Earl Moira), 1813-1823. 

THE SEVENTH GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

66. Earl Moira. — Earl Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings) 
succeeded. Ho was a distinguished soldier, an experienced 
stc'itesman, and a man of noble manners and character. He 
arrived in Calcutta in October 1813. He found the finances 
embarrassed, and many disputes with native states pending. 
He was for nine years an indefatigable, resolute, and successful 
ruler. It was a truly critical period of British Indian history 
in which he held the reins of government. 

• 67. War with Nip&l, 1814. — The first dispute he had to settle 
was with the Court of Nip^l, where the Ghflrkas had recently 

0 
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made tliemsclves formidable. These m ere recent conquerors of 
Nljal (17G7), aclviioAvledged 1)}'^ the British, to whom they paid 
tribute for the lands about Makwanpflr. The native ruler of 
Nipjil had encroached on the British territory on every side, 
and more especially had imprisoned the Zamindar of Bittwal, 
who was under British protection, and had seized his territoi ies. 
hlightecn English police-officers were murdered in Butwiil, and it 
became necessary to ])roceod in the most energ^itic maimer to 
vindicate the national honour. 

Four divisions of troo])s were sent. One was to march on 
iCatmandii by way of Makwanphr. The second was to talce 
possession of Bfitwril, 8lioroaj, and Palpa. The third to pene- 
trate the ])asses of Dera l)An, occupy that valley, and seize the 
passes of the Jamna and the Ganges, jffiic fourth, under Gcnei’al 
Ochtei'lony, was to act against the western provinces, wliero the 
flower of the Ghfirka troops wej*e. 

The advance by the Dera Dun into (^urhwAl was slow. 
Kaluiuja, a strong fortress, twenty-six miles north from llurd- 
war, was taken after several failures, and utterly destroyed. 
Here General Gillespie, the hero of Vellore, fi'll. General 
Ochtorlony occupied, after immense labour, and l)y great bravery 
and skill, the heights of Ihlmgiu'h, and the Baja of BalaspCir was 
detached from the Nipfil cause. But on the whole, the asj)ect of 
things was not cheering. The other detacliment met with small 
reverses, and the Ghhrkas were elated, while the English troops 
were dispirited. 

The disafTccted thi’oughout India, and especially the Mahrattas, 
rejoiced in the ai)parent failure of the British aims. 

The capture of Maloun, by General Ochterlony, May 1815, 
was the first very decided advantage gained. The whole of the 
forts between the Jamna and the Satlaj were then yielded to 
the Bjitish, and Gurhwal was evacuated. 

Treaty with NipAl, March 181^. — Negotiations for peace 
were now set on foot, aiid^ though i-ctardcd by the insincerit y 
and vacillation of the Nljial coimt, resulted at length in a treaty 
of peace, by whiclrthc territories of the Nipfil state were reduced 
to their present dimensions, the Ghhrkas losing the territory 
between the Satlaj and the Gdgra. 
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To Sir David Ochterlony’s- judgment and skill the successful 
result of this war is chiefly duo. 

58. For Maliratta allairs and the fourth Mahratta War, com- 
pare chapter v. 

59. January 9, 1823. — The Marquess now retired. The' 
Company’s revenue had increased during his administration by 
£6,000,000 a year. He was a worthy follower of the Marquess 
Wellesley. Besides his elevation in the peerage, an estate of 
£60,000 was given him, and, at his death (in 1827), a fiuther 
sum of £20,000 was placed in the hands of trustees for the 
benelit of his son. 


Eaui. Amiiiorst, 18234828. The Eighth GtOvernor- 
General. 

60. Mr. Canning was nominated to succeed the Marquess of 
llaslings, but, being ajjpointed Foreign Secretary, he declined 
the nominatioij, and Lord Amherst, who had distinguished 
himself in his embassy to China, became the eighth Covornor- 
Ceneral. He landed in Calcutta August 1, 1823. 

Mr. Frederick Adam. — Mr. Adam acted in the meanwhile 
(January 1 to August 1, 1823). 

The Nizd,m’s debts. — Mr. Adam relieved the Nizam of Haidar- 
abad by lending him money to discharge his debts to the 
gigantic firm of Palmer & Co., and forbade any further pecuniary 
dealings of that firm Avith the Haidarabad court. 

The firm was mined, but the Nizdm was saved. 

61. War with Burma. — Lord Amherst’s first undortaking was 
the war with JJurrm, The last wars took us to the AVostern 
Ghats. This takes us to the furthest east of India, and beyond 
its borders. 

Alompra. — An adventurer from Pegu, called Alompra, in 
1752-1753, obtained j^ossession of Ava, enlarged the Burmese 
territories, subjugated Arakan and Munipui’, and placed Assam 
under a Burmese chief. He granted to the Company tho island 
of Nograis and some land near Rangoon. He died in 1760. 

There were many causes of complaint against the court of 
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Ava, but in 1818 a formal demand was made by the Burmese 
for the cession of Chittagong, MilrshedAbM, and Dacca, as 
belonging to the ancient kingdom of Arakfi,n. This was, of 
course, treated with contempt. In 1823 the island of Shahphri 
was occupied by thirteen Sepoys, for the protection of Britisli 
subjects. A body of a thousand Burmese expelled them. 
Cachdr was next attacked, and British troops were sent to 
aid the fugitive E^ja. The arrogance of the Burmese was 
unbounded, and it became necessary to send an expedition to 
thoroughly humble them, 

62 . The Burmese expedition. — The Bengal and Madras troops 
met at Port Cornwallis, in the Great Andaman, in May 1824, 
and sailed at once to the mouth of the Eangoon River. Sir 
Archibald Campbell was in command. 

Kiingoon was taken. The stockades at Kemcndin were 
stormed, Major Robert Sale (the hero of JelUlabad), being the 
first to scale them. The force had now to endnre the monsoon 
rains, sickness, and want. The commissariat department at 
Calcutta had failed in its duty, but Sir Thomas Munro, Cl over- 
nor of Madras, saved the army by promptly sending supplies. 

Negrais and Cheduba were then carried. Ten stockades were 
stormed in one day. Martaban was token, and successful 
expeditions were undertaken in the Tenasserim coast and in 
Assam. 

The most noted Burmese chief, Maha Bandhla, who had 
20,000 men under his command, now appeared on the scene. 
At the capture of Donabew that leader was killed by a rocket. 

Sir Archibald pushed on to Prome. Meanwhile Arakan was 
gallantly token by another body of troops under General Morri- 
son and Commander Hayes. 

Negotiations for peace were now entered into, but broken off 
by the refusal of the King of Ava (who had not even yet fully 
learnt the power of the Engjish) to make any concession. The 
British force advanced, under great difficulties, to Patanagoh, 
whore a treaty was nearly concluded, but again broken off. 

Mellfin, on the opposite bank of the Ira wady, was then^ 
stormed, and the troops advanced t*' the city of Pagahn, where 
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a decisive victory was gained by a British force of 2000 against 
a Burmese army of 18,000. The English prisoners were now 
released. 

63. February 1826. Treaty of YendabfL— Finally, at Yen- 
dabtl, within four days’ march (forty^five miles) of the capital,/a 
treaty was signed, by w'hich the King of Ava agreed to give up 
all claims to Assam, Cachdr, and Jyntla, to cede ArakAn, Kdmri, 
Cheduba, and Sandowy, with the provinces of Yoh, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Toiiasserira, the Sal win river being the boundaiy, to pay a 
crore of rupees as a partial indemnification for the expenses of 
the war, and as a proof of the ‘sincere disposition of the 
Burmese Government to maintain the relations of amity and 
peace between the two nations.’ These provinces have wonder- 
fully prospered since their cession. Akyab and Moulmein have 
become flourishing ports. 

Thus ended a just war, carried on with wonderful bravery, 
and concluded by a peace, the tenor of which remarkably 
illustrates the moderation of the conquerors. 

64. The Barrackpfir Mutiny. — Connected with the First 
Burmese War was the disgraceful Barrackpfir Mutiny. 

65. The taking of Bhartpfir, 1826. — The taking of Bhartpfir, 
which had been assaulted unsuccessfully by Lord Lake, 
January 18, 1826, is another event that renders this adminis- 
tration remarkable, and which produced a salutary feeling 
throughout India. 

The following is a summary of events that led to the war 
with Bhartpfir : — 

Kaja Bandhar Sing died without issue in 1823. 

Ilis brother, Baldeo Sing, succeeded. Diirjan Sdl, son of a 
younger brother, however, contested the succession. 

Sir David Ochterlony, Kesident in Malwa and Ilajpfitana, 
examined these conflicting claims, and the result of his report 
was, that the Governor-General addressed Baldeo Sing a con- 
► gratulatory letter on his accession, and authorised Sir David to 
give him formal investiture. The Resident did so, and also 
acknowledged his son, Balwant Sing, as his successor. Bald6o 
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died the same month (January 26, 1825). Durjan Sal instantly 
took possession of the fort, murdered the uncle of the young 
Raja, and seized his person. Sir David at once took prompt 
measures to put down the usurper, but was forbidden to inter- 
fere by the Governor-General. This not unnaturally led to his 
resignation, which was followed by his death in a few weeks. 
For fifty years a soldier, he had served in every Indian war 
from the time of Haidar doivnwards. Ho was the especial 
hero of the war in Nip^l, and had distinguished himself as a 
dijjlomatist. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe in Delhi. — Sir Charles Metcalfe now 
arrived from HaidardbS-d to occupy the position of Resident of 
Jlclhi and of Rajphtana. 

Ho urged that Balwant Sing should be supported, and a 
proper regency established. Lord Amherst gracefully yielded 
to the opinion of this eminent statesman. 

Lord Combermere, commander-in-chief, marched from Muttra, 
;uid the memorable siege began on the 28th December 1825. 
The vast fortifications of mud could not be beaten down by 
artillery, but a mine, ivith ten thousand pounds of powder, made 
a practicable breach. It was stormed on the 18th January 1820 
by two columns under Generals Eeynell and Nicholls. The 
fort was dismantled, and its walls levelled to the ground. 

'J'ho young Raja was reinstated, and peace restored. 

66. The Straits Settlements. — In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, 
and the Dutch possessions on the continent of India (Negapa- 
tam, etc.), were ceded to England, in exchange for Boncoolen, in 
Sumatra. 

At Singapore arrangements were made with the native chiefs, 
by which the Company obtained the absolute possession of the 
island. The other British settlements in that quarter are Pulo 
Penang, or Prince of VV^ales Island, and the province of Wellesley 
on the mainland. The island was give i by the King of Kirda, 
in 1786, to Captiiin lught, the nmster of a country ship, as a 
marriage portion with the king's daughter. Ho made it over to 
the East India Company, and w'as made its governor. The pro- « 
vince of Wellesley was purchased. The whole of the Straits 
Settlements were made over to the Colonial Office in 1866. 
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67. Sir Thomas Munro. — Sir Thomas Munro, who had held 
the government of Madras from 1820, died of cholera near Gilti 
in July 1827. He was the chief advocate of i]iQEyotvDdr system. 

68. Mr. Bayley acting Governor-General. — Earl Amherst, 
who can hardly bo numbered among the more eminent rulers 
of British India, quitted India in March 1828, Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, one of Lord Wellesley’s disciples, acting as Governor- 
General until his successor arrived. 

Simla. — Simla was first occupied as a residence by Lord 
Amherst. 

Lord WrujAM Cavendish Bentinck, 1828-1835. 

69. Tlie period of Lord William C. Bcntinck’s administration 
w^as distinguished by progress, improvements, necessary reforms, 
the sweeping away of olisoletc and injurious institutions, and the 
inti’oduction of an enlightened iftid philanthropic policy. 

70. Lord William Bentinck had been Governor of Madras, and 
was harshly and abruptly recalled in 1806. He was singularly 
benevolent, upright, firm, and liberal. Ho was anxious for this 
appointment, as tending to free his reputation from any stain 
that might be supposed to rest upon it from his former dismissal. 
It did so. A statue erected to his honour in Calcutta, with an 
inscription from the pen of Macaulay, preserves the remembrance 
of wise, upright, and paternal administration.' 

71. Mys6r under British rule, 1832. — The administration of 
Mysor was at this time assumed by the British Government, and 
placed under the system which until 1880 efficiently provided 
for the welfare of that flourishing province. (General Cubbon, 
1836-1861.) General Sir Mark Cubbon was appointed Com- 
missioner ; and for twenty-five years administered its affairs with 
astonishing skill and energy. 

Kflrg Affairs, 1834. — The principality of Kflrg, on the confines 
of Mysor, is of great antiquity. The Vira Eajas are mentioned 
.as existing in a.d. 1583 by Ferishta. 

It was subdued by Haidar, and in 1779 the heir, Vira Riljendra, 
was excluded from the succession, and imprisoned. Tippfi made 
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liim a Musalm^n by force ; but he escaped, and after a long and 
chivalrous struggle regained his dominions in 1787. His nephew, 
Vlra Edjendra Udaiydr, was Raja in 1832. He was a madman. 
Incest and wholesale murders are among the crimes of which he 
was guilty. Of the royal house he left no male alive. At length 
he defied the British authority ; and, when every means of con- 
ciliation had been exhausted, troops were sent. (April 6, 1834.) 
After a short struggle Markara was taken possession of, and the 
Raja was sent to Benares. He afterwards was permitted to visit 
England, and died in London in 1863. As this monster’s cruelty 
had removed every one who could have any pretensions to 
succeed him, the state came directly under British Government. 
The daughter of the ex-Rilja, the Princess Gouramma, was 
baptized in London, 1852, Queen Victoria being a sponsor. She 
died in 1864. The ten days’ war in Kfirg formed the only 
break in the profound peace of the seven years of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration. Lietlicnant-Colonel J. S. Fraser was 
the first Commissioner. 

72. Beforms. — Lord William Bentinck had to perform the 
unpleasant task of carrying out extensive reductions and reforms 
in the civil and military establishments of the Company. 

Half-£atta order. — The first was the abolition of Batta, or the 
reduction of it to one-half the former amount. This was an 
allowance given to tlio troops when in the field, doubled wheji 
they marched beyond the Company’s frontier, and reduced to a 
half when they were in cantonments where quarters were pro- 
vided for them. This reduction of allowances, which was 
certainly a hard one, aroused much indignation. Lord Comber- 
mere opposed it, and resigned. The Duke of Wellington and 
the home Government, however, strongly upheld it. The 
measure was, in fact, wholly of home origin, and had been urged 
on preceding Govern ors-Gcneral. Lord William Bentinck, though 
himself opposed to it, carried it out, undeterred by the abuse of 
private individuals, or of the public press. The saving effected 
was insignificant, and the irritation it produced was great and< 
lasting. 

Committees were appointed, which reduced the annual civil 
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expenditure by about half a million sterling, and the military by 
about one million. 

7tS. Judicial and Revenue Reforms. — Judicial reforms were 
also introduced, tending to relieve European functionaries from 
the overwhelming pressure of work, and the whple system in 
regard to criminal justice was remodelled. 

Sadr Amins. — Sadr Amins were appointed, who were em- 
powered to decide cases to the value of 5000 rupees, and to 
receive api3eals from the inferior Amins. The vernacular lan- 
guages were substituted for the Persian in all courts. 

A Court of Appeal was created at Allah^b^d for the Upper 
Provinces. 

Mr. Robert Bird’s Revenue Settlement of the N.-W. Provinces. 

— The Revenue Setthmerit of the North-west Provinces, carried out 
by Mr. Kobert Bird (the Todar Mai of the Company’s Govern- 
ment) still confers a blessing upon the millions under the British 
dominion in those districts. This minute and accurate survey of 
these districts, with the necessary examination of titles, the 
decision of disputes, and the^ascertainmont and register of each 
man’s bolding, was a work of which England may justly be 
proud. 

74. The Abolition of Satl, Dec. 29, 1829. — Lord William’s 
name is more closely connected with the abolition of ‘ Suttee.’ 

‘Satt’ in Sanskrit moans a ‘virtuous woman.’ It is a term 
ap})lied to the woman who immolates herself on the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband. This barbarous superstition had pre- 
vailed from remote antiquity, though really unsanctioned by 
Hindtl authorities. Lord Wellesley, in his day, wished to 
restrain it. Lord William Bentinck and his two councillors, Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, boldly and wisely 
caused an enactment to bo promulgated, making it a punishable 
crime in any way to aid and abet a ‘Suttee.’ Police-officers 
were authorised to prevent it, and to apprehend all persons en- 
^ gaged in such a transaction. Twenty-five times the attempt wag 
made to perform Suttee afterwards, but the police quietly 
stopped the consummation of the murderous rite. 
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Thus was this horrible crime put an end to. In Bengitl, BahAr, 
and Orissa, the number of victims had averaged 600 a year ! 

In the states of Rajphtana the practice is now neai ly, if not quite, 
extinct. On the death, in 1861, of the Maha Kana of OiidipAr, 
the first Hindi! prince in India, and the acknowledged head of 
the Rajpfits, none of the wives could be prevailed upon to im- 
molate herself. A favourite slave-girl was the victim. 

75. The ‘Lex Loci/ — law was also passed by A/hich a con- 
vert to Muhammadanism, or to Christianity, was protected from 
the operation of the Hindi! law, which declared such convert an 
outcast, and deprived him of his share of the family inheritance. 
This is evidently a just and necessary provision. If this ‘Lex 
Loci ^ was opposed to the intolerant feelings of some of the people, 
another of the Governor-GeneraFs measures was most popular, 
as it was certainly just. Natives of India had, from the time of 
Lord Cornwallis, been excluded from all offices, except the very 
lowest. The Eegulations of 1831 threw open many important 
offices to natives of every class. They arc now found in every 
department of the public service. Thus Lord William Benlinck 
shhres with Lord Wellesley the honour of being the Akbar of 
the Company’s mle. 

76. The Thugs. — The humane and active measures adopted 
for the extirpation of the bands of Thugs^ which then infested 
Central India, were a boon to the whole country. These Thugs 
were said by tradition to have sprung from seven tribes, all of 
the Muhammadan religion, living near Delhi. They neverthe- 
less especially devoted themselves to the worsliip of Kali, I)6vi, 
or BhavA,nl, the wife of Siva, who is represented in the legends 
of the Pur^^as as having appeared in various terrific shapes for 
the destruction of demons. Human sacrifices are supposed to bo 
especially pleasing to her. 

Added to this, the Thugs were fatalists of the most thorough 
kind. # 

Those Thugs, assuming the garb of peaceable pilgrims or 
merchants, travelled ^in bands, and wore accustomed to decoy ^ 
and murder persons travelling through the forests of Central 
India. 
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When a favourable opportunity presented itself, they threw a 
noose round the nock of their victim, strangled, rifled, and buried 
him in an incredibly short space of time, every precaution being 
taken to keep the murder absolutely secret. 

Thus multitudes of travellers were perpetually vanishing from 
the earth, and leaving no trace behind them. To the Thug this 
was his profession, his religion, his lawful calling. 

Major Sleeman, 1829. — From time to time the Company's 
Government had striven to check these practices ; but in 1829 
Major Sleeman (afterwards Sir William Sleeman, one of the 
great philaritliropists of the Anglo-Indian rule) was appointed 
commissioner for the extermination of the Thugs. Others were 
appointed to aid him; and the result has been the almost 
absolute suppression of the crime. 

77. Oriental System of Education. — The ‘ Oriental system of 
education ’ was made to give way to the ‘ European system,^ by 
a resolution of Government, that ‘all the fimds appropriated to 
the purposes of education should be employed in imparting to 
the native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language alone. 
In bringing about the change Thomas Babington Macaulay^s 
[afterwards Lord Macaulay] influence was largely used. He 
resided in Calcutta from 1835 to 1840 as the fourth, or legislative 
member, of the Supreme Council. Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan 
and Dr. Alexander Duff were two other untiring leaders of the 
advocates of English education. 

The great leader of the Orientalists was H. H. Wilson, a 
distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 

78. The ‘Overland’ route to India. — The commencement of 
steam communication with India constitutes a great era in the 
history of the connection of European nations with the East, and, 
in fact, in the history of half the Globe. 

The Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage from Bombay to 
Suez. In 1834 the matter was taken up by the House of 
Commons ; and, though the Court of Directors were indifferent 
to the subject, the Peninsular and Oriental Coraj^any^ in 1843, 
sent their first steamer to Calcutta. 
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79. Lord William Bentinck spent a part of 1834 at Ootaca- 
mund, during which time the orders were promulgated which con- 
stituted Agra a distinct Presidency, under a Lieutenant-Governor. 
At this time also all restrictions upon the settlement of 
Europeans in India were removed. 

80. Btomdhan Roy. — In 1833 E^mm6han Roy, a distin- 
guished native scholar and reformer, died at Bristol. He had 
done much to weaken the attachment of his countrymen to 
idolatry. Unfortunately he allowed himself to become the 
agent of the court of Delhi, which sent him to England to 
endeavour to obtain an increase to the king’s stipend. Ho was 
thus lost to his countrymen. 

81. Mr. Fraser’s murder at Delhi. — In 1834 Mr. Fraser, 
political commissioner and agent of the Governor-General at 
Delhi, was shot dead by an assassin. He had offended Shams- 
ud-din Khitn, the Nawdb of Ferozpur, who instigated the murder. 
The Naw^b and his tool were both hanged at Delhi. 

82. Interference in North-west and Afghdn politics, 1831. — 

During Lord William Bentinck’s administration, a fear of Russian 
intrigues in the countries north-west of the Indus led the British 
Government to interfere in the politics of the Panjilb, Sind, and 
Afghfi-nistRn. 

Opening of the Indus. — Negotiations were carried on with the 
various princes through whoso territories the Indus flows, for the 
free passage of vessels laden with British merchandise. Treaties 
for this object were made with the Amirs of Sind, the Raja 
of Bahawalpflr, and Ranjit Sing, the ruler of LS,h6r. (Meeting 
with Ranjit Sing at Rdpar.) The Governor-General met this 
great chieftain at Rflpar on the Satlaj in 1831. 

Colonel Henry Pottinger was the envoy to Sind. He found 
the Amirs most averse to the idea of any connection with Eng- 
land. They at length yielded. 

The result seems to have been that Ranjit Sing espoused the 
cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah Shuja. 

• 

83. RSjpdt Affairs. -The affairs of the Rajput and Bh6pM 
states require our attention at this period. They illustrate the 
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necessity for constant, lirm, and kindly interference oft the part 
of the British Government ; in which respect Lord WiUiana 
Bontinck failed to do his manifest duty. V 

84. The Charter of 1833-1834. — The East India Company’s 
charter expired in 1834. 

In prospect of this, parliamentary committees w^ere appointed 
to investigate the Company’s management of its extensive 
aflairs. It was almost unanimously agreed that the monopoly of 
the China trade should be abandoned. Thus the Company ceased 
to possess any commercial character, though it was decided that 
its political functions should not be disturbed. 

Some additions to the ecclesiastical establishment were made, 
including the foundation of Episcopal Sees at Madras and 
Bombay. 

The lesult of the extinction of the Company as a commercial 
body was ])oneficial. It elevated the views and the policy of the 
Directors to somewhat of an imperial character. 

The trade with China doubled in the following ten years, and 
the British exports to India and Ceylon increased in the same 
period from 2-J- millions to 6f. 

The dividends of the Company were guaranteed by Par- 
liament at j£630,000 a year, to be entirely redeemable in 1874. 

Agra was made the capital of a foui-th Presidency, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe appointed to it; but in 1834 this was changed^ 
and the North-western Provinces have been administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor from that time. 

The new charter was granted in August 1833. It came into 
force in April 1834. 

85. Character of Lord William Bentinck. — Lord William 
Bentinck left India in May 1835. He has been accused of vanity 
and a love of innovation. He was not a great politician, but his 
benevolence is unquestioned. Lord Dalhousie alone has sur- 
passed him in the development of the resources of India. 

86. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Acting Governor-General, 1835-1836. 

^SiR Charles Metcalfe succeeded provisionally, being senior . 
member of Council in Calcutta at the time. He had just reached 
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Agra, to assume his aiipointmont of Governor of the new Presi- 
dency. 

He had eai*ly distinguished himself as envoy (1808) to the 
court of Ran jit Sing, and afterwards as Resident at Delhi (to 
1819) and at IlaidaraMd (to 1827). Thence he went to Calcutta 
as member of Council. He was, after leaving India finally, 
Governor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841), and Governor-General of 
Canada (1843 to 1845). He was only second to Warren Hastings 
in genius and knowledge of the rc<iuirenients of Indian diplomacy. 

But Sir Charles Metcalfe was only Acting Governor-General. 

The high office was ofl'cred to Mountstuart Eljffiinstone, avIio 
declined it on the ground of broken health. It was then pro- 
posed to make Metcalfe permanent Govcrnor-Gencial. 

The Whigs opposed this, on the ground that such an appoint- 
ment should only be filled from England. 

Lord Heytesbury was then appointed ; but on the eve of his 
departure the A¥higs again came into power, revoked Lord 
lleytesbury^s appointment, and conferred it on Lord Auckland. 
Metcalfe returned to Agra in 1826, but soon resigned in conse- 
quence of the displeasure of the Court of Directors, excited liy 
the ^ liberation of the press.’ 

87. Press freed. — The one great act of this administration 
(which lasted till August 1836) was the liberation of the press. 

The press in India at first liad been subjected to a censor- 
ship, then to certain stringent rules drawn up by the Govern- 
ment. 

It was now freed from all restrictions, save those of the laws 
that govern all orders of men in the realm. Macaulay, as 
member of Council, supported Metcalfe in this matter. 


Lord Auckland, 1836-1842. 

88. Oudh Affairs, 1837. — Niisir-ud-diii Haidar, King of Oudh, 
a profligate and w^eak prince, died in July 1837. Two persons 
had been acknowledged by him as his sons, but afterwards dis- 
avowed. 

The Begum wished that the elder of these should succeed. 
The British Resident supported the claim of an uncle of the 
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deceased king, Nfisir-ud-daula. An insurrection was headed by 
the Begum, but soon put down. 

Sat^rS, 1839. — The Raja was dejiosed by Sir James Carnac in 
1839. llis brother was placed on the throne in his stead. 
Treachery unhappily characterised the whole dynasty, which 
owed everything to the English. 

89. The Afgh§,n Expedition, 1839.— J’Ae Afghdii expediiim. 

(a.) The lands between Persia and the Indus, inhabited by 
warlike hordes, have often given conquerors to India, from 
Mahmhd of (lhazrii to Ahmed ShA,h Abda-li, who was of the great 
family of the 

The chief of these tribes was that which possessed K^bul. 
Dost Muhammad w^as then on the thione of that city. 

(h.) When Mounstuart Elphinstone visited Kabul in 1808, the 
sovereign w^as Shdh ^hnja, a descendant of Ahmed Shtih Abd^H. 
This king was dethroned shortly after, and the states of Afghan- 
istan 'were divided among various members of a rival family, 
called the Baralczye tribe. The most powerful of these was D6st 
Muhammad, who possessed Kabul and Ghazni. Ranjit Sing, the 
ruler of the Panjab, had seized on Kashmir and the districts 
east of the Indus, including Pesha^var. Uerdt was occupied by 
a descendant of the Abdiili, and Balkh was annexed to Bokhara. 

(c.) SMh Shuja. — Shah Shnja lived in Lhdiana, in exile, under 
the 2 )rotection of the British power; ho had, in fact, a pension 
of 4000 rupees a month from that Government. 

An expedition ho made in 1834, with the hope of recovering 
his lost dominions, w^as unsuccessful, owing to the bravery of 
Dost Muhammad. Shah Shuja returned in 1835 to his old 
place of exile. 

{d.) Persia and Russia. — Soon after this, Persia began to aim 
at the subjugation of all these provinces up to the Indus, and 
began by attiicking Herat. The Russian Government encouraged 
the Shah of I^ersia (who was to rejicat the exploits of Nddir 
Shiih) in these undertakings. 

Captain Burnes (afterwards Sir Alexander), who had been 
sent as envoy to Kc4bul, did much by his representations to deter- 
mine the British authorities to the policy of active interference. 
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(«j.) Lord Auckland resolved to restore Sh&h Shvja, whose 
claims were thought to be better founded than those of D^st 
Muhammad, and whose cause was believed to be the more popular 
in Afghanistan. Thus, it was said, wo should have a friendly and 
even dependent power in Kabul as a bulwark against Kussian 
aggression in the North-West. The whole scheme was foolish. 
If Lord Auckland had bent his energies to clTect a reconciliation 
between Dost Muhammad and Ranjit Sing, and had estjiblished 
friendly relations with the Afghan Court, the var would have 
been rendered unnecessary. Dost Muhammad was prepared to 
act as an ally of England : Lord Auckland threw him into the 
arms of Russia. A treaty was signed, however, between Ranjit 
Sing, Sh^h Shuja, and the British in Juno 1838 ; and a British 
force was marched to the Indus for the invasion of Afghanistan. 
Every one acquainted with India regarded the expedition with 
dismay. 

Sir John Keane’s Army of the Indus. — This arm) , called the 
Army 6f the Indus^ was drawn from all the three Presidencies, 
and was under the command of Sir John Keane. One division 
of it was called the Shah’s army, and the other the Slidhzdda’s 
(or Prince’s), being nominally under the command of Teimhr, 
the son of Shc^h Shuja. 

(/. ) Mr. William H. MacNaghten. — Mr. William H. MacNagliten 
was appointed envoy and Minister at the Court of Shfih Shuja. He 
was a profound Oriental scholar, had served in many capacities 
with honour, and was then Secretary to the Sujjreme Govern- 
ment. 

■ {g.) Defence of Herdt-— Siege raised, 1838.— -Meamvhile the 
Sh^h of Persia’s army, 40,000 strong, which had laid siege to 
Her^t, the gate of Afghanistan, was compelled to retreat, 
mainly through the genius and gallantry of Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottingcr, who had been sent into Central Asia by his uncle, 
Sir Henry Pottingcr, Resident of Katch, to piusuo ethnological 
researches. This led to a reduction of the forces sent to 
AfghA-nistan, and might weft have put an end to the enterprise. 
The defence of HerAt by Pottinger may fairly be compared 
with Clive’s defence of Arcot. 

(A.) The * Shah’s army’ marched from FerozpQr in December 
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crossed the Indus, took possession of Bukkiir, thence advanoed 
to Shikarp{ir, to Dadur, at the entrance of the Boldn P(m^ and 
to Kettah, whore it arrived March 26th, 1839, and was followed 
by the Bombay force in April. 

Kurdchl was tf'ikcn in February by a naval armament. The 
Amirs of Sind weie opposed to the passage of the British army, 
but their objections were roughly set aside. 

Enthronement of Shd.h Shuja, and death of Bazdlt Sing, 1839. 
— The army passed through the Kojut Pass, and thence to Kaiida^ 
Mr, where all had arrived early in May. There Sh^h Shuja 
was solemnly entlironed. The march had been one of terrible 
privation, bravely borne. While the force was recruiting at 
Kandahar, tidings reached them of the death of the PanjA.b 
lion, Ranjit Sing, 27lh June 1839. A grand meeting between 
him and Jjord Auckland had taken place in November 1838, 
only second in rnagiiihcenco to the meeting at RUpar. 

(i.) Storming of Ghazni, 1839. — The force now marched on 
towards Kabul, and the leaders were surprised to find Ghazni a 
well -fortified city. They had no battering-train, but the K4bul 
gate was blown open with a charge of 900 lbs. of gunpowder. 
Major Thompson of the Bengal Engineers was the real captor of 
Ghazni. Brigadier 8alo (the immortal hero of JellMAbM) and 
Colonel Dennie were among the foremost of a band of heroes 
who stormed the fortress. Thus ‘the bride of the East 'came 
into the hands of the English. 

Tlie army moved on and entered Kabul, August 7, Dost 
Muhammad having fled before it to Bokhilia. 

An auxiliary force which had marched through the Khyber 
Pass, having taken Ali Musjld and Jellalabad by the way, 
arrived at Kfibul early in September. 

(j.) The Shah being thus restored to his kingdom, the army 
was sent back ; General Nott and Colonel Sale remaining with a 
part of the Bengal force to defend the newly-restored king. This 
subsidiary body of troops was left there against Shiih Shuja’s 
wishes. Sir AVilliam MacNaghten was Resident at the court 
^of the restored king. The difficulties of the supposed conquerors 
began with the completion of the military enterprise. 

The Bombay force, under General Wiltshire, on their home- 

P 
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ing and sagacity, added to large experience in Eastern politics, 
was the British political agent at Kandahar. 

90. First Chinese War, 1840. — The history of the Earl of 
Auckland's administration would not be complete without some 
account of the first Chinese war. The cause of it was the 
smuggling of opium into China by English merchants. 

Opium. — The Emperor of China, in order to check the pci“ 
nicious habit of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, 
had laid a very heavy duly on this drug. 

In putting down the smuggling of opium into the country, 
which naturally l)ecame frecpient, the Chinese authorities com- 
mitted URTrarranted outrages on the ships and subjects of Great 
Britain. 

To avenge these outrages, and to put the Chinese trade on a 
proper footing, the war was undertaken. 

Troops from India, under Sir Hugh Gough, were sent, and, 
after a series of brilliant exploits, were successful in bringitig 
the Chinese to terms. 

Hong-Kong ceded, 1842. — By the treaty of Nankin the island 
of Hoiig-Kong was made over to England, and four ports wore 
opened to European ships. These were Amoy, Fu-chow, Niiigpo, 
and Shanghai. 

The ‘ Opium War ' w.as not popular in P]ngland, 

91. The R^ja of Kumdl removed, 1841. — At this time the 
Raja of Kuniid, who appears to have been insane, conducted 
himself in such a manner as to call for the interference of the 
British Government. He was removed, to the great relief of 
his oppressed subjects, and sent to Trichinopoly, where he was 
in the habit of attending Christian service in the Fort Church, 
in which he was assassinated by a Muhammadan fanatic. 

92. Lord Auckland’s departure, 1842. His Character. — The 

Earl of Auckland left India on the 12tb March 1842. His name 
is inseparably connected with the Afghdn expedition ; but the 
impression he left in India was that he possessed high qualities, 
and might have done much for the country, had his lot not^ 
been cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian 
aggression hurried England into this, ill-fated undertaking. 
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^ At tho beginning of this war there was, owing iri part to his 
good management, a clear balance in the treasury of JB1Q,Q00,000 
sterling, at the close of it there was a large debt. 

Tho connection of the British Government with the Hind^L 
temples and woi'ship was terminated in 1842. The State had 
acted as trustee for the endowments, and had caused various 
marks of respect to be paid on Iliiidft festivals. This was now 
discontinued. 


Lord P]llenborou 61 I, 1842-1844. 

93. Lord Ellenborough arrived in Calcutta, February 28, 
1842. He was a statesman of high repute, eloquent, industri- 
ous, and energetic, and had been President of tho Board of 
Control. 

94. Afgh5,n War. — We must now resume the history of the 
disastrous Afghan expedition. In March 1842, Ghazni was 
evacuated by the British troops, almost all of whom perished, 
This was disgraceful and disheartening. 

But Jolhlltlbad held out. The annals of warfare contain few 
things more glorious. An earthquake added to tho miseries of 
this heroic garrison, throAving down defences that had cost them 
months of labour. Yet not only did they maintain the fort, 
but, issuing forth, drove Akbar Khan away, and burnt his 
camp. 

(General Pollock (an old officer of Lord Lake’s, who had soon 
foi ty years of arduous service), with tho relieving army, forced 
the Khyber Pass on the 5th April, and soon after reached 
Jellalabdd. Ho baffled the Khyberis, who were bent on 
obstructing the march, by croAvning the heights on either side 
Avith his troops. 

General Nott meanwhile gallantly lield KandahA-r. Through- 
out the Avar it is to be noted that the Afghans never for a 
moment held their ground in presence of a capable general. 

95. Death of ShS.h Shuja. — The unfortunate Sh^h Shuja was 
* murdered in April, at Kdbul. 

At this time (April 1842) tho Governor-General actually oi dored 
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Pollock and Nott to return direct to India (leaving the national 
honour unvindicated, and the captives unrescued), but these 
generals, with Major Eawlinson, evaded compliance with his 
orders ; and eventually they were permitted, at their own rif^k, 
to lake the noble course they did. 

96. Gliazni taken. — General Pollock now moved on by way ot 
Gundamuck, Mammh Khail, Tezin, K0rd-Kc1,bul, and Bhthak to 
KAbul, where he arrived on the 15th Septembei. Continual 
attacks of the enemy were repulsed, and the most decided 
victories atoned for the disgraces of the British arms on this 
same route a year before. 

General Nott having sent a portion of his troops back to India, 
by way of Kettah, now marched with the remainder to meet 
General Pollock at Kabul. Several smart engagements were 
fought against Shams-ud din, in which complete and signal suc- 
cess crowned the British arms. Ghazni was again taken, and 
its citadel utterly destroyed. The gates of the toml) of MahmQd 
of Ghazni, which had eight centuries before l)een taken from the 
temple of Somnath, wci*e carried off, and finally deposited among 
old lumber in the fort at Agra ! Nott joined Pollock at Kabul, 
September 5. 

97. Recovery of the captives, September 1842. — The prisoners 
in the hands of Akbar Khdn were happily and strangely 
recovered, and joined 8ir liobert Sale at the IJigandi Pass, on 
the 20th September, 

It had been Akbar Khdn’s intention to l;)kc them to Tfirkistan, 
and there to sell them for slaves, but their keeper, Saleh Muham- 
mad Khan, was bribed to restore them. Sir Ivobcrt Sale thus 
recovered his wife and daughter on his fiftieth birthday. 

Great numbers of the Afghans had retired to Istalifl’. Thithei* 
the English troops, under General IMacCaskill, with an auxiliary 
force of Kuzzilbash horse, under C'^ptain Colin Mackenzie, 
followed, stormed the fort, •and recovered vast quantities of 
property stolen from the British in Kabul. The great bazaar at 
K^bul was blown up)' an act which can hardly be justified. , 

98. Settlement of Afgbftn affairs, 1842. — The army was now 
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withdrawn from Afghanistan, and arrived without BOi’ious moles- 
tation at FerOzphr. D6st Muhammad and the other prisoners 
were released, and the whole scheme was definif ^'y abandoned. 
It had cost £15,000,000, and 20,000 lives ! Tho war had been 
undertaken in defiance of the dictates of prudence. One portion 
of the transacticuj is humiliating, but the whole leaves on the 
mind a vivid impression of the indomitable courage and }x)und- 
less resources of the great majority of the Englishmen whose 
names appear in the history. 

Dost Muhammad was reinstated immediately. From 1842 
to 1855 no intercourse existed between him and the Indian 
Government. He died in June 1863, leaving sixteen sons. Of 
these. Shir All, after many struggles, made good his position as 
Amir (1868). 

99. Troubles in GwAlidr. — The troul)les at Gwiilicir next 
demand our attention. Doulat Ej\o Sindia died in 1827. 

llis widow, claugliter of the infamous Shirzi Khdn GhA,tg6, 
governed as guardian of her adopted son, Jankoji, till 1833, 
when the latter assumed the actual management, lie died, 
February 1843, childless. His widow, a girl of thirteen, adopted 
Bhagirat Eixo, a relative, and a contest for the regency com- 
menced between the Malutrani and Mama Sah6b, an uncle of tho 
deceased chief. The Kesident espoused the cause of tho latter, 
whom tho queen notwithstanding expelled. 

It w'as evident that affairs in Gwalior were fast tending to a 
state of such utter disorganisation as would have disturbed the 
peace of the surrounding countries. At Labor, too, there was 
an army of 20,000 Sikhs, ofiicered by Europeans, anxious for 
some pretext for crossing the Satlaj. The troubles in the 
Panjab had begun. 

Battle of MahArAJpiir, iJecember 29, 1843.-- The Governor- 
General rigiitly judged that prompt interference was necessary. 
The British troops, accompanied by liOrd Ellenborough himself, 
advanced across the Chambal, and unexpectedly found the 
Gwalior army drawn up at MaMrdjpUr. Sir Hugh Gough, the 
commander-in-chief, had under him Generals Littler, Valiant, 
and Dennis. A complete victory was gained, but ^vith severe loss. 
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Funni&r, December 1843. — On the same day another victory 
was gained at Punnidr by Major-General Grey. In these two 
battles, the guns, standards, ammunition, and treasure of the 
enemy were taken, and there was nothing left the GwAli6r durbAr 
but to throw themselves on the clemency of their conquerors. 
A council of regency was formed, the British contingent was 
increased, the debts owed by Sindians Government to the English 
were paid, and affairs wore put on such a footing as to afford a 
prospect of stability and tranquillity to the GwAlii^r state. 


100. Sind : a summary of its history. — The conquest of Sind, 
and its wise government, by its conqueror. Sir Charles Napier, 
render this period memorable. 

In 178G, Sind was seized by a tribe of BcKlchis called Talpdrs, 
whose chief was Mir Fatih Khan. By him the country was 
divided between various members of his family. Thus arose 
the three states of Haidardbdd, Khyrp'dry and Mlrpdr, in each of 
which a plurality of Amirs held sway. These Amirs, foreigners 
in the country, dwelt in castles. 

Every attempt to trade with the country was discouraged by 
the Amirs, who drove away the chief of the British factory from 
Tatta^ where an establishment had existed from 1799. 

In 1809 a treaty between the Amirs and Lord Minto had 
been signed. In 1820 another treaty permitted free intercourse 
and trade. In 1832 the Indus was thrown open, as the result of 
Sir Henry PottingeFs mission. In 1838 a British Resident was 
appointed to Haidar^bM, and the state was thus secured from 
the attacks of Ranjit Sing. 

Sind had always been a dependency of Kabul, and Shah 
Shuja now made demands of arrears of tribute. This led to 
■further British mediation. The Amirs were ceitainly in a great 
measure dependent on England, and yet were her bitter and 
jealous enemies. 

In fact, the Amirs, who had some cause to complain, seem to 
have been thoroughly liostile and treacherous ; and an attack 
upon the Residency,^ which Sir James Outram defended with 
consummate bravery, brought matters to an issue. ‘ 

In October 1842, Sir Charles Napier was sent to Sind as com- 
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mander-in-chief and plenipotentiary, and took measures at once 
to seize and destroy the desert stronghold of Imdn-ghur^ whither 
one of the leading Amirs had fled. 

Mian!, February 17tli, 1843. — Sir Charles then advanced to 
Miani, a place six miles from HaidarS-bftd, where the Sindian 
army was entrenched. A victory was gained by the British, 
after which six of the Amirs, three of Khyrphr and three of 
Haidariibiid, surrendered themselves. 

Shir Muhammad of Mirpflr was still in arms ; and against him 
the battle of Haidarabad (or Dubba) was fought on the 24th 
March, resulting in a complete victory to the British troops. 
Mirpflr was then occupied, and Umerk6t (the birthplace of 
Akbar) was captured. 

Sind was now taken possession of. 

The feeling, however, then prevailed, and posterity will 
deliberately confirm the opinion, that the war was unrighteous. 
It is the one annexation upon which the British nation can look 
with no satisfaction 

101. Lord Ellenborough recalled, 1844. — The Earl of Ellen- 
borough returned to Calcutta in Febmary 1844, and set himself 
vigorously to the task of governing the empire, the bounds of 
which he had so much enlarged ; but in a few months ho was 
recalled by the Court of Directors, from whom he had differed 
on many points. He left Calcutta in August 1884. 

His character. — Ho was ambitious, fond of display, and self- 
reliant ; but industrious, able, disinterested, a true friend of the 
army, and a man of undoubted genius. 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird. — To Mr. Wilberforco Bird, his second 
in Council, many useful measures, such as the extinction of 
slavery in India, are to be ascribed. 

Lord Hardinge, 1844-1847. 

102. For the First Punjab War, see chapter x. 

103. Kashmir. — Kashmir was then made over to Gol^b Sing, 
a RajpOt, the most prominent Sikh leader, who paid ^£1,000,000 
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of the tribute. His descendant now rules over that province in 
peace, and measures for the improvement of the country have 
been adopted at the suggestion of the British Government, and 
more especially of the late Sir Henry Lawrence. 

104. Honours. — Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough 
were both raised to the peerage for their gallant exploits. 

105. Lord Hardinge’s liberal Policy. — Lord fiardingo, while 
averse to any undue interference with the prejudices of the 
people of India, promoted education. He also gave his assist- 
ance to the project for the Ganges canal, and to the plan for the 
construction of railways in India. 

Inhuman customs put down. — His administration wac happily 
marked by vigorous, and ultimately successful, attempts more 
completely to put down infanticide, Sati, and human sacrifices. 
These horrible crimes were still committed in many parts of 
India ; and especially in GftmsAr and in some other parts of 
Orissa, and in Gondwana, among the Khonds and otlicr liill-tril)es, 
the most revolting cruelties were often perpetrated. The chief 
of these was called the Moriah sacrifice. The Khonds, according 
to Captain Maepherson^s report, were in the habit of sacrificing 
as many as twenty-five human victims at one festival. 'J'hcso 
were kidnapped, or bought, and wei’c tortured, Avith every refine- 
ment of cruelty, before being actually sacrificed. 

This has now been effectually put doAvn, chiefly by the efforts 
of those laborious, earnest men. Captain S. C. Maepherson, 
Colonel Campbell, and their assistants. 

106. Encouragement to Trade. — Free-trade was promoted; 
duties paid for the introduction of merchandise into some of the 
large toAvns, such as Lfidiana, Umbala, and SCirat, wore abolished; 
and the real prosperity of the cinmtry was promoted })y this 
noble ruler, who was at once a wise and beneficent administrator 
and a brave and determined warrior. 

107. Ancient Buildings. — The TAj MahAl at Agra, and other 
architectural remains, were at this time repaired and restored ;* 
and measures adopted to check th^' rash and careless habits by 
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which the many interesting monuments of past times were being 
destroyed in various parts of the land. 

108. The Bfirki College. — The Engineering College at ROrki, 
planned by the benevolent and laborious Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-AVest Provinces, Mr. Thomasofi, was sanctioned 
and promoted by Lord Hardinge. 

Scarcely any Governor-General has over gained so much influ- 
ence over the minds of men in India as this admirable man. 
He left Calcutta early in 1848, after a government of forty-two 
months’ duiation. 


Eakl of Dalhousie, 1848-1856. 

109. His Plans and Policy. — Lord Dalhousie came out as 
a ‘peace Governor,’ as many before him had done, whom 
circumstances hurried into war. When war broke out a second 
time in the Panjal), the Governor-General in Calcutta said : — * I 
have wished for peace ; I have longed for it ; I have striven for 
it. But, if the enemies of India desire war, war they shall have; 
and, on my word, they shall have it with a vengeance.’ 

The ‘Lex loci.’ — In October 1849 a modified form of trial by 
jury was introduced. A law, called the ‘Lex loci’ was passed, 
ordaining that no penal consequences should attend the change 
of religion by any man. 

For the Se.cond Punjal) War, see chapter x. 

110. The Second Burmese War, 1852. — The Second Burmese 
War ended in the annexation of Pegu. It arose from the 
oppression of British subjects by the King of Ava and his 
officials. The arrogance of the Burmese seems to have suffered 
no abatement by the first war, though its result was so dis- 
astrous to them. However, Commodore Lambert by sea, and 
General Godwin by land, soon brought the Burmese to their 
senses. In annexing Pegu (December 21st, 1852), by which the 
kingdom of Burma was deprived of the whole of its seaboard, 

*Lord Dalhousie, who had entered upon the war with the 
sinccrest reluctance, gave the King of Ava a severe lesson ; 
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secured a rich province for his country; and threw open a 
noble river to the trade of the world. Pegu had not been in 
the hands of these Burma sovereigns more than about a century. 
The war was concluded June 30th, 1853, after lasting eighteen 
months, and costing a little less than two millions sterling. The 
marvellous energy, skill, and forethought with which Lord 
Dalhousie himself arranged every detail of the expedition 
astonished all India. 

111. Changes in the Panj^h, 1853. — In 1853, the PanjS,b 
Board of Commissioners was abolished, and Sir John Lawrence 
was made Chief Commissioner, while Sir Henry became agent to 
the Governor-General at Ajmlr. Infanticide was suppressed by 
the co-operation of the Panj^b nobles themselves. 

A most magnificent system of roads and canals was planned 
and commenced under Colonel (Sir Kobcrt, and Lord) Napier. 
Eoads extending for 2200 miles, and a grand canal 405 miles in 
length, will perpetuate the renown of Sir Eobert Napier and 
Lord Dalhousie. 

The same year Sir Walter Gilbert (the ‘ flying General ' of the 
Panjdb) and Sir Charles Napier (who assumed the command of 
the Indian ai-my in May 1846) died ; Colonel Mackeson, Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, was stabbed by an Afghan fanatic ; and 
Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, just appointed 
Governor of Madras, was taken away in his fiftieth year. 

112. Railways, 1853. — ^The year 1853 saw the opening of the 
first Indian railway, from Bombay to Tanna. To Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Macdonald) Stephenson, who ably carried out Lord 
Dalhousie’s plans, India is chiefly indebted for the introduction 
of railways. Their extension since that time has been rapid and 
most beneficial. 

113. Telegraphs. — Telegraphic communication, under the 

energetic superintendence of Dr. C’Shaughiiessey (now Sir 
William O’Shaughnessey Brboke), began to extend itself, with 
extraordinary rapidity, over the length and breadth of the 
land. • 

114. Nftgpfir affairs. — In December 1853, the E^ja of Nfigpflr 
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died without issue, and having adopted no heir* Lord Dal- 
housie, as lord paramount, annexed this state, it having lapsed 
to the power which reorganised it in 1818, 

116. Renewal of the Charter, 1853. — ^The renewal of the 
Company's Charter, for the last time, occupied the attention of 
the Imperial Parliament during several months of 1853. 

Changes. — The Court of Director was reduced from twenty- 
four to eighteen, six of whom were to be appointed by the 
Crown, civil appointments were thrown open to competition, 
the Macaulay code was introduced, Bengrd was put under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Company's Sudder Courts were 
blended with Her Majesty's Supreme Courts at the presidency 
towns, and a comprehensive system of State education for India 
was sanctioned. The despatch in which the present system of 
education was announced has been called ‘ the intellectual charter 
of India.' 

117. The Ganges Canal, 1854. — Early in 1854, Colonel 
Cautley's great Ganges Canal, 500 miles long (which had been 
commenced in Lord Auckland's time), was opened with great 
ceremony, and its author left India with unanimous applause. 

118. Jh5,nsi and Kerowli, 1854. (KerAoli.) — The Edja of 
Jhitnsi and the chief of Keiwli both died childless in 1854. 
The dominions of the foirner were ‘ annexed ' ; we shall see 
more of Jliansi affairs. Those of the latter were handed over 
to Madden Pal, a new I'elativo of the late chief, by whom it is 
still Avell governed. The Malniraja has been appointed Grand 
Commander of the Star of India. 

119. Events of 1855. — In 1855, a treaty was made with the 
restored D6st Muhammad, a loan for public works was opened, 
and the crime of torturing people to extract evidence, or to 
compel payment of arrears of Uixes — a crime often committed 
by native officers — was put an end to. Of this last measure. 
Sir James Lawrence in the Panjab, and Lord Harris in Madras, 
^were the most zealous promoters. An outbreak of the SantAls 
among the hill ranges of Rajmah^l was put down only by the 
proclamation of martial law in the disturbed districts, and the 
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vigorous measures of General Lloyd. This district is now a 
non-regulation commissionership. 

119. The annexation of Oudh. — The annexation of Oudh is 
the greatest event of this period. Oudh, by the treaty of 1801, 
was under the especial guardianship of the British power. It 
had been shamefully ill-governed. Intervention was a duty of 
common humanity. Colonel Slecman urged it, and Lord Dal 
housio, with tlie unanimous concujTerice of his c<nincil, advised 
it. The Home Government, going beyond the Indian authorities 
commanded annexation, and Vajid Ali ceased to reign. The 
king wept and put his turban into Colonel Oidram^s hands, but 
would sign no treaty. Ho received c£ 120,000 sterling a yeai. 
Oudh will require another reference before we close this history. 

120. Close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 1856. — Lord 
Dalhousie left Calcutta, Gth March 1856, utterly broken down 
by eight years of unspeakable anxieties and toils. He very 
closely resembled, but in many points excelled, his groat pre- 
decessor, the Marquess of Wellesley, who had govei-ned, and 
mightily extended tluj British dominions in India fifty years 
before. 

Every part of the empire felt his influence. The Panjrd), 
Pegu, and Oudh were added to the British dominions. A 
vigorous and beneficial imjnilse was given to every department. 
Every means of improving India, and of communicating to lier 
all the advantages of Western civilisation was adopted. 


The Administration of Lord Cannino, 1850-1861. 

121. Lord Canning. — Lord Canning, the fourteenth (Joven nor- 
Gcneral, and the first Viceroy of British India, succeeded on the 
29th February 1856. He was a scholar, a statesman of experi- 
ence, and a man of wonderful coolness, patience, and fir mness. 

His administration may almost be said to begin and end with 
the ‘Sepoy War.' 

122. The Persian^ War, 1856-1857. — The Persian War began^ 
in November 1856, and was ended by a treaty signed in Paris 
in March 1857. It was caused by the insolent behaviour of the 
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Persian Court, which had never forgiven the English for hinder- 
ing their acquisition of Herat. 

The island of Karrack Avas taken (December 4, 1856), An 
engagement was fought at Bushair, and, a few days after, 
Bushair, the object of the expedition, surrenthn’cd. The loss of 
life Avas very trifling. 

123. Treaty Avith Ddst ID^uhammad. — A,n additional treaty 
AA\'is noAv signed by the old opponent of England, D6st Muham- 
mad, hy whicli he bound himself to aid the British against 
Persia, by maintaining an army of 18,000 men, the British 
Government paying him £120,000 per annum to maintain this 
army. Sir James Lawrence and Major EdAvardes Avere the 
main authors of this beneficial arrangement, which liad a great 
effect in disposing the Shah of Persia to retire from the contest. 

124. Sir James Outram in Persia. — The gallant Sir James 
Oiitram, the Bayard of India, had noAv joined the Persian 
expedition as its commander-in-chief. On the 5th February he 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments at Barasjdn (foity- 
six miles from Bushair), and on the 7th tlic battle of Kfish^b 
was fought, in wlu(;h the Persian army Avas Avell-nigh annihilated. 

Peace with Persia, — Muhamrah, commanding the passage of 
the Euphrates and the Avatei* approach to Ispahan, was taken on 
tlie 2Gth Avith scarcely any loss. This ended the Avar, a truce 
AA^as granted to the prayer of the Persians, and plenipoteniaries 
signed a peace in Paris, March 4, 1857. 

The Persians made amends for the slights they had put upon 
the British poAver, and formally renounced all claim upon Herat 
and Afglianistan. 

125. China, 1857. — Disturbances noAv took place in China. 
The mandarins of Canton Avere the aggressors, and the Chinese 
Governor, Yeh, offered a rcAvard for the head of every Phiglish- 
man. After some severe reprisals on the English part, and tAvo 
bombardments of Canton, Lord Elgin AA^as sent on a special 

^mission to Pekin. 

Hearing the news of the troubles in India, he brought up 
to Calcutta all he could spare of his troo])s. On his arrival 
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at Canton, in conjunction with the French plenipotentiary, 
Baron Gros, he ordered an attack on that city. Yeh was taken 
prisoner and sent to Calcutta, where he died. The expedition 
then proceeded to Shanghai, and was nearing Pekin, when 
the childish emperor agreed to treaties with England, France, 
America, and Russia, by which all commercial privileges were 
conceded to those powers. 

126. The Sepoy Mutiny, 1857. — Now broke out the Sepoy 
Mutiny. We cannot give its full history, but- will sketch an 
outline, which the student must till in for himself. 

The BengM native army had been in an uiibatisfactory stiitc 
for some time. Sir Charles Napier had given the warning that 
the Bengal Sepoys were not to be trusted. 

CauaeB of the Mutiny. — The want of intercourse and sympathy 
with their men on the part of the European officers, the taking 
away of authority from the officers commanding regiments, the 
issue of the Afghan war, a want of firmness in the attitude of 
the Government towards its Sepoy army, a dread of the violent 
introduction of Christianity, and of changes atibetiug their caste 
and customs, and the annexation of Oudh, from which a great 
majority of the Sepoys came : all these reasons, and many more, 
having weight with none but uninstructed minds, rendered the 
Sepoys ready for revolt. 

It was also the centenary of Plassey. A hundred years had 
been assigned as the duration of the British Uaj, and the 
hundredth year had come. 

127. The first outbreaks. — The mutiny began at Berhamptir, 
in the 19th Regiment, which was disbanded in March 1857. 

128. Emissaries of rebellion.— Fakirs and other emissaries 
were now in every village and bazjiar, from the slopes of the 
HimA-layas to Cape Comorin, siucading the most atrocious 
falsehoods, uttering the wildest prophecies of the downfall of 
British power, and striving# to excite a rebellion. Small flat 
cakes of flour and water, called cJiappattieSy were sent from village 
to village, and were passed on by the villagers, who only learnt, 
from this token that some great struggle was impending. The 
English in India were seated over a mine ready to explode. 
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N&nft Dhundu Pant. — Meanwhile the adoi^ted son of the late 
Peshwil, who lived at Bhitdr, near Khanpilr, was the mainspring 
of disaffection. His secretary, Azim-nlla-Khdn, a plausible mis- 
creant, had been sent to England as the agent of Dhundu Pant, 
and had been treated there with a foolish consideration, to 
which he had no right whatever. He and his master now 
passed hither and thither, lying and plotting. The old King of 
Delhi and his sons were ready for anything that might give 
them a chance of restoring the Mogul dominion, forgetting that 
they owed their very existence to the English, who had saved 
them from the Mahratta oppressor in 1803. 

129. The Conspirators. — Tho ex-King of Oudh, in Calcutta, 
was in the conspiracy. Mfin Sing, chief of the PClrbias, from 
which tribe very many of the Sepoys ciime, and tho members of 
the families of the dispossessed Mahratta chiefs of N^gphr and 
Satrira, were also in the secret, but the British Government was 
ill profound ignorance of the extent and nature of the danger, 
and warnings were disregarded. 

130. The Outbreak at Mlrut, May 10, 1857. — The 10th May 
witnessed the first great outbreak of the rebellion at Mirut. 
The mutineers were sentenced to imprisonment for various 
teiins. To rescue them, the whole of the natives in Mirut rose, 
massacred all they found of European parentage of every class 
and age, burnt the station, and marched off to Delhi. No 
adcipiate effort to check them was made by the old general in 
command. 

131. The Massacre at Delhi. — On tho 11th of May the same 
horrible scenes were enacted in Delhi. The commissioner, Mr. 
Eraser; the captain of the kings guard, Captain Douglas, Mr. 
tJcniiings, the Residency chaplain, and his daughter, were 
murdered in the palace, in the sight of the king, and, almost 
certainly, with his sanction. 

When the tidings of tho Mirut massacre reached Delhi, nine 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, managed to close 
the gates of the arsenal, the greatest in tho north-west of India. 
They were Lieutenants Willoughby, Raynor, and Forrest; Con- 
ductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully; Sub-Conductor Crow; 

Q 
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Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Scully fired the train, and 
was seen no more. Willoughby, their young leader, scorched 
and crippled, died of his wounds at Mirut. 

132. (General insurrections, May 1857. — The occupation of 
the Mogul capital by the rebels was the signal for risings and 
massacres in almost every station in BengS,! and the North-west. 

133. LAhdr. — At L^h6r, Messrs. Montgomery, M‘Leod, and 
Brigadier Corbett disarmed the Sepoys, whose traitorous inclina- 
tions were evident, in a prompt and masterly style. 

The Fanjib saved. — At Peshawar, Reid, Cotton, Chamberlain, . 
Nicholson, and Edwardes, communicating with Sir John Lawrence 
by telegraph, disarmed the native troops ; and hung a few native 
officers, traitors caught in the act. These measures saved the 
Panj^b. « 

The 55th N C. at Murdan mutinied. Swift, inexorable, awful 
punishment followed. 

134. Sir John Lawrence comes to the rescue. — Sir Johfi 
Lawrence had now leisure to come to the rescue of the Cis-Satlaj 
stations : to save the empire. 

The Sikh chiefs, British feudatories, stood nobly and loyally 
by the paramount power. The ruler of Kashmir, the Rajas of 
Jhlnd, Kapurthala, and Pattiala; the old Sirdars, Tej Sing, 
Shamsbir Sing, Jouahlr Sing, and many others, raised Sikh 
troops, and armed their retainers to aid their former foes. Thus 
fresh relays of troops were constantly sent from the Panjab to 
the scene of action. 

135. The Ehdnpfir massacre, June 1857. — The memories of 
Kh4npfir are among the saddest in the history of British India. 
There, under Sir Hugh Wheeler, aided by Captain Moore, the 
garrison held out gallantly jor three vt^eeks (June Cth to 27th), in 
wretched buildings, suffering eVery privation, and surrounded by 
a vast multitude of^ savage enemies. They were then enveiglod 
by the miscreants Dhmdu and Aztimdla into a surrende^' " 
Numbers were shot in the boats which were, as they imagined, 
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to carry them to AUd.h4bM ; and the others, ncpmen wd children, 
were cut to pieces in a small room, and their bodies, still 
quivering with life, thrown into a well. 

136. Neill and Havelock. — ^Meanwhile two of the most dis» 
tiiiguished heroes of the war were on their way to the fatal spot. 
These were Lietenaut-Colonel James Neill and Sir Henry Have- 
lock. Neill, when the station-master at Howrah would have 
started the train without some of his soldiers, simply put him 
under arrest till all had arrived. British troops began to pour 
into BenA.res, and Avere passed on to the upper provinces. On 

•17th Juno Sir P Grant, from Madras, took the place the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, who had died of cholera at 
Kurndl on the 27th of May. 

Benares was kept safe, under incredible difficulties, by Mr. 
Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. Frederick Gubbins, the 
sessions judge, aided by Sfirat Sing, a loyal State prisoner, Edo 
N^rain Sing, the R4ja of Benares, and a few others. 

On the last day of June Havelock reached All^h^bM, and 
Neill loft for Kh^ripfir. 

KhAnpflr. — The battle of Kh^npfir was fought on the 16th of 
July. The Bithr troops Avere completely routed. Major Kenaud 
and Captain Beatson, two noble soldiers, died about this time of 
wounds and cholera. 

On the 25th July Havelock marched into Oudh ; and his sub- 
ordinate Neill was at the same time inflicting condign punish- 
ment on the butchers of Kh^nphn 

137. Sir Henry Lawrence in Lucknow. — In Lud^w, Avhich he 
had held (aided by Banks, Inglis, and Fulton); Sir Henry Law- 
rence was killed, on the 2d July, by the bursting of a shell. In 
him England lost one of her best, most generous, and heroic 
men. The defence Avas maintained by the survivors with equal 
spirit. It was not till he had thr^ times crosse'd the Ganges, that 
Havelock (on the 25th Septemb^, after innumerable victories, 
made hi» way into Lucknow. The chivalrous Sir James Outram 
^as no'ifr' ^(Command ; but he waived^te right, and entered the 
city as at^ubordii^iaie of Havelock, from whom he would not 
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take the glory o^iflfiec^g,. the relief of the city, for which he 
had undergon^f^TO much. J: 

Brigadier-General Nj^ was killed in the final advance. He 
was in his forty-eighth year, when his brilliant career thus 
terminated. 

Outram was now master of Lucknow, but ho could do nothing 
more than hold the place. 

138. The heroic defence of Arrah. — The dctence of Arrah 
must not be forgotten. This place is on the west of the S6no, 
and a little to the S. W. of Dinapur, where three native regiments 
had mutinied. For a whole week Arrah was kept by two gentle- 
men of the names of Wake and Boyle, with a small band of Sikh 
and English refugees, against upwards of 3000 rebels. Their 
fortress was an open bungalow. On the 2d August Major 
Vincent Eyi'c gained the brilliant victory of Bibigung, which 
was followed up by other successes, by which the i*ebel Kocr 
Sing was driven into the jungles, and that part of the country 
cleared of ro])els. 

139. Siege of Delhi. — But the great interest of the rebellion 
centres in Delhi. On the 8th Juno, Sir H. Barnard, after a 
severe action, took possession of the heights near Delhi, and the 
siege began. The besieged had everything in their favour. The 
city, thoroughly fortified, was seven miles in circumference. Its 
defenders wei e almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible 
supply of heavy guns and ammunition. The Jamna flowed 
beneath its eastern wall, and the well-defended bridge over it 
freely admitted reinforcements and supplies. 

The besiegers (more besieged than besieging) were few, sickly, 
overworked ; many of them raw recruits ; and their guns did 
not suffice even to check the cncmj''s fire. AVe cajinot give the 
details of those patient, prudent, and valiant operations, which 
ended in the capture of DoHii gn the 20th of September 1 857. 

There was a great struggle on the centenary of Plassey, 23d 
June ; but the mutineers were triumphantly repulsed. The 
prophecy had indeed been everywhere confidently uttered that 
the hundredth year from Plassey, tae year 1857, would see the 
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extinction of the British Edj. This was said to be founded upon 
some astrological calculations. 

Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4th July, and was succeeded 
by General Archdale. Wilson, Baird Smith, Hodson of the 
Guides, Nicholson, and Hope Grant, among a multitude of 
others, distinguished themselves. 

140. Muhammad Bahddar Shdh's sons shot. — The King of 
Delhi was taken prisoner by Hodson, and his two sons and 
grandson shot. 

141. Other places. Sind, Bombay, and Haidar Abdd. — The 

rebellion was now really put down. Sind was kept quiet by Sir 
Bartlo Frerc and General Jacob. Lord Elphiustone was equal 
to the emergency in Bombay. The able and patriotic Sir Salar 
Jung maintained tranquillity in the Nizam s dominions. It was 
well that the Haidarabad force and the contingent were under 
such men as General Coffin and Colonel Hill. 

The Ind(3r mutineers were disposed of by Bi igadier Greathed's 
flying column. 

Nlpalose troops under Sir Jung Bahiklar did good service. 

142. Lord Clyde^s relief of Lucknow. — The relief of Lucknow 
and the rescue of the garrison by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards 
Lord Clyde) was another great event. 

Death of Havelock, Nov. 25, 1857. — Sir Henry Havelock died 
on ^Dtli November, and his name will live as a man of the purest 
and bravest typo. 

The GwMi6r contingent mutinied in llie middle of October, 
dethroning their Kaja ; but their triumph Avas short. 

Whitlock’s Madras column in Bandclhkand annihilated the 
forces of the BA,ja of Banda. 

Cotton and EdAvardes guarded the north-west frontier. 

143. Punishment of murderers. — The murderers of English 
men and Avomen met on all sides Avith theii just punishment, 
swiftly and inexorably inflicted. • 

Trial of the last Mogul emperor. Condemnation, deportation, 
^nd death, 1858. — Muhammad BahMar Shah, the last Mogul, 
was brought to trial (January 27th to March 9th). He Avas 
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?,ki\Mly defended; but found guilty of murder, treason, and 
arson, and was sentenced to transportation for life to JJurma. 
His favourite wife, Zimat MaMl, and bis youngest son, Jamma 
Bakbt, whom be bad designed to succeed bim, accompanied 
him. 

In Maulmain he died. 


144. Lord Canning’s clemency. — Lord Canning was at the 
time blamed much for his statesman-like and Christian 
‘ clemency ; ’ but justice was done, while vengeance was dis- 
claimed. Lucknow was finally taken, and the re-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

145. Sir Hugh Rose, Jan. 1858. — Sir Hugh Eose, in Central 
India, made one triumphant, and scarcely paralleled march, from 
Bombay to Ind6r, Sagar, Jhansi, Kalpt, and at last to G\vali6r. 
His chief opponent was Tantir Topi, a Mahratta Brahman, a 

* relative of the Nana, who was, in fact, a Pindari leader, ruthless 
and desperate. Kalpi, the great arsenal of the rebels, was 
stormed on the 25th May. 

JhAnsl. — The strong fortress of Jh^nsi, defended by its heroic 
but cruel EAni, Lakshmi Bai, was taken ; and she escaped, to 
fall in battle at the siege of Gwali6r. 

Gwdlidr.^ ^^’!'wali6r was taken, and the noble young Mahfirdja 
restored, in ti* middle of June 1858. 

Tantia Tdpl. — Tantia Topi, the skilful but cruel leader, was 
taken by Major (now Sir Eichard) Meade, tried, and hanged in 
April 1859, as his share in the Kh^nphr massacres deserved. 
Man Sing had surrendered himself some days before ; and he 
gave the information which led to the capture of this great 
criminal, near Parono. 

The capture of Tantia Topi seemed to extinguish the last 
spark of the rebellion. 

The NAnA. — ^The NAnA petished, it is supposed, in the Nipal 
jungles. The Begum escaped to KatmundH. 

146. Oudh. — Lord Canning, in July 1858, declared by pro- 
clamation the lands of Oudh forfeited, save in the case of six 
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loyal landowners, offering indulgence to all who Hitr&w them- 
selves on British mercy* 

147. Assumption of the Government of India bp tb^ Grown. — 

On the 2d August 1858, a bill received the royal assent, by 
whith British India was placed under the direct authority of 
the Crown. 

The machinery of government in England was to , consist of 
a Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council of fifteen. 
Eight of these must have served in India for ten years. 

The Directors of the East India Company, at one of their last 
meetings, voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension of £2000 a year, 
thus nobly closing their wonderful career. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan. — Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of 
Madms, who had begun his work with much energy, was 
removed from his office for his published protest against the 
income-tax, for the first time introduced into India by Mr. 
Wilson. The course of events has tended to show that the 
income-tax is not adapted to India. Sir Charles Trevelyan was 
succeeded by Sir William Denison, and he again by Lord 
Napier of Mcrchiston. 

In March 1862, Lord Canning left India, and in June (17th) 
he died. Cold and haughty in manner, and slow in conception, 
he was firm and humane. He never for a moment lost his pre- 
sence of mind during the terrible excitement of the mutinies, 
and will be remembered as one who loved justice and mercy. 

Lord Elgin. 

148. liORD Elgin, who had distinguished himself in Canada 
and in China, took the reins of government, March 12th, 1862. 
lie soon loft Calcutta for the North-west Provinces, and died at 
DharmasAla, in the Himalayas, November 20th, 1863. 

The Wd.habis, 1863. — Some WAhabi fanatics at Sittdna, on the 
extreme north-west of the Punjab, commenced a petty rebellion, 
which threatened to spread among the Afghan tribes, and which 
^ was evidently supported by traitors in the north-east and soujbh. 
Every Mogul emperor had to contend with these hill tribes. It 
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is said that twenty-five English expeditions have at various 
times been conducted against them. 

Sir William Denison. — Sir William Denison, Governor of 
Madras, had proceeded to Calcutta as Acting Viceroy, and Sir 
Hugh Rose was Commandor-in-Chief. Owing to their firmness, 
the stronghold of the enemy, at the top of the Umbeyla Pass, 
was taken, and the mountaineers were, for the time at least, 
humbled. * 

At this time the American civil war caused an immense rise 
in the price of cotton. Western India became suddenly wealthy; 
but a mania for speculation arose, and the commercial credit of 
the enterprising capital of the western coast was tovribly shaken. 
Berar especially has been greatly enriched by cotton cultivation. 


Lord Lawrkn(!e. 

149. Sir John Lawrence, 1864.- -Sir John Jmwrknce landed 
again in Calcutta, January 12th, 1864, and retained office till the 
end of 1869. 

His appointment was the reward of past sc^rviccs ; but it was 
also felt, both in England and in India, that the reins of govern- 
ment at that critical period could not be in safer hands than 
those of the great administrator of the Pan jab. 

A great impulse was given during this administration to sani- 
tary reforms, to municipal institutions, and more esi^ecially to 
measures for the improvement of the condition of European 
soldiers, whose importance in India has so much increased since 
the mutinies. 

War in Bhdt^n, 1864-65. — A war, tardily Ix^gun, badly coti- 
ducted, and injudiciously ended, was supposed to avenge the 
insults heaped by the State and people of BCitan, or Bhotan (a 
small district east of Sikkim), on Mr. Eden, a British envoy. 

The year 1866 is remarkable for the bimine in Orissa, which is 
said to have swept away twci millions of people. (Lord Napier 
of Merchiston.) While the Government of Bengal failed in its 
duty at this emergency. Lord Napier, at the head of the Madras 
Government, nobly did his. The North-west Provinces suffered* 
in the same way, though not so sc merely, in 1861 ; and more 
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recently Kajputaiia has added half a million of victims to those 
sacrificed in Orissa. Such awful calamities, occurring in a time 
of exceptional prosperity, have excited a deep and abiding feel- 
ing of the duty of the Government to be prepared for such 
emergencies; and they have given an impulse to the various 
schemes of ii rigation by which their recurrences may in part, at 
least, be avoided. India has always been liable to these terrible 
disasters at pretty regularly recurring periods. 

Bishop Cotton, 1866. — The Bishop of Calcutta, the greatly 
beloved and admired Cotton, was accidentally drowned while 
on a tour of visitation. He was succeeded by Dr. Robert 
Milman. 

Sir Richard Temple. — In 186G, Sir Richard Temple became 
Resident of Haidarabad. He had previously rendered good 
service as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. A 
distinguishing feature of this jicriod is the number of able and 
vigorous administrators who, in charge of provinces where scope 
was permitted them for the exercise of the highest qualities of 
statesmansliip, and where the increased prosperity of the 
country has altered the conditions of native society, have 
earned for themselves reputations almost equal to those of 
Mountstuart Elpliinstonc, Malcolm, and Munro. The time, 
however, has not yet come for fairly estimating the value of the 
labours of Grey, Temple, Strachey, Muir, Durand, Meade, and 
many others, to whom the present flourishing condition of the 
country is in a great measure due. 

Nor will the future liistorian of India pass over such names as 
tliose of Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir William Mansfield, and Mr. 
Sumner Maine, who have done such good service in the Council 
Chamber at Calcutta. 

Hazara War, 1868. — Another frontier war broke out during 
this year. The scene was near that of the former, among the 
Hussanzye tribe, in the district of Hazara. The same Wdhabi 
influences were at work. 

Sir Alfred Wylde, at the head of a splendid force, in a few 
days brought the insurgents to terms. The whole question of 
* the north-western and western frontier will yet require considera- 
tion. 
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Afghan affairs, again, at this time became of great import- 
ance. 

Sh!r Ali Khin, son of Ddst Muhammad (who died in 1863), 
after many stniggles, made good his claim to his father's 
kingdom. England did not interfere. The old fear of Russian 
aggression still exists in many minds ; but while India is well 
governed, and every effort is made to preserve the Anglo-Indian 
military establishments in a state of efficiency, Russia may be 
safely left to do what she can in Central Asia. Her Uisk is 
sufficiently arduous. The fact that Russia has occupied Bokhara 
is, of course, important ; but the idea of a Russian invasion of 
India from the north-west is gradually dying away. 

The Second Afghttn War, during which Shir Ali died, and 
which has just closed with a treaty between the English and 
Jacob Khlln, the present Amir, was undertaken to give a ‘ scien- 
tific frontier * to the British dominions. 1879. 

The Panj^b and Oudh tenancy bills close Sir John Lawrence's 
administration. 

They were passed in a somewhat hurried manner, and were 
warmly supported by some, and denounced with peculiar 
vehemence by others. Their effect remains to bo seen. 

Lord Lawrence in England. — The Viceroy on his retirement 
was raised to the peerage, and actively employed himself in 
furthering schemes for the good both of England and India. 

(Ho died in 1879, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.) 

Earl Mayo. 

150. Earl Mayo was the next Viceroy. His meeting with 
Shir Ali, the ruler of Afghanistan, at Umbala, the visit of the 
Queen’s second son, the Duke of Edinbiu’gh, and the financial 
embarrassments of the Government of India, were the chief 
events of the day. The construction of railways was vigorously 
carried on in every part of t^e country. 

Among the questions agitJiting the minds of Indian statesmen, 
the financial one waa^folt to be all-important. 

The income-tax, raised to 3| per cent, in 1870, was lowered * 
to 1 per cent, in 1871. 
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The decentralisation, in part, of the Government^ by granting 
greater liberty of action to the subordinate governments, was 
under consideration. 

The department of Public Works was reformed. 

The progress of Brahm6ism, which is a reform of Brahmanism, 
somewhat resembling the ancient Buddhistic movement, was 
marked. 

Lord Mayo visited Rangoon in 1872, and was received by the 
Burmese with great enthusiasm. On his return, he visited Port 
Blair, the chief town of the Andaman convict settlement, where 
ho was stabbed by an Afghan convict on leaving. The assassin 
was a convict under sentence of transportation for life. No 
political motive could bo traced. 

Lord Northbrook, 1872-1876. 

151. Under Lord Northbrook a famine was averted in Bengal, 
the Governor-General refusing to go to Simla for the hot 
weather. The Qaekwar of Baroda was deposed, after a trial, 
for the supposed murder of the Resident, Phayre, In ] 875-76, 
the Prince of Wales visited India, and was received with loyalty 
everywhere. 


Lord Lytton, 1876-1880. 

152. On January 1st, 1877, Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
declared Efnprcss of India, at an Imperial Assemblage of all 
the native Rajas, Rulers, as well as native and European nobles, 
statesmen, and officials. 

In 1876 and 1877 was the terrible famine, due to the failure 
of the rains ; over five million are supposed to have perished. 
Lord Lytton visited Madras to confer with the authorities. The 
Government, aided by generous subscriptions in England, did 
their best to alleviate the suffering. Railways and canals, we 
hope, have diminished the chances of such awful suffering occur- 
ing again. 

Afghanistan was the scene of new troubles* Shir All Kh^n 
imprisoned his eldest son, Yakub KllS.n, and nominated his 
younger. He also made secret overtures to Russia, and received 
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a Russian envoy. In 1878, Lord Lytton sent a friendly mission 
to K^bul, which was driven back from the frontier, and war 
was declared. Shir All fled, his younger son died, and Yakub 
Khan made peace. Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed Resident. 
VV'ithin two months he and his officers were murdered. Yaknb 
Khan was found guilty of treachery, and banished to India. 


Lord Rtpon, 1880-1884. 

153 . In 1880, Lord lleaconsfield resigned, and Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded. For the first time, the change of Government was 
followed by a change of Viceroys and policy. Lord Ripon was 
determined on peace. The two rivals were Abdur Rahman and 
Ayoub Khdn. In 1880, the English, under General Burrows, were 
severely defeated at Maiward; but the defeat was immediately 
retrieved by the magnificent march of General Roberts from 
Kabul to Kandaliar — 325 miles in 21 days. Abdur Rahman 
was recognised Amir, and Ayoub Khan fled to Persia. Lord 
Ripon devoted himself to various important domestic measures, 
but those are of too modern date to criticise. 


Lord Duffrrin, 1884-1888 

154. He completed the Bengril Tenancy Bill, begun by Hut pre- 
vious Governor-General in 1885, wdiich fixed the rights of tenants 
and ZamindArs more clearly. The Third Burmese AVar broke out 
in 1885. Theebaw, a monster of cruelty, was king. The English 
refused to surrender some fugitives. He treated the Resident 
at Mandalay with scorn, sent envoys to foreign nations, imposed 
heavy taxes, and demanded a free passage of arms up the Irra- 
waddy. A force under Geneial Prendergast w^as sent up the 
Irrawaddy, and on January 1st, 188G, the territory was annexed ; 
King Theebaw, as a prisoner, having been sent to Madras. 
Under Ijord Dufferin, a peaceful und vstanding was arrived at 
between England and Russift as regards the Afghan frontier. 
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Table of the Governors-General of British Indu, 

1774-1869. 


I. 

WaKREN HASTfNGS . 

1774-1785 

First Mahratta War. 




Haidar. 


Mr. Macpherson 

1785 

Acting. (MahAdajl Sin- 




dia.) 

JI. 

Lord Cornwaixis . 

1786-1703 

Third MysCr War. Per- 




manent settlement. 

III. 

Lord Tkignmoutii . 

1793-1798 

Neutrality. (Oudh. 


[Mr. Shore.] 


Khrdia.) 


Sir a. Clarke . 

— 

Acting. 

IV. 

M AKy OESS W E LLESLE Y 

1798-1805 

Fourth Myadr War. 


[Lord Mornington.] 


Second and Third 
Mahratta Wars. Sub- 


• 


sidiary System. 

V. 

Lord Cornwallis . 

180.) 

Peace - at - any - price 




policy. 


Sir George Barlow 

1805-IH07 

Non-interventioii. Vol- 

VI. 

JiORD Minto 

J807-1813 

loro Mutiny. 
Travancore. Embassies. 

VII. 

Marquehs ok Hast- 

1813- 

The Pindiiri W ar. Nipal. 


INGS 

1815 

Mahratta settlement. 


[Karl of Moira.] 

Mr. Adam 


Acting. 

VIII. 

Lord Amherst . 

1823-1828 

First Burmese War. 




Bhartpilr. 


Mr. W. B. Bayley . 

— 

Acting. 

IX. 

Lord VV. Bentinck , 

1828-1835 

Mysur. Kftrg. Reforms. 




Progress. Peace. 


Sir C. Metcalfe 

1836 

Acting. Freedom of 




Press. 

X. 

Lord Auckland 

1836-1842 

Afghan Expedition. 




First Chinese War. 

XI. 

Lord Ellenborougii 

1842-1844 

1 Afgbanistiin. Sind. 




Gwalior. 

XII. 

Sir H. Hardinge 

1844-1847 

First Paiijab War. Pro- 




gress 


Mr. Bird . 

— 

Acting, 

XIII. 

The Marquess of 

1848- 

Second Pan jab War. 


Daluouste . 

1856 

Second Burmese War. 
Annexation. Progres^s. 

XIV. 

Viscount Canning . 

1856-1862 

Mutinies. Extinction of 


(First Viceroy.) 


the Company’s domi- 




nion. 

XV. 

Lord Elgin 

1862 



Sir VV. Denison 

1863 

Acting. Border War. 
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XVI. 

Sib John Lawrenob 

1864-1869 

Oudh settlement. 

XVII. 

The Earl of Mayo . 

1869-1872 

Assassinated, Feb. 8, 
1872. 

XVIII. 

Lord Northbrook . 

1872-1876 

Prince of Wales’s Visit. 

XIX. 

Lord Lyiton . 

1876-1880 

1 Imperial Assemblage at| 
Delhi. 

XX. 

Lord Ripon 

1880-1884 

Bengal Tenancy Bill. 

XXI. 

Lord Dufferin 

1884-1888 

Burmese War. 

1 




CHAPTER X 

THE PANJAB 

1. Divisions. — A study of the map will show that the 
territory historically connected with the PaniS-b consists of : — 
(1) Five Doabs; (2) the Trans-Indus frontier, or DerajAt; 
(3) the Hazara valley ; (4) GolAb Sing’s territory, or Cashmir ; 
and (5) the Cis-Satlaj districts. 

2* Cashmir. — Cashmir is an extensive upland plain, situated 
among the Himfilaya mountains, more than half-way up their 
height. It is elliptical, and widens toward Islam^b^d. It is 
about 60 miles from north to south, and 110 miles from east to 
west. It was once the bed of a large lake, said to have been 
drained by the Hiiidfl sage KA-syapa. It is watered by the 
Jhilam, which traverses it from cast to west. Rice, wheat, 
barley, and a variety of fruits are produced at different elevations. 
It is especially famed for its shawls, made from the wool of the 
Tibetan goat. Saffron is also produced largely there. 

Cashmfr had been governed by Hindh chiefs from remote 
antiquity, but was overrun by MahmUd of Ghazni, in A.D. 1012. 
The Tatar chiefs held it till it was conquered by Akbar. 

Ahmad Shah Abd^li next took possession of it. The Afghan 
governor made himself independent in 1809. In 1846 the 
British made it over to Gol^b Sing. 

Its chief towns arc Srinagar, on the Jhilam, and Islamabad. 

3. Cis-Satlaj States. — Intimately related to the Panj^b are 
the Cis-Satlaj States. 

n.) Pattiaia.— The first of these is Patiidla, a protected state. 

^ ' 255 
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(2.) Jhlnd.— is also a protected state. The Kaja, 
Surhp Sing, was faithful in 1857. 

(3.) Nabha. — Nohha (or Nahha) is the third protected state. 

(4.) The British territory on the south of the Satlaj has been 
divided into five districts ; — (a) Ferozpfir, {h) Lfidiana, (c) 
Umbdla, (d) TanSshwar, (e) Simla. 

Summary op Panjab History to the Rise of RanjIt Sing. 

4. Darius and Alexander in the Panjd»b. B.G. 1518. B.G. 
327. — The accounts of the conquest of the PanjAb by Darius, 
and by Alexander the Great, arc the first glimpses of authentic 
Indian history afforded us. 

Pdrus. — In the time of Alexander, Ponis^ who was the prin- 
cipal chief, possessed but onc-cighth of the whole of the Panjab. 
It was occupied by a multitude of petty rulers. 

5. Bactrians.'—The Panjab was after this under the Bactriaii 
kings. 

6. Muhammadans. — Muhalib, in a.d. 604, and Kasim, in 711, 
conquered Mfiltan, but seem to have advanced no further. 

7. Jeipdl, A.D. 1001. LAhdr occupied by Muhammadans, 
A.D. 1022.— The next person connected with Panjab history is 
Jeipal. He is called King of LahOr, but was probably a Rajpht 
king of Delhi, who had annexed Lfihor to his dominions. 

8. Lfthdr the Muhammadan capital. — Masaud it. resided at 
Labor, and there KhAsrfi Malik, the last of the race of Mahmfid 
of Ghazni, died in 1186. 

9. The Gakkars. — The Gakkars took Labor in 1203, but were 
expelled by Muhammed Ghori, who compicrcd the whole of the 
I’anjAb. 

10. Under Delhi. — For centuries the Panjab was subject to 
Delhi, and became the b^^ttlefield where the Moguls and 
Afghfins fought for the possession of India. Its viceroys often 
rebelled, but it was not till 1414 that one of these, Khizr Khan, 
usurped the supreme power, and reigned in Delhi, nominally as • 
a viceroy of Tamerlane. 
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11. The Lddis, A.D. 1450. — The Ludis were fjom the PanjAb. 

Daulat Khan Lodi, the Viceroy of the Panj^b, united with 

Baber to invade India. 

LAh6re was taken and burnt, as the preliminary to the Mogul 
coiKjuest of India. 

12. Under Kd.mr&n. — 'fhe PanjA,b was yielded by ^lumalyhn 
to his brother Kamran, who was compelled to cede it to Shir 
Shah, and floe to Kabul. Shir Shah thcui founded R6htas, 
which he named after his favourite stronghold between the 
Ganges and the Sdne. 

13. The Stirs, 1551. — Sikandcr Sfir, a nephew of Shir Shah, 
proclaimed himself king of the Pan jab in 1554, but was driven 
into Sirhind by the returning Humayiin, who took possession of 
Lahore early in 1555. 

14. Akbar was com])ellcd to repel several invasions of the 
J^anjab made by his brother Mirza Hakim, and in 1581 Raja 
Bhaga\'an J)As, Akbar’s brother-in-law, M^as made viceroy. 

Cashmir was conquered l)y Akbar in 158G. The tribes who 
occupy the hills around the plain of Peshtlwar, the Yusufzycs 
and Rosheniyes, gave much trouble, and were never thoroughly 
repressed. 

15. The Sikhs. — The SiKH name gives the l^xiijilb its greatest 
intci’est. The Sikhs have been the worthiest antagonists, and 
are now among the firmest friejids of the paramount j30wer. 
(See under Shiili Alara i., ch. iii.) 

16. The Panjftb under the Afghans, 1751. — In 1738 an invad- 
ing army again marched through the Panjab, under Nadir Shah, 
and again five times under the AfgliA-ii, Ahmad Khan, of the 
Abdilli or Durant tribe, in 1747-1759. In 1751 the province 
was finally severed from the Mogul empire. 

The Panjab under RanjIt Sing. 

17. The Sikhs and Ranjit Sing in 1808-9.— The British 
Government first came into contact with the Sikhs in 1808-9. 
The chiefs then applied to the Governor-General to protect 
them from the encroachments of Ranjit Sing. 

K 
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18. The history of Ranjlt Sing. — BanjIt Sing was 

born November 2, 1780, and died 27th June 1839. He first 
rose into importance in 1798, when ho recovered some guns 
for Zemkii Sh^h, which had been lost in the Jhilam. He was 
then appointed Governor of Lahore, by the AfghA-ri monarch, in 
his eighteenth year. 

In 1803 he proposed to Lord liake to form a defensive and 
offensive alliance, on condition that the territory occupied b)^ 
the Sikhs south of the Satlaj should be made over to him. 
This was declined. 

19. Charles Metcalfe in Ld.hdre, 1809. '-When the Sikh 
SirdS-rs of Jhind, Kytul, and Patti^la appealed for protection to 
Lord Minto, Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to L4h6ro. 

20. Rfipar, 1831. The Indian ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ — 

In 1831 Lord William Ben ti nek had an interview with Ihinjit 
Sing at Rilpar, on the Satlaj, conducted with extraordinary pomp 
and magnificence, when an assurance of perpetual amity was 
given him by the Governor-General, ’I'iH his death, which 
occurred while he was co-operating with the British in the ill- 
fated attempt to restore Shilh Shuja to the dominion of 
Afghanistiin, he maintained an undeviating course of friendly 
conduct towards the British Government. His army numbered 
82,000 men. His ai’tillery consisted of 37G guns, and as many 
swivels. He was the most remarkable ruler in the liist in his 
day. 

The First Pan jab War. 

21. Ranjit’s successors, 1839-1845. — The death of ‘the Lion 
of the Panjab’ was the signal for strife and confusion. The 
chiefs he had held in subjection, and the kinsmen who aspired 
to succeed, began to contend in the usual method of Eastern 
kingdoms. 

I. Kurruk Sing, 1840. — I^urruk Sing, an imbecile, succeeded. 
He died on the 5th of November 1840, after a reign of four* 
months, not withouUsuspicion of poison. (II. Nih^l Sing.) His 
son, Nihill Sing, was killed (by a supposed accident) on the day 
of his accession ; (III. Shir Sing) ani^ an uncle. Shir Sing, se^i^cd 
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the reins of government, aided chiefly by Bfern Sing, the 
favourite minister of Ranjit This min, in 1$43, caused both 
Shir Sing and his son to he assassinated, and anarchy ensued 
till 1845 , (IV. Dhulip Sing) when, aitei many bloody episodes, 
Dhulip Sing, son of Rxnjit Sing, by his fivourite wifd, BJnl 
Jindan, wds ackiiowlodge<l as ‘ ]\l iharaj i,* Hiia Sing being 
piime ministoi, and the Siidais, oi cliicfs, constituting them 
selves a council 

22 In 1845 the most pioininent peisons there were GoUb 
Sing of Jamfl, L1,l Sing, the paramour of Chand Kowr (widow 
ot Kill rule Sing), .uid lioi bi other, Jow ihei Sing, and Chatter 
Sing, the commaiidei of the foices Aftei several massacres 
Lai Sing became Va/ii 

23 The First PanjAb War — On the 11th of December 1845, 
the Sikh ainiy began to cioss the Sitlaj, and took up a position 
not far lioin Fciozphr On the 13th oi l)e<cmbei 1845, Sii 
IR my Hu dingo issued i piodimation, uul Tni First Pan JAii 
V^ All, which lasted oxxcll^ two months, connnonetd 

24 I Mfldki, December 18, 1845 —The fust bxttlo took 
place between the Umbala and Lhcbma dnisions of the British 
aniiv, and the Sikhs undci Lil Sing The .iimiob met at 
MidkI, about twenty miles iiom Fciu/phi (Loid) Cough's 
limy consisted of 11,000 men, and the Sikhs had 30,000 men, 
with foit^r guns Ihe Sikhs wcio clcfcited attci a shoit and 
shaip conflict, losing seventeen guns The English had 215 
killed and 657 wounded 'Ihe chaigo of the Ihitish miantiy 
soon decided the battle Sii R Silc and Sii J M‘CaskilI, 
bi other heroes of the Alghin war, fell in this liittle 

25 II FerdzShdh, December 21, 1845 — On the next chy 
the Coieinui Gciici il, who had joined the eamp, wining his 
rank as Goveinoi General, plated himself as stcond under Sir 
Hugh Gough Sii John Littlei, from Ftr6zpfii, with 5000 
tioops, now joined the main body, and eombincel attic k was 
made upon the Sikh encampment at Fi kuzSjiau, about t(*n 
miles from Mhdki, and ilrout the same distance from Feioz pflr. 
On the 21bt Dccembei the whole Biitish aimy began the assault 
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an hour before sunset, and during that remarkable night the 
English and the Sikhs were mingled on the battlefield in utter 
confusion. 

Gough, Hardinge, and their brave subordinates, were not men 
to speak of retreat. At daybreak Hardinge placed himself at 
the head of the left, and Gough rode at the head of the right 
wing, and by one rapid, daring movement, drove the enemy out 
of their encampment, and from the village of Feroz-Shah. 
Scventy-tlu’co cannon had l^cen taken. Six hundred and ninety- 
four of the British army had, however, been killed, and 1721 
wounded. The British armyAvas too much exhausted to pursue. 

Later in the day, Tej Sing, Avith a fresli body uf troops, came 
down upon the exhausted British force. But the Sikl's, awed 
by the i*esoluLc demeanour of Unnr o])])onejits, suddenly re- 
treated, and the ficjld Avas Avon. The Sikhs had suHered ler- 
rildy, Imt the loss of the British was also A’ery great ; and it 
was generally lelt that the English had purchased the victory 
at too deal' a rate. 

26, Thci'o Avas uoav a ])ause. For a month the British force 
lay all but inactive, waiting for reinforcements and sutiplics ; 
Avhile the Sikhs again cr'osscd the Satlaj, in front of Lhdiana, 
Avith a train of soAmily jiicces of artillery. 

27. III. Aliwfil, January 28th, 1846. — On the 28 th January 
was fought the decisiAT, battle of AiJwal. Sir Harry Smith, 
Avitli a small body of troojis, had been sent towards LCu liana to 
deter the increasing bodies of Sikhs fi'om crossing tlie Satlaj. 
In this mai ch he Avas oncouuterod by a body of the enemy under 
Gohib Sing, at rjiuhlowid, and Avas not aide to attack them, 
t bough be sutlbied severely from their fire. This Avas looked 
upon by the Sikhs as a victory. Sir Harry marched out and 
attacked them at AliwAl. The Sikhs had been disciplined by 
General Aviiabile, and their gunners Avere especially etiicient. 
Vet they A\ere driven into j^he i-iver l)y the steady advance of 
the British soldicM's, avIio hemmed tlnnii in. They lost fifty-six 
guns, ami all their .^stores of cveiy kind. This victory deter- 
mined the Muhammadan chiefs on tlie Cis-Satlaj borders, avIio • 
noAV opcidy liaih'd the defeat of the’’' Sikh oppressors. (Qol§»b 
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Sing.) Golab Sing, too, beg<an to negotiate \^th the British 
authorities. 

28. IV. Sohr5,on, February 10th, 1846. — It only remained for 
llie Britisli to force the passage of the Satlaj, and to take pos- 
.session of the Panjal). The Sikhs cntrenciicd themselves at 
SoBRAON, on both ])anks of the Satlaj. 'J'heir camps were con- 
nected by a strong bridge of boats, that seemed to say the Sikhs 
were still determined to maintain a ])ositi()n in British temtory. 
They had one noble leader, the aged Sham Sing. 

Sir [Jarry Smith now joined the Commander-in-Chief ; and a 
siege-train from Dcllii having arrived, Sir Hugh drew out his 
forces crescent-wise along the whole Sikh front, and the battle 
began before dawn on the morning of February 10th. After a 
tei'rific cannonade, kept up for three hours, and replied to with 
equal energy by the Sikh batteries, it was (hitermined to carry 
the entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. This was done. 
Shriiii Sing, of Attari, in white garments, devoted himself to 
death, and fell at length on a heap of his countrymen. After 
two hours of close fighting, the wi'cck of the Sikh army was in 
full roti’oat across the river. Fight thousand of those gallant 
but unfortunate and misguided men fell eithoi* in the battle or 
in Llu‘> .attempt to cross the river. The British had 320 killed, 
and 2003 wounded. Sir \i. Dick fell .at the head of his men. 
Sir Henry Jfardingc was to be scon riding about in the hottest 
of the fire. The Paiij<ib now lay at the mercy of England. 

29. The Panjab occupied, 1846. — On the 13th Febniaiy the 
whole British force crossed the Satlaj ; and on the 1 1th a pro- 
clamation was issued taking possession of the Panjilb, and 
announcing the terms on which its occuiution would bo relin- 
quished. These were marked by moderation and wisdom. 

The Terms — Annexation. — (1) The Jullindhur Dual) between 
the Satlaj and the Bias was annexed. 

(2) Cashmir and Hazara were retained by the conquerors. 

(3) Dhuli]) Sing was to be sovereign of Jj.ahorc, under a 
council of regency ; and a British Kesident was appointed till 
September 4th, 1854, when the young Maharaja would attain 
the age of sixteen years. 
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(4) A million and a half sterling was to be paid as part 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

(5) A British force was left in Lah6re for the protection of 
the Mah^r&ja. 

(6) Gol^b Sing, the Raja of Jum6, the chosen minister of the 
Kh^lsii, was appointed Raja of Cashmir, on the payment of one 
million sterling. The final arrangement was ratified by the 
Governor-General on the 26th December 1846. 

First Treaty of LHhdre. — This treaty was signed at Lahore, 
but is often called the treaty of Byrowal. 

30. Honours. — 'llie thanks of both houses of Parliament were 
voted to the gallant army. Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh 
Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir Harry Smith was 
made a baronet. General Gilbert was knighted. A donation of 
twelve months’ batta was also given to the troops. 'Phe Governor- 
General, after arranging these matters, loft Lah6rc in January 
1847. 

Chftnd Kowr and Ldl Sing, 1847. — In 1847 a rebellion broke 
out in Caslimtr against Golab Sing. The instigator was dis- 
covered to be Lfd Sing, the infamous paramour of Chand Kowr. 
He was sent to the fort of Agra. Chand Kowr herself was sent 
a prisoner to Shaikpura, twenty-five miles from Lahore, in August 
1847, as her constant intrigues .destroyed the .peace of the 
kingdom. 


The Second PanjAb War. 

31. Sir Frederic Currie. — In March 1848 Sir Frederic Currie 
succeeded Sir Henry Lawi'ence as Resident at Ldh6re. At the 
same time, Mfdraj, the Governor of Mflltiln, was negotiating 
to be relieved from his arduous duties ; and Sirditr Khan Sing, 
accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew’', a T^cngal civilian, and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, proceeded* thither to bo installed as his suc- 
cessor. These two were assassinated. 

32. Mdltdn. — MMtdn, so often mentioned in this history, was * 
a city celebrated for its strength. 
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Lalla Mfilnij was governor of the (iistrict of in 1848. 

It had been resolved to replace him by SirdAr IChin and 
this was believed to be agreeable to Miilraj himself ae woll as to 
all the Sikhs ; but the Sikh soldiery joined with MtiMj,. and were 
induced to revolt. The result was an outbreak, and the murder 
of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson. A holy war against the 
Feringhis -was now proclaimed. Bhdwal Khfln, of Bh&walpilr, 
stood firm as the English all}". Colonel Cortland t (commanding 
at Dera Ismael Khan) and Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, whose 
energy and determination speedily gave him the lead, raised 
a few Sikhs and Patans, and joining their forces on the 20th 
May won the hard-fought battle of Kineii, on the Chin&b, about 
twenty miles from Mfiltan, on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
1848. 

Battle of Suddosam, July 1st, 1848. — The victory of Sud- 
dosam, July 1st, gained by hklwardcs, Cortlandt, and Lieutenant 
Lake, shut up MOlrilj in his fort, which was invested; but 
troops and guns were wanting for the capture of a strong fort 
a mile in circumference. 

General Whish before Mdltdn. — It was not till the 5th of 
September that a field force, with a siege train, under the com- 
mand of Major-General AVhish, conniienced in earnest the siege 
of Mfdtan. The success of the >siege was d(*layed for a while by 
the treachery of Ihija Shir Sing, who, with 5000 men, went 
over to the enemy! Gemn-al Whish, safely and commodiously 
encami)ed about seven miles off, was compelled to wait for rein- 
forcements; and the Sikhs in Mfiltan Averc, in fact, in a safe 
prison. 

33. The whole Panjdb rises. — Meanwhile the whole Panjab 
had risen. Chattar Sing was oflering to restore PeshAwar to 
Dust Muhammad as the price of aid from Afghanistfin, and 
Golab Sing was waiting to see Avhich side Avas likely to gain. 
Major George LaAV^rcnce was taken prisoner at Peshawar, and 
Colonel Abbott was besieged in Attock. 

34. The Second Panjdb War. — ^Tlie Sikh chiefs were not satis- 
fied with their previous trial of strength. A wide-spread con- 
spiracy, which had long existed in the Sikh army, speedily 
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(Jeveloped into‘ the Second Panjab War, which lasted till 
February 1849. The storming of Mfiltan (January 3cl, 1849), 
the questionable victory of Chillian wallah (January 13th, 1849), 
.and the complete and decisive success at Gujarat (February 21st, 
1849), led to the final annexation of the Panjfib (March 29th, 
1849). An army, headed by Lord Gough, speedily marched 
past L4h5ro, across the Ravi, and encamped on the further bank. 
The Sikhs were in force at Ramnagar, and it was desirable to 
drive them across the Chinab. 'J'his was done j but in a splendid 
cavalry charge. Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, and 
General Cureton were killed. It was ‘ a victory where nothing 
was gained.* 

35. Storming of MflMn, January 3d, 1849. — Meanwhile, at 
Mfdtaii, an attack of Miilraj upon General Whish*s encampment 
was repelled, with immense loss to the enemy, by Edwardcs, 
Cortlandt, and Markham; and 'reinforcements having arrived 
from Bombay, the siege was renewed. On the 27th December 
1848, a combined attack was made on the city, which was 
stormed, after some days of continuous fighting, on the 3d 
January, when, after a determined resistance, MiHraj sur- 
rendered the citadel itself. 

36. Ohillianwallah, January 12th, 1849. — On the 10th Lord 
Gough’s army moved on, and on the 12th ca7no in sight of Shir 
Sing’s army, near the now' famous Cldllianwalhih, Here, at 
3 T’.M., on a most unfavourable ground, amid jungles and brush- 
wood, was fought a battle, of wdiich the jdaii had never been 
arranged, and in which any but British troops must have been 
defeated. The enemy were driven off the field, and forty guns 
taken ; yet at nightfall General Gough had to retire a mile to a 
convenient cam 2 )ing-ground. The loss of the British troops was 
unequalled in any of their Indian battles, being 38 officers, 53 
sergeants or havildars, and 511 privates. The wounded were 
1600 of all ranks. The loj^ of the 8ikhs trebled that of the 
English. Shir Sing, however, fired a royal salute from the 
neighbouring height* of Rasul that evening, and claimed the 
victory. 

Public opinion in India and EngLtnd now grew very excited, 
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and Lord Gough’s rashness was the theme of eveiy conversation. 
Sir Charles Napier was appointed to supersede him;^and, with 
half a day’s notice, was on liis way to India. But ere the news 
of Chillian wallah had reached England, the decisive and almost 
bloodless battle of Gujarat had shown how the preceding battle 
had weakened the gallant foe. 


37. Instead of retiring on the Jhilam, the Sikhs had taken 
possession of the village of Gujarat. 

Gujardt, February 20th, 1849. — Here, on the morning of 
20th February 1849, Lord Gough, with an army of 24,000 men, 
and ninety guns, met for the last time the Sikh army. The 
battle of Gujarat completed the overthrow of the KhMsil. Lord 
Gough hims(jlf led on the right, and Sir Joseph Thackwell the 
loft wing of the army. More use was made on this occasion of 
artillery, the terrible eflect of which has seldom been more seen 
than in this battle. The Sikhs fought bravely, but were driven 
from the field in utter confusion, and pursued for fourteen miles 
by the British cavalry. By the evening of the 21st fifty-six 
guns had been taken. The Sikh standards, camp etjuipago, and 
stores all fell into the hands of the victors, who lost only 92 
killed and 700 wounded. General Gilbert, the ‘fiying general,’ 
steadily followed up the fugitives, until, on the 8th March, 
Shir Sing himself came into the camp. On the 14th, at Rawal 
Pindi, the same scene was repeated, until more than 16,000 had 
surrendered. On the 17th Gilbert was at Attock, and thence 
he pursued D6st Muhammad’s fiying troops past Peshawar to 
the mouth of the Khaibar Pass. 


38. The annexation of the Panjd.b. — The annexation of the 
whole country of the Five Kivers was the natural and necessary 
result. On the 28th March, the Maharfija Dhiilip Sing signed 
in open durbar the treaty which conveyed the realms of Kanjit 
to the British. A pension of fifty thousand pounds per annum 
was given to the young Kaja. 

The K6h-i-n<ir. — Among other spoils, the K6h-i-nhr (hill of 
* light), the largest diamond in the world, was taken and set 
aside for the Queen of England. 
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Second Treaty of Ldhdre. — This treaty may be called the 
second treaty of L4h6re. 

The fate of the Panjdb leaders. — The Sikh leaders wore still 
restless .and treacherous, and eventually were sent to Fort 
William, where they remained in arrest for some years. 
Mhlr^j was tried for the murder of Vans Agnew and Anderstm, 
and found guilty, but his sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. 


39. The famous Fanjdb Commission. — The Governor-General 
had now to arrange the details of a new system of government 
for the Pan jab. It was made what is called a * non-regulation ' 
proyince; a Commission, consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Mr. John Lawrence (since Governor-General of India), Mr. 
Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, being appointed, to which the 
administration of the country was intrusted. Assistants, civil 
and military, were placed in the five circles of LS-hore, Jhilam, 
Mhltdn, Leia, and Peshilwar. The whole number of covenanted 
and commissioned officers was eighty-four. 

40. The Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, 1853-1858. 

— In February 1853, it was judged desirable to replace this 
Board of Commissioners by a Chief Commissioner, and Sir John 
Lawrence was appointed to that office, which he filled till the 
assumption of the government of India by the Crown. 

The Panj^b during the mutinies. — The history of the Panjab 
and its rulers during the rebellion of 1857 must be read in 
chapter ix. 

The present Government. — It has now a Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the province of Delhi has been added to its jurisdiction. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HISTORY OF MYSORE 

Geography of Mysore 

1. Boundaries of Mysore. — Mysore (prop. MaisUr) is bounded 
on the north-west by the Collcctorate of Dharwar, on the north 
and east by the Haidar^bM Ceded Districts, on the south by 
the Collcctorates of South Arcot, Salem, and Coimbator, and on 
the west by Kaiiara, Malabar, and Kfirp;. 

It is a table-land, ^vith a j^cneral elevation of 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, having several hills of granite, gneiss, and 
hornblende, rising in isolated grandeur, and crowned with forts. 
Such are Nandidrflg (4856 feet) and Saverndrfig (4004 feet). 

It is divided into three districts : — 

(1.) Bangalore ; (2.) Ashtagram, of which Mysore is the chief 
town; (3.) Nagar. 

Many rivers rise in and about Mysore : — 

(1.) The Caveri rises in Kftrg. Scringapatam is on an island 
in its course. 

(2.) The Tfinga and the Bhadra, whose union forms the 
Tflmbhadra, and the Hugri, a tributary of the Tftmbhadra, rise 
in the Ghats between Nagar and Kflrg. The Penndr and P^ldr 
rise near Nandidrfig. 

History of Mysore to the Rise of Haidar. 

From 1507 to 1760. 

2. Ancient Capitals. — The whole Karnataka country was in 
•ancient times under Ballfila sovereigns, who were overthrown by 

Malik KafRr in 1310. The capitfil was then Dwara Samudra. 
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Its ruins are dt Halabid, 100 miles north-west of Scringapafeam. 
Tonhr (or YMavapuri) then became the ciipital. 

3. GMm Rdj, the six-fingered, 1507. — The earliest authentic 
account of any settled government in the country after this is 
the history of a Kdja or Zamtndilr called (Kam, or) Cham ILij, 
the six -fingered, who possessed a pait of the country in 1507. 


4. Foundation of Mysore, 1524. — His succes.sor, Ilctad Cham 
Ka-j, in 1524, divided the little sovereignty among his three sons; 
of whom the youngest, Cham ILij the Bald, became master of the 
site of the present city of Mysore, where a fort was erected and 
called Mahisasura, from a Iniffalo-headcd demon, said to havo 
been slain by the wife of Siva. This is the origin of the name 
Mysore. 


6. The fall of the great Hindii city of Bijanagar in 15G5, 
rendered the infant Mysore state iu<lependent. 

Rises as Bijanagar falls. — The rulers of the various Muham- 
madan states did not at that time pay any attention to the petty 
kingdoms in the south. 

The expelled Bijanagar princes for a time took up their abode 
at Seri ngapa tarn, where they kept up a kind of state. 

6. Rfij Udeiyfir. — Gradually the portions of the divided 
territory were re-united, but it was Baj Gdciyar (or JFad(njdr) 
(died in 1G17), who, after completing the reunion, extended 
the limits and greatly consolidated the power of the kingdom. 

Seringapatam, 1610. — Seringapatam became the scat of the 
government in this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having l)ecome 
extinct. This Raja was at that time the chief Hiiidfi prince 
south of the Kishtna. 


7. Kanti-Rava Narsa R5j, 1640-1659. — The greatest of his 

descendants was Kanti-Rava Narsa Raj (1640-1659), wlio 
roi^elled an invasion of Mysore by the BijaiDfir state, added 
to the fortifications of Seringapatam, established a mint, made 
war wdth Madura^ and annexed several of the neighbouring 
petty states. • 

8. Mysore between the Dakban kingdom and the Mahrattas, 
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1659-1704. — The crown now passed to a distincf branch of the 
royal family. The two next kings were Dodda (Senior) D^o 
llhj (1659-1672), and Chick (Junior) Deo Raj (1672-1704). 

Mysore, now a considerable state, had to contend with the 
Muhammadan power in the Daklian, then in its zenith, as well 
as with the rising Mahrattas. 

Chick D§o RSj, 1672-1704. — Sivaji possessed Ginji and 
Vellore, while Tanjore, Bangalore, and other places, not far 
off, were in the hands of other Mahratta chiefs. Chick Deo 
Raj prudently avoided all contact with the belligerent parties, 
and set himself to bring his own feudatories into absolute 
subjection. 

Ilis government was most despotic, and his exactions drove 
many villagers to the neighbouring Nilagiri hills, where their 
descendants dwell, under the name of Iluighors, or Badagas 
(‘peo]de from the noi'th). lie put down all o})position, however, 
by an indiscriminate massacre of the Jangam priests. 

lie bought Bangalore from the 'Fanjore Raja (Ekoji or Venkaji) 
for the small sum of three lakhs of rupees, and obtained from 
Aurungzib the title of Raja, with the privilege of sitting on an 
ivory throne. This throne still exists. 

9. The powerful Ministers, 1731. — The next two hajas were 
KajitMiava ll. and Dodda Kistiia, both imbecile. 'I'he result 
was the virtual sovereignty of the two ininisteis, Deo Raj and 
his cousin, Nandi-Raj. 

They may be said to have completely usui’ped all the functions 
of government before 1731, and they actually deposed and 
impi isoncd the next Raja, Cham Raj. 

10. Invasions of Mysore. — In 1733 Mysore was invaded by 
Dost Ali, Nawfib of the Carnatic: he was, however, defeated by 
Deo Raj, Avhose cousin, the first Nandi Raj, had died shortly 
before. Nizani-ul-Mulk now demanded tribute at the head of 
an army (1743), and Deo Riij thought it better to submit. 

11. Nandi Raj the Younger. — Deo Raj had a younger brother, 
•called also Nandi Raj, to whom he now made over the virtual 
sovereignty. This Nandi Raj (the second) to strengthen his 
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position, married a daughter of the titular king, Chick Kistna 
Itiii. We find him aiding Muhammad Alt in 1752. 

12. Haidar's first appearance. — In 1749, Nandi lUj under- 
took the siege of D^onhalli, where Haidar Naik, then a com- 
paratively young man, distinguished himself as a volunteer. 
From this time this remarkable person is the most prominent 
figure in the history. 

13. Mysore humbled and distracted by dissensions, 1756. — 

In 1755, D^o Kaj was compelled to pay a tribute of fifty-six 
lakhs of rupees to Salabat Jung, who was aided by Bussy. 
There was now a quarrel between the l)rotheis regarding the 
treatment of the young Baja, whom they kept in a state of 
splendid capivity. 


From tuk Usurpation of Haidar to the Conclusion of 
I lls First War with the Fnolisii. 

1760-1709. 

14. Haidar All. — It was now time for some strong hand to 
grasp the reins, and Haidar Ali stood ready. The history of 
Mysore henceforth is the history of this daring adventurer, and 
that of his son. 

In 1760 Haidar made himself master of the kingdom. 

He was the grandson of a religious mendicant from the 
Panjab, and the son of a brave cavalry officer. He was born 
at (or near) Kolar in 1702, entered the Mysore service at the 
age of thirty, and was soon promoted to the command of 50 
horse and 200 infantry, with autliority to augment his forces as 
ho could. He waS then put into command in the Dindigal 
district, where by plunder, deceit, and cunning he qbtained 
large funds and a considerable army. 

He now induced the minister, Nandi Kaj, to resign, and had 
then only tlie Queen-mothor, the young Kaja, and their general, 
Khandi K^o, to contend with. 

Contest with Nandi R5j, 1761. — After a smart engagement, 
in which he Avas defeated, and some wily negotiations, Haidar 
at last, in Juno 1761, received from the Ihija a formal renuncia- 
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tion of the kingdom, three lakhs a year being ^signed to the 
Kiija for his support, and one lakh to Nandi B&j. The latter 
personage, being detected afterwards plotting against Haidar, 
was consigned to perpetual imprisonment. 

15. Taking of Bednore, 1763. — Haidar now attacked and took 
Bedn6re, where he found immense treasures, which materially 
aided him in his rise. He afterwards reduced the whole 
province, which was before this under a Nayakan B^ja. 

16. Contest with Mddu Bdo, 1765. — In 1765, the w^arlike 
Madu BAo determined to chastise the audacious Mysore usurper, 
who had now 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot soldiers under his 
banners. 

Haidar was signally defeated by the Mahratta hero, and was 
compelled to relinquish his new conquests, and to jmy thirty- 
two lakhs of rupees. 

Btigoba, the uncle and guardian of Madu Eao, was the 
mediator between the young Peshwa and Haidar. 

Haidar seemed to rise more powerful after each overthrow. 

17. Malabdr. — In 1766, he invaded Malabar and took Calicut, 
the Baja of which burnt himself in his palace to avoid captivity. 

18. Triple confederation against Haidar. — A confederacy 
against Haidar was now formed by the Mahrattas and the 
Nizrim, into which, unfortunately, the Madras Government was 
drawn, by the terms of its treaty with the Nizam. 

The Mahrattas, under Madu Bao, without waiting for their 
allies, passed the Kishtna, and began to plunder, but were 
bought olF by Haidai*. 

The First Mysore War, 1766-1769. — The Nizam was also 
bribed by Haidar, not only to forsake the confederacy, but to 
join in 'an attack on the English. Colonel Smith, who com- 
manded the British contingent, thus found himself with about 
7000 trooj)s and sixteen guns opposed to an army of 70,000 
with one hundred guns. 

Battles of Ghangdma and Trinomali, September 3, 26, 1767. 

• — He defeated them, however, at Chcmgdma (Singarpetta) and 
Tnnomalif taking .sixty-four guns, and killing 4000 of the enemy. 
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19. Tippii.— lit was at this time that Haidar’s son, Tippil, 
then scvonteon years of age, was employed with a body of 5000 
h(n se in plundering up to the very gates of Madras. 


20. British treaty with the Nizftm, 1768. — The Nizam 
sought for peace, his territories having been invaded by a Bengal 
force under Colonel Peach. A peace was signed in 1768, which 
was in every w'ay discreditable to the Madras Government. In 
this 'treaty Haidar was referred to with extreme rontempt, as a 
rebel and usurper, and it Avas stipulated that the English should 
take the Carnatic Biilaghat from him, and hold it under the 
Nizam. 


21. Haidar triumphant on the Western Coast.-~A British 
force from Bombay now invaded the Western Coast, destroyed 
the Mysore fleet, and took Mangalore and Honor. Haidar, how- 
ever, soon drove the .assailants aAvay, and the British commander 
abandoned even his wounded, 260 in riiimbci*, to the Mysorean’s 
fury. 

22. Keverses. — The war in the BaramaMl and Carnatic was 
pushed on, however, by Colonel Smith, Avith such energy and 
success, that Haidar lost eight of his principal forts and all the 
mountain passes, and was prepared to make considerable 
sacrifices for peace. The Madras Government foolishly declined. 
The tide turned : Colonel Smith had been superseded, and 
Haidar recovered in six Avoeks all he had lost, and raA^aged the 
Carnatic almost unchecked. The Ma(b*as Council nOAv, in their 
tuin, sued for peace. Smith Avas agaiii put at the head of the 
army, and kej)t Haidar at bay. But the wily Mysorean, send- 
ing his guns, baggage, and infantry back, advanced Avith un- 
exampled T'apidity, with 6000 chosen cavalry, to within a fcAV 
miles of Madras. 

Haidar dictates a peace, 1769.- -Here he dictated a peace, on 
the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests, Avith the stipula- 
tion, that ^ in case either of the contracting parties should be 
attacked, they should mutually assist one another to drive out 
the enemy.* 

Thus ended, in disgrace to the English, the First Mysore* 
War, 1766-1769. 
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From the Conclusion of the First Mysore War 
TO THE Death of IIaiuar. 

1769-1782. 

23. Ch^rkMi, March 5, 1771.- -Haidar now resolved again to 
defy the Mahrattas, wlio were commanded by Trimftack Mamtl,. 
The result w’as an overwhelming defeat at Chcrkhlt, and ho was 
soon shut uj) in Seringapatam. 

24. Haidar, in his distress, applied, but in vain, for the 
ju’omiscd assistance of the JVfadras Government, and ho was at 
last obliged to purchase the departure of the Mahrattas by a 
payment of thirty-six lakhs of rupees, the promise of an annual 
tribute of fourteen lakhs, and the cession of territory to an 
extent that reduced the kingdom to almost its original size 
(1772). 

Haidar ne^'er forgave the English for this. 

25. His savage conduct in Kdrg. — The troubles of the 
Mahratta Confederacy gave the indomitable Mysorean time to 
recover himself. He attacked Khrg, and, the people making a 
noble resistance, he treated them with savage ferocity. 

Before the end of 1776 he had regained all the lost territory, 
and had, moreover, taken Bellari (or Bcllary), Ghti, and SaA'«nflr. 
By 177s the Kishtna was his northern boundary, and in 1779 
he annexed Kfirpa. 

With these acquisitions the Mysore dominion had now reached 
its utmost extension. 

26. On the breaking out of war between France and England 
in 1778, the English took Pondicherry (held till 1783), and 
proposed to take Mahe. This Haidar resented ^ it was in his 
dominions, and under his protection ; but the place was taken 
in 1779, Haidar angrily protesting. The missionary Schwartz 
was sent as an envoy to him, but could effect nothing. 

27. Triple confederacy against the English. — A confederacy 
was now formed, consisting of all the Mahratta chiefs (except 

* the Gaokwar), Haidar, and the Nizfim, to drive the English out of 
India. The confederates might perhaps have succeeded, at least 
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for a time, if \Varren Hastings, with incomparable energy and 
genius, ha^ not come to the rescue. Mr. Hornby, the President 
of Bombay, seconded him with admirable vigour and pnidence. 

28. Haidar was, however, the only one of the confederates 
that was thoroughly in earnest. Though he was in his seventy- 
eighth year, he personally superintended every preparation for 
the war. 

The Second Mysore War, 1780-1784. — Ruthlessly he laid 
waste to the whole country. Muhammad All’s commandants 
treacherously abandoned to him all the forts in his way, and in 
a few days ho was at Conjeveram, fifty miles from Madras. 
The Second Mysoke Wah had begun in good earnest. 

The First Battle of Pollildr. — Sir Hector Munro, who had 
distinguished himself in Bengal, was commander-in-chief, with 
5000 troops, and Colonel Baillic, in command of 2800 men, was 
on his way to occupy CuntOr. These bodies of troops should 
have boon united ; but Munro allowed Haidar to interpose : the 
result was that Baillie’s force was cut up, and Baillie himself, 
with about two hundred men, was taken prisoner. Munro was 
no more than two miles distant, and his appearance on the spot 
would have converted the disaster into a decisive victory. He 
now retreated to Madras ; and tlius ended this memorable cam- 
paign of twenty-one days. 

29. Hastings to the rescue. — A vessel was immediately sent 
to Calcuttfi, to bear the tidings to Hastings of the gi'eatcst 
reverse the English arms had ever sustained in India. 

He hesitated not a moment, but bent all his energies to the 
one task of saving the Carnatic for the English. 

In three weeks an army under the vetern Sir Plyre Coote, 
now commander-in-chief in BcngAl, was on its way to Madras, 
with fifteen lakhs of rupees for the use of the army. Coote 
reached Madras on 5th November, b^’t was not able to take the 
field till the 17th of Jamfary 1781. Meanwhile Haidar had 
besieged Arcot, and after six weeks took it, through the treachery 
of its BrAhman coiUmandant. (Wandiwash.) Lieutenant Flint 
defended Wandiwash in a manner that reminds us of Clive’s « 
defence of Arcot ; but he was allo^\ od to remain unrewarded. 
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The Battle of Porto Novo, 1781. — Coofe to? 

w<irds Cuddalore, but was obliged to remain inactive for four 

months for want of provisions. Haidar now determined to 
engage him, and, marching 100 miles in two days and a half, 
took up a strong position near Porto Novo, Coote instantly 
attacked him, and, after a battle which lasted six hours, obtained 
a decisive victory. Haidar lost 10,000 men, and fled, almost 
alone, from the field of battle. Tipph immediately raised the 
siege of Wandiwash, which the heroic Flint had thus saved. 

30. The Second great Land March. — Meanwhile, for the 

second time, Hastings had sent a large army l)y land to aid a 

distant presidency. Some Brfihman Sepoys had refused to go 

])y sea; and had mutinied, with circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity. To remove the difficulty of a sea voyage, Hastings 
sent them along the coast by land, a distance of 700 miles. 

Colonel Pearce marched on the 7th of Jaiiuary 1781; and, 
though he lost a great number of men by cholera in Orissa, 
reached Pulicat in duly. Coote, by a masterly movement, 
circcted a junction with this force on the 2(1 of August. 

The Second Battle of Pollildr, August 1781.-— Haidar met 
Coote’s combined forces at the same spot where llaillie had 
been defeated, and on the anniversary of that day, according to 
the lunar year. His astrologers promised him another victoiy 
on that lucky spot, and on that auspicious day (August 27th), 
Haidar lost 2000 men and Coote 4.00 ; l)ut the result, though 
favourable to the English, was not decisive. 

31. Battle of Sdlinghar, September 27tli.— A third groat 
battle was fought at 861inghar, near Vellore, 27th September. 
Coote’s victory hero was complete. Haidar's loss was 5000 men, 
while that of the English did not exceed 100. 

32. Lord Macartney, 1781. — Tiord Macartney now succeeded 
as CoA'^ernor of Madras. War had been declared with Holland, 
in consequence of the Dutch having joined the ‘anned neutrality,’ 
a confederacy which aimed at destroying the maritime supre- 
macy of Great Britain. Haidar All at once began to negotiate 
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with tho Dutch*Huthorities at Negapatam, who gladly made a 
treaty with him. Lord Macartney, having a force collected from 
all sides, without the consent of Sir Eyre Coote, sent Sir Henry 
Munro ; and, with the co-operation of the fleet, Negapatam was 
attacked and taken on the 12th of November. Stores and goods 
of great value wore found there. The noble harbour and town 
of Trincomall, in Ceylon, was taken from the Dutch in January 
1782. 

At tho Peace of Versailles, in 1783, these conquests were 
finally made over to England. 

33. Defeat of Colonel Braithwaite. — At this time Colonel 
Braithwaite, deceived by treacherous spies, was defeated by 
Tipph, with an overAvhclming force, on the banks of the Col- 
loroon, after a heroic struggle of twenty-six hours. To counter- 
balance this, the garrison of Tellichcri, after having been 
besieged for eighteen months, made a sortie, and took 1200 of 
TTaidai‘’s troops prisoners, with all their baggage, ammunition, 
and cannon. This roused the whole Western coast and Kilrg 
against their detested compieror. 

34. French Naval Expedition in aid of Haidar. — IJaidar Avas 
now beginning to despond, when a French armament, under 
Admiral Suflerin, appcuircd at Pulicat, Admiral Hughes en- 
countercid and d(jf(*ated the Frenchman, who, however, suc- 
ceeded in landing 2000 French soldiers and 1000 Africans at 
Porto Novo. Several indecisive engagements Avere fought by 
sini and land, of which the chief AA^as before y/r/i/, 2d July 1782. 
The French admiral took Trincomali. Admiral Hughes sailed 
for Boml)ay to refit ; but his fleet AA as dispersed by a tremendous 
gale, October ir)th. Admiral Bickerton landed 4000 English 
troops at Madras, aiid immediately set sail. Madras AA^as a prey 
to famine, from which the deaths were 1500 a Aveek. To croAvn 
all, Sir Eyre Coote returned St this very crisis to Bengfd. There 
had been disagreements betAveon him and Lord Macartney, and 
Coote’s temper Avas irritable. He resigned his command osten- 
sibly from ill-health. (The Death of Haidar, December 1782.) 
The prospects of the English were gloomy on every side. 
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when tidings arrived of the death of Haidar* on the 7th of 
December 1782, at the .age of eighty, of a carbuncle.^ 

Tiri’O’s HrsTouY to his Humiliation, 1782-1792. 

35. Tippd takes Command, January 1783. — Phrnia and 
Kislnia Kao, two able Erahmaii niinisters, concealed Haidar's 
death ; and sent word to Tii)j)i1, who was 400 miles distant on 
the Malabrir coast. Tipph leachcd the army on the Coromandel 
coast on the 2d of January 1783, ;ind found himself at the hoiid 
of an army of 100,000 men, with three crorcs of ru 2 )ecs in his 
treasury, ))esides jewels and other v.aluables to an enormous 
amount. 

36. TippR on the Western Coast, 1783. — Tij^pA, hap^nly for 
Ilrilish interests, speedily set out again for the W'estern Coast, 
where he im.agined the greatest danger to bo. 

There Major Al)ingdon liad leduc.ed C\*ilicut, and Colonel 
llumberslone and Colonel JVlacleod had entrenched themselves 
at ronani 

General Matthews had taken possession of Flonoi*, five Largo 
sliii)s Ijolonging to Ti 2 )pA had been taken, and now Kednor was 
givcm up to Matthews without a .struggle. 

Sieges of Bednore and Mangalore, January 30th, 1784. —This 
iTitelligeiice took Tippu to the .s 2 )ot with all his army. Bednore 
was retaken, and subsequently Maiigaloj’c, though both were 
defended with the utmost g.allantiy. These sieges cost him half 
his army. Matthews himself was taken i^i’isoner. 

37. Meanwhile, General Stuart, Avho had .succeeded Sir Eyre 
Cooto, was not the commander to retrieve the British fortunes 
iji the Carn.'itic. Moreover, Lord Macartney seems to have 
injudiciously controlled him. 

The vetei-an Bussy, with 2300 French trooj)s and 5000 Fi'cnch 
Sepoys, landed at Cuddalore to aid Ti 2 )pn, Ajuil 10th, 1783. Sir 
Eyre Cooto was again sent from Calcutta to take the command, 
but the veteran expired in his palanquin two days .after his arrival 
at Madras, April 26th. He wa.s one of the greatest of generals. 
His gallant services extended from 1756 to 1783. 
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Tidings happily arrived at this juncture of the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, in gonsequeiice of which Bussy immediately ceased all 
military operations, and recalled the French officers in Tippfl's 
army. Lord Macartney, who had repeatedly found fault with 
(Tcneral Stuart, now sent him to England in arrest. 

38. Colonel Fullerton invades Mysore. — An expedition undei- 
Colonel Fullerton was now sent into the heart of Mysore. 

He took Carter y Dindigal, Palghat, and Coiinbator; and 
was on the point of marching for Seringapatam, when Lord 
Macartney sent envoys to TippA to pro 2 )ose a peace. 

Colonel Fullerton, at the head of his army, would have nego- 
tiated more eflectually befoi'c Senngiii>atam. 

The surviving British prisoners, Avhom Tipph had treated with 
disgusting and savage cruelty, were Released, and all conquests 
on either side were restored. Baillie, Matthews, and the chief 
among them had already been murdered in j^rison hy the mis- 
ci’oant. 

Treaty of Mangalore, 1784. — TIius ended the Second Mysore 
War, in the disgraceful treaty of Mangalore (ir^l). 

It required another Avar to undo the evil effects of this foolish 
treaty. The day it was signed Tipph assured his IVench allies 
that he would as soon as }:n)ssible renew the Avar Avith Eng* 
land. 

39. Tippd’s ambitious schemes. — Tip])fi Avas noAv at liberty to 
carry out his own schemes, and it soon became evident that he 
Avas ambitious of making Iiimself the greatest, if not the only, 
ruler in India. 

His blind and furious zeal for Muhammadanism, his mad 
hatred of the ETiglish, and his ferocity, detract from A\diat Avould 
otherAvise be almost a great character. In his career, lofty am- 
bition, some military genius, and consummate bravery avci’c con- 
spicuous, but he AA^as wild and visioiia.y. 

His first tAvo expeditions were into Kanara and Khrg, Avhence 
he carried aAv^ay upwards of 100,000 persons, whom he forcibly 
made into Musalmaiis, and then distributed among his garrisons. 
This was their punishment* for Uiking advantage of the late 
war to assert their independence. 
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His next step was to assume the title of * Pfidftiftli^^which pro- 
perly belonged to the Emperor of Delhi alone ; and from that 
time his name was read in the public prayers inst&d of that 
of Shilh Alam ii., who was the nominal Emperor of Delhi* 

40. The Mahrattas and the Niz&m combine against him. — 

TippO now had to encounter a great and pressing danger. The 
Mahrattas under the rule of Nan4 Earnavis, and the Niz^, com- 
bined to crush him, and to share his dominions between them. 
The result was that the Mysorean boldly carried the war into 
the districts north of the Tfim])hadra, took Ad6ni and Savanilr, 
and brought the confederates to terms. He agreed to pay 
arrears of tribute, and to restore the captured towns, while 
they abandoned the war, acknowdedging him sole ruler up to 
the Tiimbhadra. 

41. Tippii at his zenith of power. — Tipp9 was now beside 
himself with pride. He forthwith made an exj^edition into the 
Malabar district, where he offered the NAyars the option of 
death or the KurAn. 

He thus converted or expelled the whole population; and 
destroyed, according to his own account, 8000 temples. 

There is no doubt that Tippft, at this period, even aimed at 
becoming a kind of prophet in the estimation of the people. 

Lord Cornwallis could not interfere, unless Tippd should first 
violate the treaty subsisting between himself and the English. 

Tippii attacks Travancore. — This the infatuated Mysorean 
soon did. Travancore, protected by the Ghats and by its lines 
(a wall and ditch covering the whole frontier), had hitherto 
escaped the horrors of war. Its Raja had formed a defensive 
alliance Avith the English a few years before. Tippii now found 
out various grievances which rendered it necessary for him to 
punish the Travancore Raja. The harbouring of some fugitive 
NAyars Avas the croAvning injury. Accordingly, in December 
1789, he made an attack on the Travancore lines; but was 
repulsed with immense loss. 

42. Lord Cornwallis interferes. — Lord Cornwallis now, of 
course, interfered. A treaty was signed by the Nizam, in 
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ivhich lie cede4 Guntdr, according to the terms of the treaty 
of 17G8; and an arrangement was made by which he was to 
co-operate'in the war against Tiijph, and to share in the terri- 
tory which might bo taken from him. The Mahratta Govern- 
ment were also invited to join tlie confederacy, and were to 
share in the spoil. Nana Farnavis consented to this; for his 
fear and hatred of Tipiifl overcame even his reluctance to co- 
operate with the English. 

43. The Third Mysore War, 1790 1792. — The Manpiis now 
informed TippO that his conduct in attacking an ally of h^ngland 
had made him an enemy of the British po\vci. General Medows 
began the campaign iti such a way as to show liiat an abler 
general was needed to cope with Tii)pil. Lord Cornwallis him- 
self then came down from Calcutta to take command of the 
army; which advanced nj) the Ghats at once by the Alngli Pass, 
having deceived Tippil (who was lingei-ing near Pondicherry, 
anxious to conclude an alliance wdth tlie French) by a pretended 
imirch to Anil)ilr. 

Bangaloie capitulated on the 21st of ^huch. (Battle of 
Arik^ra, 1791.) Ti 2 )pfl now marched to defend his capital, 
and on the 13tli of May, at Arikera, a short distance from 
Serijigapatam, w^as fought a battle, in which Tippu sustained a 
complete defeat. 

44. Delay in taking Seringapatam.— -KSei-iiigapatam wxmld now 
have been taken, but the IhitLsh force and the Nizam’s con- 
tingent wei'C in w^aiit of eveiy necessary ; and Lord C^ornvvallis 
was o])liged to return tow^ards IMadras. A day after his home- 
w'ard march had begun, the IVIahrattas came up. Their dilatori- 
ncss had mainly caused the failure of the campaign ; ITaii Pant, 
their general, w^as intent oidy on plunder. 

45. Hartley and Little, December 8th, 1790. — Meanwdiile 
twm officers had especially distinguished themselves. These 
were Colonel Hartley and Ouptain Little. The Ibrmer defeated 
Ifusain Ali before Calicut, taking liim prisoner, with 2500 of 
his men. Hai*tloy’iJ force w^as only 1500 strong. His loss 
was 52. 

Captain Little took Simoga, after thirty-six hours’ hard fight- 
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iiig. The Mahrattas perpetrated horrible crflelties on the 
Avretchcd inhabitants, after the English had taken the fort. 
General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, reduced the whole 
province of Malabar. 

46. Lord Cornwallis employed the remainder of the year in 
clearing the Baramahal, and in reducing Tippft’s fortresses, 
deemed by the Mysoreans impregnable, but which were tfxken 
with ease by the Bi'itish troops. 

The First Siege of Seringapatam, 1792. — In January 1792, 
the Governor-Generars arrangements were complete, and the 
British army took the field with a .splendour and completeness 
of cquiiniient which astonished all India. Hari Pant, with a 
small body of troops, and the Nizam’s son with 8000 men, 
showy Imt unserviceiible, joined Lord Cornwallis, and on the 
5th of February the .si(*ge began. Tippfi had strengthened his 
defences to the utmost. They consisted of three lines jirotected 
by JOO cannon, the earthworks being covered by an impene- 
trable hedge of thoi'ii. These works were stormed on the night 
of the 6th, with the loss of 5 JO killed and wounded. Tipph lost 
in killed, wounded, and deserters, 20,000 men. 

The siege was pressed on, and I’ippu at length, by the advice 
of his ollieers, acceded to the terms dictated by Lord Cornwallis, 
lie was to cede half his territories, to pay three crores of rupees, 
besides thirty lakhs to tlie Mahrattas, and to give up two of his 
sons as hostages. 

47. The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas had rendered no 
assistance, and had even treacherously corresponded with the 
enemy, but Lord Cornwallis divided the territory and the 
indemnity money scrupulou.sly between them. The English 
territorial gain was (1.) tlie district of Bindigal; (2.) the 
Baramahrd ; and (3.) the province of Malabar. Khrg was 
restored to its own Ilaja. 

Thus gloriously for the English ended their Third Mysore War, 
February 1792. 

TfPPO’s HlstopvY from his Humiliation to his Death. 

1792-1799. 

48. Peace, 1792-1798. — Six years elapsed without any breach 
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of this treaty^ and the two hostages were sent back to their 
Either in 1794. 

Tippet* meanwhile strengthened himself, nursed his hatred 
against the English, and entertained a body of French officers, 
by whom his army, in all its branches, was brought to a state of 
great efficiency. 

The Mauritius Proclamation, 1798. — The Mauritius Proclama- 
lion brought matters to an issue. This was put forth by the 
French Governor of the Mauritius, and announced that envoys 
from Tipph had arrived in the island, proposing an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and asking for troops in order to expel 
the English from India. 

‘Citizen Tippff ’ ! — A French frigate at this time landed 100 
men, civil and military, at Mangaldrc. These, on reaching 
Seringapatam, organised a Jacobin Club under the auspices of 
‘Citizen Tippff,’ planted a tree of liberty, crowned it with the 
cap of ecjuality, and proclaimed the French Republic, one and 
indivisible ! 


49. Lord Wellesley's determination to put down Tippff. — 

The Mar(|ucss Wellesley at once called on Tipjiff to disavow 
his embassy to the Mauritius, and meanwhile prepared for war. 
The Madras Presidency was weak in men, and almost bankrupt, 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas could not be relied on. The 
Governor-Genci'al resolved that England should at any cost 
retain the mastery. 

50. The NizAm joins the alliance. — Lord Wellesley first 
negotiated with the Nizam, and a subsidiary alliance was the 
result (1798). Captain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived to arrange 
the placing of the Nizam's army on its new footing (including 
the elimination of the French element), without loss of life. 

The Peshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary alliance, 
gave an assurance of his fidelity to tho existiiig engagements. 

51. The Fourth Mysore War, 1799. — Bonaparte was now in 
Egypt. The direcCbrs wrote out, authorising a war with Tipj)!!, 
and the Marquess Wellesley made all his arrangements with * 
promptitude, and sent down to Madras His Majesty's 33rd 
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Regiment, commanded by his own brother, Coldliel Wellesley 
(afterwards the Duke of Wellington). He himself arrived in 
Madras, December 31, 1798, and proceeded to uegotfate with 
Tippil, wlio tried to procrastinate, and actually wrote to Zemdn 
8h^h, inviting him to join the Holy War, in which the infidel 
English were ‘to become food for the swords of the pious 
warriors.' 

Bonaparte wrote him, that ‘ he had arrived on the borders of 
the Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of 
the desire of delivering him from the iron yoke of England. 

52. Tippil treated the Governor-General's envoy, Major 
Dovetoii’s embassy, with contempt, and Lord Wellesley at 
length informed him that General Harris, who was advancing 
with an army into Mysore, would bo prej)arcd to receive any 
embassy he might scikI. 

The Marquess Wellesley and Lord Clive (Governor of Madras, 
son of the great Clis e), by unparalleled cflbrts had raised and 
fully equipped an army of 20,800 men, of whom 6000 were 
Europeans. To this was added 10,000 of the Nizam's cavalry, 
with 10,000 foot, under European officers, led by Colonel 
Wellesley and C\iptain Malcolm, though nominally commanded 
by tJic Nizam's son. General Harris was commander-in-chief 
of the whole combined forces. Colonels Read and Brown were 
in the Baramahal and Coimbator, and General Stuart led the 
Bombay l.]’oo])s, who niarche<l from Caiman Qr through Kfirg to 
reiiajjahnit (Priyai)atnam=^»«/(?ir</ toini). General Hartley, and 
Colonels Montressor and Dunlop, were with this army. 

I. The Battle of Sedasir, March 6, 1799. — At Sedasir, a few 
miles from J’erhqmtam, the first battle was fought. TippA's 
forces, commanded by himself, were routed with the loss of 
2000 men. 

53. General Harris's staff.— General Harris (under whom 
were, among others. General Baird, General Floyd, Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel Bjirry Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and CapUin Malcolm) marched through the valley of 
AmbAr and the Baramahal to Rayacotta, w'hcre he encamped 
March 4. From thence he advanced to Malavelli, twonty'-six 
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miles from Se^ngapatam. Here took place the second struggle. 
The result was a loss to the SultM of 1000 men, while the 
English lost only sixty-nine. 

Grossing the C&vdri. — General Harris now crossed the Caveri 
to the south of Seringapatam. This movement, secretly carricid 
out, was unexpected by Tippil, and threw him into a state of 
deep despondency. 

54. The whole united army was before Seringapatam by the 
15th of April. Tippft was now in despair. He consulted 
soothsayers, caused prayers to be ohered in Muhammadan 
mosques and in Tlindft temples, sent vakils to propose terms of 
peace, and then, in rage and mortilication, refused to yield to 
the terms imposed by Lord Harris. No trace of generalship, or 
of common sense, is discernible in his behaviour at this period. 

The storming of Seringapatam. — The breach on the south- 
western face of the fortifications was reported practicable on 
the evening of May tin? 5rd, On the 4t}i, Genoj'al Laird, 
who had for four yeais been a piLsoncr in the dungeons of 
the city, led the troops to the assault. Colonel Shcrlirookc 
commanded the right column. Colonel Dunlo]) the left, and 
Colonel Wellesley the reserve. 

The city was taken. 

The death of TippU. — The body of the Sultan himself Avas 
found in a palaiKiuin under an archway, beneath a heap of slain. 
It was buried with military honours the next day. 

55. The surrender of the chief officers. — PClrnia, the minister ; 
Kamr-ud-din, the chief oilicer ; Fatih Haidar, the Sultan's eldest 
son ; and all the principal oflicers, civil and military, now surren- 
dered themselves. The whole kingdom lay at the feet of the 
victor. Immense stores, about a million sterling in money, and 
many costly jewels, were taken in the city, and the collection of 
State papers revealed the sui prising extent and variety of the 
Sultiln's intrigues against tlfe hated English. 

Colonel Wellesley was made commandant of the captured 
city, in which he soon restored order and confidence, and the 
Governor-General proceeded to make arrangements for the dis-* 
posal of the conquered kingdom. 
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56. This conquest undoubtedly rendered Eiij^and supreme 
in the Dakhan. It was the first manifestation of that wonderful 
energy with which English wars in India have ever siftce been 
conducted. It remained for the victors to show an example of 
moderation in the hoiu* of triumph. The arrangenijants made 
Avere the following : — 

1st. The family of Tipph was justly set aside, and its mem- 
bers Avere removed to Vellore, Avhere a suitable provision was 
made for them. 

Restoration of the ancient dynasty. — 2nd. The representa- 
tive of the ancient Ilindfl royal family, a child of five years 
of age, was living Avith his mother in an obscure hut in 
the suburbs. They were brought forth from their obsciinty, 
and the child, whoso name Av^as Krishnaraj Udaiyfir Bahildar, was 
put upon the throne. 

3rd. The Company took possession of Kanara, Coimbatoi*, 
and the Wynaad. 

4th. The districts of Gurramcotta, Gfiti, and others near 
Haidarabad, Avere made over to the Nizam. 

5th. Some districts Avero offered to the Peshwa, but rejected 
by him. 

Mysore under the HindIj Dynasty and British Chief 
Commissioners, 1799 . 

The new Rflja’s history. — The history of the ancestor of the 
ncAV Kaja is curious. When the puppet Raja, Cham Raj, died 
(in 1775), the direct male line was extinct. Hakkr collected a 
number of children belonging to all the families related to the 
royal house, and selected a little boy, giAung him the name of 
Cham Raj. 

The Mysore royal family. — He died of small-pox in 1795, and 
Tippfj, resolving no longer to maintoin the pageant of a RAja, 
turned the AvidoAv and her son, then two years of age, out of the 
palace, and caused them to be conveyed to a miserable hovel in 
the suburbs of the city. This boy was the Raja now put on the 
.throne by the Governor-General. 

57. Purnia. — During the minority of the EAja, the able 
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minister Piirrfifi conducted the affairs of the kingdom. General 
Wellesley remained, during the intervals of his campaigns, till 
March 1805, to discharge the duties of Commissioner of Mysore, 
and by his administration conferred permanent benefits upon 
the people. Colonel (Sir Barry) Close was the first Resident at 
the new court. 

68. Pfirnia's retirement — In 1812, Pfirnia retired, and a sum 
of £2,812,500 was then found in the treasury. Pfirnia was 
handsomely pensioned, and Linga Raj was made Diwan, with 
diminished powers. "J'he Raja soon dissipated the treasure, and 
oppressed his subjects to such an extent that a rebellion broke out. 

Everything was venaJ. The troops were unpaid, and the 
Rfiyats were ground down l)y excessive and arbitrary taxation. 

69. The British Government interferes. — In 1832, the British 
Government interfered, as the ireat}^ of 1799 required them to 
do. The mismanagement had been so gross, and the Raja had 
been so entirely deaf to advice pressed upon him, that it was 
felt that the Governor-General could do nothing but take the 
entire management of the .state from his unworthy hands. Sir 
Thomas Munro, when Governor of Madras, had visited Mysore, 
and personally urged amendment upon the Raja, Imt in vain. 
Sir Mark Ciibbon was chief commissioner under the uoav s 3 ^stom 
from 1836 to 1861. A liberal pension Avas assigned to the 
Raja. The country has been exceptionally prosperous from 
that time. The administration reports are of exceeding value. 
Mr. L. -B. Bowring, who had charge of the province from 1862 
to 1870, introduced many important reforms, and, in fact, re- 
modelled the whole administration. 

60. The new Mah5.r5ja. — The Raja died March 27, 1868, 
without heirs. He had, hoAvever, adopted, in 1865, a distant 
relative called Cham Rajendra. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was pleased to recognise this adoption, and the young 
chief has been proclaimed JV^i-hdraja ot Mysore. 

Mr. BoAvring Avas folloAvcd by Sir Richard J. Meade, who Avas 
succeeded by Mr. Charles B. Saunders, an<l ho by Mr. James D. 
Gordoh^,C.S.I. 

End of History. 
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N.B. — The most important dates are marked (*). 

I — Prehistoric Times, Ch. i. iv. 


B.r. 


1400 

Arrangement of the Vedas by VyAsa. 

1400-1300 

The war of the MahA BhArata. SahA Deva, 

1308 

Invasion of India by Sesostris (mythical). 

1200 

Rama’s invasion of the Dakhan. 

800 

The date of Menu. 

700 

Agastya in the South. 

543 

AjAta Satru. Death of Gotama, or SAkya Mun!. 


II. — Siaii-HiSTORic Period, from the Invasion of the Panjab 
BY THE Persians to the Eise of the GidvznIvides, 
B.C. 518 — A.D. 978 . 


Compare Ch. iv. with Ch. i. 


B.O. 


618 

Persian invasion under Dakius Hystase^es. 

400-500 

PAndya kingdom of Madura founded. 

330 

HerAt founded by Alexander. 

326 

Invasion of the Pan jab by Alexander the Great. 

315 

Ciiandra-Gupta, or Sandracottus. 

260-220 

Asoka, or Piyadasi, the great patron of Bud- 


dhism. 

249 

The Buddhist Council. 

126 

Tartars from Trans- Oxiana conquer the Bactrian 


kingdom. 

57 

V ikramAditya, king of Ujein. 

A.l>. 

78 

SAlivAhana, king of Paithun. 

314 

Tan j ore founded. 

327-473 

YAvanas in Orissa. 

524 

Noushirvfin. 

600 

The Jain system founded. 

700-800 

Sankara AohArya. 

1050 

KOn PAndya in Madura. 


287 
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III.— The Pke-Mogul Muhammadan Peiuod: from the 

BEGINNING OF AUTHENTIC NATIONAL IIlSTORY IN INDIA 

TO 1626. AfgiiAns, BAhmini, TeimOr, BIjanagar, 
Mysore, Goa. 


See Ch. ik. Introductory Table. 


A. 13. 


878-1186 

Tho Ghaznividea. 

1009 

Ramanuja born. 

*1022 

LAHORE becomefi a Muhammadan city. 

1152 

Sack of Ghazni by AUd'Ud-din Gh6n. 

1186*1206 

Muhammad of Giior. 

1100-1200 

Basava. 

*1206-1288 

The first slave dynasty in Delhi, (Kutb-ud-din.) 

1217 

OnENotz KiiAn. First Mogul irruption. 

1288-1321 

The Khiljis. 

*1294 

The Jirst Muhammadan invaami of the Dakhan. 

1306, 1.309, 1 
1310, 1312 / 

Malik Kd/i)r\s invasions of the Dakhan. 

1318 

Malabilr conquered by KhhsrO, 

1321-1412 

The Tugiilaks. 

1323 

Warangal taken by the Muhammadans. 

1336 

Bi.TANAGAR founded. 

*1347 

Foundation of the BAnMiNi kingdom in the 
Dakhan, till 1526. 

*1398 

TEiMiyR in Delhi. Second great Mogul expedi- 
tion. 

1482 

Baber. 

I486 

Bartholomew Diaz. 

*1498 

Vasco da Gama in Calicut. 

1498-1526 

The Bdhmanl kingdom breaks up. Bijapur 
kingdom founded. 

1500 

Cabral in Calicut. 

1504 

Duarte Pachecho in Cochin, 

1505-1508 

Francisco Almeyda, the first Portuguese 
viceroy. 

Chdm Rdjy the six-fingered, in the Mysore country. 

1507 

1508-1615 

Alphonso Albuquerc ^k, tho second Portuguese 

1615 

vivurojr^ 

Lope Soarez, the third Portuguese viceroy. 

Chdm Rdj, the bald, founds the city of Mysore. 

1624 
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. IV. — Mogul Pkbiod. 1526 to 1746. 
TWELVE MOGUL EMPEROBS. 

(1.) Tub six Obeat Moguls. 


1 A.D 


i 

The (first great) battle of PAnipat. 

1526 

BAnEB founds the Mogul empire in India. 

Mogul emperors. LodTs driven away. 

NAnak. 

1627 

SiKRi. The EAjpfits conquered. 

1528 

Storming of CiiANDfeRt. 

1530r 

HumAyOn, the second Mogul. 

1535 

Champanir stormed. 

1538 

The siege of Did* 

1540 

Restored Afghans of the SCtb dynasty. 

1541 

Xavier in India. 

1642 

Birth of Akhar. 

1545 

Juan de Castro, Portuguese viceroy. 

1555- 1556 

Return and death of HumAyfin. 

1656 

Accession of Akbar, the third Mogul. 

1559 

Nayakar rulers of Madura till 1736. 

Akbar, 18 years old, assumes the government. 

The real Mogul conquest of India. 

■— 1667. Conquers bis own feudatories. 

— 1572. Subdues the MJpvts. 

— 1573. Conquers Gujardt. 

— 1681. Fort of Attack built. 

— 1592. Annexes Bengal, Bahdr, and Orissa. 

— 1692. Conquest of Sind. 

— 1594. Afgh.ani8t5,u subdued. 

— 1599-1601 Akbar lu tlio Dukhan 

1560 

' 1666 

The battle of Talikot (Telli cotta). 

1570 

Ilakhan Muhammadan confederacy against the 
Portuguese. 

1580 

Foundation of OudipOr. 

1680-1656 

Doicvfall of the Pm'tugueae, 

1583 

The first Englisu in Ixidia. 

1689.1612 

Ferishta in Bljapfir. • 

1594 

The l^atch in India. 

1596-1599 

Two sieges of Ahmadnagar. CuAnd BIbL 

1599 

Synod of Diamper. 

1600 • 

The incorporation of the British India 
Company. 

160a 

-1606 

Assassination of Ab-ul-Fazl. 

Death of Akbar. JehAngIr, the fourth Mogul. 

1608 

Hawkins in Silrat. 


T 
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1610 

Sei ingapatam lieccinie tlic capital of Mysore. 

161V 

Marriage of the emperor with NOr JeiiAn. 
She died in 1646. 

1615-1618 

iStir Thomas Roe, amba«^«>a(lor. 

1626 

Death of Malik Amhar. 

*1627 

Jehangira death. Accession of SiiAii JriiAN, 
the lifth Mogul emperor, 
liirth of Sfv v.ir. 

16.31 

L’oitugiiesc dii\eii out of llengAl. 

16.36 

Mr, Romjhtoii in Delhi. 

1637 

Ahmadiiagar taken by Shah .JehAn. 

1640 

Madras founded. 

1616 

Torn I \. 

10.')7 

Civil \var breaks out between the sous of the 
empeior. 

16.58 

Aori n< /fu, the sixth Mogul emperor, imprisons 

Ilia father and seizes the empire. 

1650 

Tintmala Nayaktnt died in Aladnra. 

Murder of AJ\al Kh<\n. 

1663 

Sack ol SAiat. 

1664 

F'ri’noti in India. 

ir>c6 

Death of .Sh.\h .Tclnln. Sivaji in Delln. 

1668 1 

1 

i Bomp. w made o\er to the Company. 

1673-1704 1 

Chick DCo Raj in Mysore 

1674 1 

Sivaji cnihroncd. 

1675 1 

Si RTFS. 

1676 1 

Sivaji in the Carnatic 

1680 ' 

Death of Sivaji. 

Aurung/lb's wais in tlie Dakhan. 

1683-1707 

1686 1 

Ri/o/irtr taken. 1 

10S7 

(Jolconda taken. 

1689 

S\MBAJi, the second Mahratta R.ij.a, slam by 


Aunmgzib. 

1700 1 

Aurungzib in Satar.l. 

1702 

Birth of Haid\r Ali of Mysore. 

(11.) 33ik six Lkssek 1 oouls. 

^^1707 1 

Death of Aurungzib. Accession of Shah Alam i. , 
the seventh Mogul. 

1708 1 

Ltberation of Sslhu. 

1712 ' 

1 

Jehandar ShAh, the eightli Mogul. 
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A. !J. 

1713 


171-1 

1710 

1717 

17U) 


1720 


1724 


1725 


The SiAAiis, Hussein and Abdullah put 

ZuLFjKAK Khan aiul the emperor to death, 
and set up Kahukhshir (1713«1719), the 
ninth Mogul. 

BalAjt Vjsuwanatii, the first groat PeshwA. 

Gahrkf Jlamilton at the court of F.arukhshJr, 

The Sikhs almost externiiuated. 

Malirattas under Ikilajl \'isliwanath in Delhi. 

Two puppet emperors, Hafi-iid-darajat the tenth 
Mogul, and Kafi-ud-dowla, thoeleventli Mogul. 
MriiAMMAii SiiAh, the twelfth Mogul, placed 
on the throne by the Seiads. 

Hattie of SiiaupOii. IMuhainmad Sluih is really 
emperor to 1748. Death of Balaji Vish 
wanath. BAji RAo i., the second Pestiwa. 

Nizam -ul-Mtlk and SAdat KhAn become 
virtually independent in the Dakhan and in 
Oiidh respectively. T/ie great Mahrntta chirf- 
talus rise to import auct, 

Roi'.lkt Clivk born. 


1732 

1730 

M738 

1739 

*1740 


1741-1754 

1744 

1744-1701 

1746 


Warren Hastings born. 

Chasdv Sahlb in Trichiuopoly. 

Invasion of KadihShah. 

JiassLtn stormed by the Mahrailas. 

The first battle of AMurK. Death of BAji RAo i. 
He is succeeded by HAlAji' BA.ti RAo, third 
1*k.siiwA. 

DiirLKiK in Pondiclicrry. 

Robert Cj.ive lands in India. 

Struggles of French and Knglish in the Carnatic. 
Madras taken by the French, 

Paradis ff aim a signal victory. 


V. — The Enulimii Period. 


A.D. 

4748 


1749 

1750 


Death of Muhammad Shah. Ahmad Shah 
succeeds, the thirteenth Mogul. 

Death of NizAin-ul-Mulk. 

Death of Sahu, the third Mahratta Raja. 

Battle of Sirhind. The Two Ahmads. 

Lawrence comes to India. I 

Siege of IMonhalli, 

TiprO born. Warren Hastings landed in 
India. 
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A. D. 

1 

176,0 

The second battle of Ambur. Death of Anwar- 
ud-din. 

*1751 

Defence of Arcot. 

1752 

Trichiiiopoly relieved. Chanda Saheb slain. 
Clive’s triumph. 

1754 

Ahmad Sh^h blinded and imprisoned. 

Alamgir ii., the fourteenth Mogul, succeeds. 
Diipleix leaves India. 

1756 

Clive and Watson on the Western coast. 

The lilaxik Hole Massacre. 

Scringapatam besieged by the Mahrattas. 

*1757 

Ahmad Shah AuDALt in Delhi. Plassky. 

1758 

Ragobdin the Panjdb. Lally lands in India. 

1759 

Alamgir it. assassinated. Sii^H Alam ti., the 


fifteenth Mogul emperor. 

1760 

Battle of Wandiwash (January 22). 

Udghir. Resignation of Mir .JAFFiR. Mir 
Kdsim elevated. Clive sails for England. 

Haidar makes himself master of Mysore. 

*1761 

The (fourth) battle of Pantpat. 

French power deslroyeA in India. 

Death of Baldji BAli Ruo. Accession of Madu 


RAo, the fourth PeshwA. 

1763 

1’he Massacre at Patna. 

Haidar takes BednOre. 

1764 

The battle of Biixdr. Death of Dupleix . 

*1764 1765 

The memorable ten months. 

1765 

Haidar defeated by Madu Rao. Bengdl^ Bahilry 
and Ori<sa ceded to the English. 

1766-1769 

The First Mysore War. 

1767-1772 

Clive’s reforms. 

1769 

Haidar at Madras. The French IG.C. dissolved. 

1770 

Madu Rao in the Carnatic. 

1771 

Shah Alam ii. returns to Delhi. 

*1772 

Hastings President ot Calcutta. Death of Madu 
Rao. 

1773 

The Reoulatino Act. 

Tlie fifth Peshwa, NAjiAyana RAo, is murdered. 

*1774 

The First Governor-General ; see Table. 

Rohilla war. Death of Clive. 

The sixth Peshwa, MAdu RAo NArAyana, 
succeeds. 

M775 

The First Maiira'^ta War. Treaty of SO rat. 
Battl^ of Arras. 

177b 

The execution of Nandknmdr. 

Treaty of Purandar. Upton. 

1778 

Shah Alam ii. blinded by GholAm KAoir. 

1779 

Goddard reaches Sdrat. 

The Convention of WargAom. ^ 
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A.D. 

*1780 


RanjIt Sing born. 




1782 

1783 

1780 1784 
*1784 
1785 

1786-1793 

1788 

1789 

1790- 1792 

1792 

1793 


1794 

1795 

1796 

1798 

*1799 

1800 


1801 

1802 

1803 


Treaty of SalbAi. Death of Haidar. 

Peace of Versaillea. Dutch possessions fall into 
the hands of England. 

The second Mysoke War. 

PiWs Indian Bill. Sindia in Delhi. 

Hastings leaves India. Sindia’s claim. 

Eaul Cornwallis, second Governor-General. 
The Declaratory Act. 

Tippu’s attack on the Travancore lines. 

The Third Mysore War. 

Sindia in Puna. Battle of Lahairt. 

Lord Teignmooth, third Governor-General. 
Renewal of the Company ’-s charter. Lord 
Comwallia^s yermanf.nt .settlement. 

Death of MAnADA.Ti Sindia. 

Mutiny of Bengal ollicers. Ki^rdla. 

Elevation of the seventh and last Peshwa, BAji 
Rao n. 

Marquis Wellesley, fourth Governor-General. 

Raiijit Sing, Govcnior of the PanjAb. 

The Fourth My.s6re War. Death of Tippil. 
The establishment of the Col lege of Fort William. 
The Tnnjore Rdja pensioned. Death of NAnA 
Earn Avis. 

The Nuwab of the Carnatic pensioned. 

Holkar at Pftna. The Peshwa Hies. 

Treaty ok Bassein. 

B(\rC)da under the Subsidiary System. 

The Second Mahratta War. 


April 20. Wellesley To.achrs Puna. 

May. Tlic Pf-sliwA reinstated. 

BATTLES AND SIEGES. ^ 

1 August 12. Ahvwlnagar taken (Wei Lesley) 

2. August 29. Coel and AUgarh taken (Lake). 

3. September 9. Jdlna taken (Steyenson). 

4. September 11. Battle of Delhi (Lake). 

5. Sciitember 7. CAampnir taken (MimR ay). 

«. September 23. Battle of Assai (Wellesley).' 

7. October 10- Kutlack taken (Harcoubt). 

8. October 13. Conquest of Bandelkhand complete 

(Powell). 

9. October 18. Agra taken (Lake). 

10. October 21. BurhdnvUr and Asirghar (Stevenson) 

11. November 1. LaBVfdrt (Lake). 

12. NoveiTilK*!’ 28. A (Wellesley). 

18. December 15. (Jdwdgarh taken (Stevenson). 

December 17. Treaty of Dto-gdom. 

December 30. Treaty of Sirji Anjengdom. 


1804 


The Third Mahratta War. 
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A.I>. 

1805 


1806 

1807 

1808-1S09 

1810 

1812-1814 
181, S 


1814 


i ^=1S17 

i ISIS 

I 

i ISIS 


‘ 1S2;; 

I I S2.S- 1 S26 

, 1824 

i 

I 

1S26 
! 1827 

1S28?18;15 

1829 


i8;u 


1833-1S;14 

18.31 

1836 


Lord Coruwiillis’H second administration ; his 
death at QhfhApur. 

Sir (reorge Bartow, acting Gov'^crnor-Gcneral 
Fir^jt siege of Bhartj)ur. 

Accession of Akbar ii., sixteenth Mogul. 

The Vottdre muting. 

The Earl of Mivro, sixth Governor-General. 

The Madras mutiji^*. 

Mauritim taken. 

Sir Stamford llalUes, Governor of dava, etc. 
Renewal of the Charter. 

Trade to India thrown open. Bishop of Calcutta 
appointed. 

Tlie Marquis of TT\stin(,s, or E irl of Moiua, 
se ven th G o vernor - G en oral . 

The war with Nii‘.\L. 


FoUUTU M VTTTl\TT V Wau. lUttlc of M BIIIDPUK. 
Piniit, JS(hj))th\ 

End of the PiNoAni Wai. Treaty of MunOiciCr, 
Satara. 

Ik‘ath of Warren Hastings. 

I A.simaT \u taken. 

Lord A.uiiljist, eighth Governor-General. 

Fikst Bcumksk Waii. Trent}' of Yni(tabi) 
(Febniaiy 1826). 

The Straits Settlements ceded to Eiigliali by the 
j Dutch. 

Storming of Bharlpur. 

Death ot SiuTjiom \s MrNiro. D. R. Sindi.i. 

Lord William Bentinc:k, ninth Governor- 
General. 

Major Slecman appointed commissioner of Thug 

I 

Abolition of SatI. 

I Meeting between Ranjit Sing and Lord \Vhlliain 
; Bentmck at Rutar. 

I The Indus throun open. 

Renewal of the Cliarler. 

Trade with China thrown open. 

Conquest of Kriui. 

• 

Liberation of the Indian Ihcss by Sir Charles 
M ETCAI^FE. 

’^larch. Lord ArcKLAxn, tenth Governor- 
General, to 1S42. < 


1836 
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A.D. 

1837 


1838 

1839 

1840.J84l> 

1841 

184*2 


1843 

1844 

1845-1848 

1845 

1848 

1848-1849 

1852-1853 

1853 


185(M862 

1850-1857 

1857-1858 

1858 


Accession of Muhammad Badiwlar, seventeenth 
and last Mogul emperor. • 

Defence of Ihrdf, ^ 

The Akcjhax Expedition. l>i atli of Ranjit Sing. 

The Opium War. 

Outbreak in K.ibul, Noveinbei 2. f 

Earl of Ellknuukouoh, eleventh Oovernor- 
Ocneral. (Vuupiest of SiM>. Afghan dis- 
aatera retrieved. 

Gwalior. Battlcsof M xTivnAjpOnand Pi^n\l\k. 

Lord Hvrdinoi). twelfth Governor-General. 

The First Pwjab War. 

TranqxicJnt r and S*‘ ram pore bought from tho 
Dane.s. 

Earl ov Dvlitousik, thirteenth Gowrnor- 
i General. 

I Sk(’ovi) PwJAf; WAR. Annexation of Favjdh. 

I 3'lic S(Coml /jiirme.'if’ r ar. Amioxation of Ploi . 

^ vSir (Jeorge Lawrence, chief commander of the 
I Panjid). Nrig))ur lapsed. 

The opening of the first Indian railway. 

Lori> (’ann'Ivo, fmirtcenth Governor-General. 
Annexation of lapsed. 

^Var wdth Persia. War with China. 

The Ski’oy Mptinies break out, May 10. Delhi 
retaken. 

India rNDi.RTHK Ciiowx. 


1852 

1864-1869 

1868 

1869 


1872 


1873 

1875- 1876 
1876 
1877 

1876- 1877 
1878-1879 

1880 

1880 

1884 

1885 

1885-1886 

1888 


Lord Elgin, fifteenth Governor-General. 

.Sir John Lawrence, sixteenth Governor- 
General. 

Death of the Raja of Mysore. 

Tho Earl of ALwo, seventeenth Governor- 
Gen eial. 

Lord Mayo assas.sinated. Lord Northbrook 
viceroy. 

Gaekwar of Baroda deposed. 

Prince of Wales Adsited India. 

Lord Lytton viceroy. 

Queen proclaimed Empress, 

Terrible Famine. 

Afghan War. 

Lord Ripon viceroy. 

Defeat at Maiwdiid. 

General Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
Lord Dufferin succeeded. 

Bengal Tenancy Bill. 

Burmese War, Burma annexed. 

Peaceful settlement with Russia. 
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Bactf.tan kings, 9. 
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Ball ALA kings, 72. 
Basava, 73. 

Battles — 

Agra, 49. 

Aliwal, 260. 

Ambiir (i.), 154. 

Ambdr (ii.), 162. 
Argaom, 124. 

Arikera, 280. 

Arras, 107. 

Ashta, 122. 

Assai, 122. 

Biixflr, 182. 
Chillianwallah, 264. 

» ChdrkMi, 273. 

Chaul, 142. 


Battlf.s — continued. 
Delhi, 123. 

Dill, 142. 

Dubba, 233. 

FerozshAh, 259. 

GuJA-r^t (PanjA-b), 265. 
Haidarabad, 23.3. 
Kanouj, 34. 

Kirki, 122. 

KorrigAom, 122. 

Kilrdia, 116. 

Lakairi, 115. 

Las war f, 123. 
Maharajpftr, 2.31. 
Mehidpflr, 136. 

MiAni, 233, 
xMMki. 259. 

Nagpur (Sitabaldi), 135. 
Nowshera, 36. 

PAnipat (i.), 16. 

Panipat (ii. ), 29. 

PAnipat (iii.j, 37. 
Panipat (iv.), 66, 100. 
Patna, 178, 180, 
PeddapUr, 178. 
PeshAwar, 12. 
l^lassey, 176. 

Pollilore, 274. 

Porto Novo, 275. 

PAna, 132. 

Punar, 163. 

PunniAr, 232. 

St. ThomA, 150. 
ShAhpAr, 51, 92. 

Sikri, 32. 

Sirhind, 63. 

SobrAom, 261. 

Sdlinghar, 275. 
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JUtTLES— 

Talicot, 40, 80. 

Taneshwar, 4. 

Udghir, &.). 

Wandiwash, J71,274. 

JiAZAAR at Kabul destroyed, 230. 
Begums of Oudh, 194. 

IliiiLS, a race of people inhabiting 
the districts about the Vindhya 
mountains. 

Hill- 

Fox’s India, 193. 

Pitt’s, 195, 

Board of Control, 19fi. 

Brahmans, 2. 

Buddhism, 5. 


(!an\kese, 71. 

Castes, 2. 

Cera kingdom, 72. 

Chart EJ i of the Jinglish J^last India 
Company, 148. 

Renewed, 1773, 179.3, 181.3. 

1833, 185.3, 209, 221, 237. 

ChOla kingdom, 71, 72. 

Clive, 161-185. 

(/OLLEOE of Engineering at Itiirki, 
23.1 


Dakiian, 70. 

Danes in India, 147. 

Das YUS, 2. 

Declaratory Act, 199, 

DiRK<yroRS of the lion. East India 
Company, 148. 

Doi^ble Co\ eminent, ISO. 

Debts of the Nuvvab of Arcot, 190 
Dutch in India, 140. 


Eusoezyes, 39. 


Ferlsiita, 79. 

French Settlements, 151 171. 
Fund, Lord ( live’s, 177. 

Gakkars, 1 ( 5 . 

Gate of Mecca, name Surat. 

of Tears ^Bab-el-Mandeh. 

Gates of SoinnSlth, 230. 
Governors of Bombay, 1.50. 


Governors of Calcutta, 173. 

Madras, 150, 192. 

Pondicherry, 152. 

Gqvernors-General, eh. ix., 189- 
252. 

Haidar Ali, 103. 

Hastings, Warren, 180. 

High Courts, 193. 

HindIj Legends and Ihaditions, c 
IfuSSANGABAD, 109, 

Invasions of India, 

I. Mythical. 

Bacchus, 7. 

Soiniraims, 7. 
ll. hlemi-histork. 

Sesostris, 7. 
ni. Ancient. 

1. Darius, 7. 

2. Alexander, 7. 

IV. Mnha?n7naft(i/{, 

MokAUb; KiKKin; M of 
f«hazni(12); M. of (ilinr 
(12), eh. ii. 

V. MogvL 

1. Tamerlane. 20 

2. Baber, 29. 

V r. Pc'i'f^ian. 

Nadir Slnib, 91. 

VI I. Afghthi. 

Ahmad Shah .£Vl)(lAli, 
times, 05, 90, 2.57. 
Invasions of the Daklian — 
Alla-ud-din Kliilji, etc., 70-Sl. 

Jains, 5. 

Jang A MS, 73. 

.Fat-s, 9i5, 105. 

.rp]suiT mis,sionaiies, 72. 

JiZYA, 51, 53. 

.JoilAR, 22. 

Kh.u^sa, 265. 

Khonds, 234. 

Kt5ii.i-NiTR, 205. 

Krishna Kuivi.\rt, 128. 

Kshatriyas, 2. 

Kurus, 4. 

Lunar race, 3. 

Madu Rao, 102. 

Maiia BhArata, 43. 
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rHE MAHABHARATA, p. 

Its mam subjoct is the war of the Pihtdai'fi^s ami Kuinavfts. Their common ancestor was 
Bliarata, king '>f llastma])'ir.i. 

Tlie tulluwmg table will be useful 

llharat.i 


ramlii- Kniii 


Ymlhisllma, Uliiiiia Arjima. Xakiila. Saliadev 

Diaupadi was llieii joint wile. 

'llicsc w'ere the rdndus or IVnidorofi. 
Their tutor was Droiia, 


though he was the younger> siiccceth*.! fihumto \ but abilicated Ihe kingilom In 
favour of DhritmCishtui, and letired to the HiiiuUayas, wheio he tliecl. Hts sons returned, 
.md Yudhistlura was installed as his uncle's coadjutor and snccossor. The jealousy ol 
Ihii tindhono and his brother.-) lU'ocnrcd at length frointheir Idind old father the iianishnieul. 
of the Pandiis 

These lattei won Draujiadi, daughter of n)U]tada, king of VitriclnVa, by their skill in 
aicheiy, dfttilaycd at the Sicayamiwa (see Index), and building Zadrn/nns/ita, became 
pow'ci till kings Hut Yudhisthiia lost evciythiiig at the gambling-table to his rival l)ur- 
yodli.iiia ; and with ditlieulty the Paiidavas and Draupadi were permitted to go Into the 
forest as exiles Aftei twelve yeais ol wandenng, with lOiskna as their pow'ertul uUy, the 
Puiidiis met. llicir iivals on the held of Kurak^helrn (the Kurus’ hold), and the gieat battle, 
which la-ited eighteen days, and in which all tlio chivalry of India w’a.s engaged, was 
(ought. The isMic was th.U only three ol the Kurus and the five PandaMis with their Wife 
hurvived. In the houi of their tiiumph tlie latter retiicd to the lli’inalaya.s, unable to 
.survive the death of their kindred 

Theieaie many impoit-aiit and beautiful episodes m this vast poem, which extends U 
one liuiidrccl thoitsand lines 


Dliiil.ii.ishh a 


A hundred sons, the 
Kurus or Kanravos ; 
the elde.st Son was 
Diiryoilhaiia 


Mahratt\ fliaraeter. So. 

— country. Si?. 

- first war witli the ICiiglisli, 
] 775-82, 11)1. 

-second war with the lOnglish, 
ISO;^, 121. 

- - third war with the English, 

1804-5, 12:). 

- -fouitli Avar Aviili the English, 

lSlS-11). l.'ll. 

- Avars Avith the Afghans, eh. ix. 

- - wars Avith Mysore, 271-283. 

- - wars Avith the Nizani, 112. 

- Avars Av ith the Portuguese, 94. 

- - diteh, 90. 

MAriJiLAS (xMophis), a tribe of Sunni 
Muhammadans in the province 
of Kanara, the descendants of 
Arab fathers and Nayar mothers. 
Massacre, 173. 

the Black-llolc, 109. 


Ma.s.saCre at Patna, 181. 

at Mirut, 24 1. 

at Pcllii, 24 1 . 

atRhanpur, 212. 

at Kabul, 220. 

at Multan, 263. 

at Raisin, 35. 

at Vellore, 205. 

at Allepie, 207. 

of Moguls by Alla-ud-diu 

Khilji, 22. 

by Teimur, at Delhi, 27. 

Macryans, 9. 

Meriah sacrifice, 234. 

Mo( U’LS, 17-69. 

Mutinies— 

European oificei’w in Bengal, 185, 

200 . 

Brahman Sepoys, 182. 

I# Vellore, 205. 

BengM army, in 1857, 240. 
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Mysore, History St, ch. xi. 

Navigators* early, 139. 

Nizams of HaidarabM, 59. 
NoN-INTERVE^^TIO^ poUcy, 200. 
Nawab of Arcol, 153. ./■ 

of Mflrshedabdd, 177i 

I — of Oiidh, 182. 

%IuNCOMAR (Nandkumar), 183, 191. 

Opium War, 228. 

Padshah, 279. 

Pali, the language of ancient Mag- 
adha, the sacred language of the 
Buddhists and Jains. 

Pandus. See Mahri-Bharata. 

Pandya kingdom, 71. 

Panjab, 256. 

Parsis, or firc-worshippcrs, driven 
by persecution from T’crsia in 
tlio fourth century, they settled 
in Ormuz, and thence passed 
over the Western Coast, where 
they are numerous and wealthy. 
Pata>’ = Afghan. 

Peshwas, 91. 

Permanent settlement, 198. 
Philosophy— 

The six systems of Hiiidil Philo- 
sophy are — 

1. The Nyaya, whose author 
W’as GCtama. lieseniblcs 
tlie dialectics of ArUioth. 
lde<alistic. , 

II. The Vats£shika, whose 
author was Kandda, the 
Hiudh Democritus. Epi- 
curean and heterodox. 

III. The MtMAMSA. Canons of 

iiitevprotation. A system 
'bf orthodox vedic exegesis. 
It author was Jaimani. 

I V. The V Adanta. A system of 

Pantheism and fatalism. | 

V. The Sankh^.j whose author i 

was Kapiia. The scepti- j 
cal school. Sensual, ; 
materialistic, and atheis- 
tic. Buddhisni and the 
Jain system are moslm 
nearly allied to this philo- 
sophy. 


Ph ILOSOPHY— COTlihlMrtf . 

VI. The Patanjala. Tliciatic, 
ascetic. The mystical 
school. 

Pi ndarIs, 72. 

Polkjars, 72. 

Portuguese history, ch. vi. 

possessions, 146. 

Prakrit, a corrupt, colloquial 
dialect of Sanskrit. 

Prisoners in Afghanistan, 2.30. 
Private trade, 203. 

PURANAS, 3. * 

! Queen, the only one that ever 
reigned in Delhi, 18. 

Queen's Government assumes the 
direct administration of India, 
247, 251. 

RanjIt Singh, 2.57. 

Railways in India, 23G. 

Rajasuya, a sacrifice performed by 
one who claimed to be a univer- 
sal monarch, and who feasted 
and offered in the midst of his 
tributary princes. 

Rajputs, 38, 51. 

Ram A YANA, 3. 

This IS iho gie.it legend of the solar race 
Damratha, king of Oudh (Ayodhya), 
had four sons, Udma (now worshipped 
as an incarnation of Vishnu), iMksh- 
maiui, UhLirata, and Satrughna. Thr 
mother of Bharata was Kaikbji, i^umi- 
trd was tlie mother of the other three*. 
Kiinia was married to Sifd, daughter of 
Jannka, king of Ahthila {TirhUt) \ and 
by the voice of the people was desig 
nated his f.itlier’s cjiadjiitor. Kaik^yi, 
to whom the uxorious king had pro- 
niisoii wliatevcr she shouhl ask, de- 
manded the hanishment of RAnia and 
tlie appoiniinent of her son Hharata. 
lUim.i accordingly departed into exile, 
attemled by thefaithful SitAand Laksli- 
mana. Tlie wanderers, after traversing 
the districts around the Jauuiaaiid the 
Ganges, at length reached the great 
for t of Dandaka, to the south. Dasa- 
ratha now died, worn out with grief, 
and Hharata nobly refusing to supplant 
Rama, the shoe of the latter was placeil 
on the vacant throne. The exiles now 
visited Agastya, the mighty Rishl, and 
RAina received from him a bow and 
arrows of magical power.* Proceeding 
southward, they mot with Rdkshasas, 
jiicaruate demons of huge size. One of 
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Ham Air AN A— contimfjed . 

th*8 race, called JMrfuwt, wa* King of 
Ceylon at the time, and he carried otf 
Sitd to his palace in that island. 

Hama, after destroying an army of 
fourteen thousand RAkshasaa, hastened 
to Ceylon to reco\er his wife. His 
.'lilies were the monkeys, of whom 
an inniimernble host accompanied 
liim. Svgnva was the monkey-king, 
whose capital was on the site where 
Uijmiagar alterwiiriLs stood ; and the 
famous Ilanumdn was the monkey- 
general. This latter passed o\er to 
Ce>lon in search of Sibi, and set the 
island on Are. In extingui.shing the 
flames lie blackened his face ; but Sita 
promised that on his return lie should 
not be singular on that aecount, as he 
should find all Iiis race with black 
faces. 

A bridge was then constnicted from 
the muiniand to Ceylon. This was at 
Itamnnd, Iho zapnndarof which claims 
ihe title of Setu-pati, or guardian of 
fhe bridge. Ravana was shun, HilA 
freed, and her purity ascertained by an 
ordeal of fire. The whole party returned 
in triumph to Ayodha, the fourteen 
appointed years of exile being acconi- 
pltshed, and Rflraa ascended his an- 
cestral throne. 

This poem, in which great beauties 
are found, is popular and influential m 
every part of India. 

Recall of Lord Elleiiboroiigh, 233. 

of Lord William 15entinck, 200, 

215. 

Regulating Act, 188, 189. 

JIevenue settlement, 217. 
Revolutions in Bengal, 177-184. 
Ryotwar system ( = rayatwrir)— 

‘ Under the Ryotwar sy.stem every regis- 
tered hoMer of land is recognised as lU 
proprietor, and pays direct to the Go 
vernnient; he can sublet, transfer, sell, 
or mortgage it ; he eaiinot be ejected 
by the Government, and so long as he 
pa>s the fixed as.sessineiit, lie lias the 
oj/tion of annually increasing or 
diminishing the cultivation on his hold- 
ing ; or, he may entirely abandon it. 
In unfavourable seasons remissions of 
assessment are granted for loss of pro- 
duce. The assessment la fixed in 
money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except when water is obtained 
from a Government source or irrigation; 
nor IS any addition made to the rent for 
improvements effected at ihe ryot's 
own expense ; ho has, therefore, all the 
benefitof a nerpctual lease without its 
responsibilities, as he con at any time 


Ryotwar ayutem ^ continned . 

throw up his Inmls ; but cannot bo 
ejected so long as he p^a his dues, and 
he receives os-slstanr^in difficult sea- 
sons. The original assessment (in 
Madras) was unfortunately fixed too 
high ; but the reductions and re-assess- , / 
inenta modf^ of late years are materially^. 
Improving the position of the cultlva-^p,. 
tors. An annual aottlcmputis made.'Ti 
not to ro-usaesa the land, but 
mine upon how mnoh of his hold^the 
not shall pay ; when no change occurs 
ill a holding, the ryotisnotall^ted by 
the annuai settlement, and is not re- 
quired to attend it The ryoiwdruytffem 
may be said essentially to prevail 
throughout the Madras and Bombay 
preaidencfes, as the samliuUr and 
village renter equally deal with their 
tenants on this pnnciple ’ 

Sadr Am Ins, 217. 

Salivaiiana, 71. 

Sanskrit, 1. 

Shia.s, 64. 

Sieges— 

Ahmadnagar, 40. 

Ahmadabild ((liijarat), 111 

Alighar, 123. 

A root, 1()(). 

Asirghar, 122, 137. 

Bassein, 94. 

Batinda, 12. 

Bhartpflr, 213. 

Bijanagar, 80. 

Cliamapnir, 33. 

Chanderi, 32. 

Chunar, 33. 

Cochin, 141. 

Chitor, 22. 

Deiigiri, 20. 

Delhi, (U, Of). 

Dill, 145. 

Dig, 126. 

Gingi, 163. 

Ghazni, 225. 

Goa, 145. 

Kabul, 34. 

Kalinjlr, S."). 

Madras, 158, *70. 

Mahratta hill-forts, 84. 

Mah4, 152, 

Mangalore, 277. 

MhlMn, 263, 264. 

Pondicherry, 161, 171- 

Raigurh, 88. 
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SiKdES— 

Itaishi, 3r>. 

Seringapatairi, 2^1, 284. 
Soinnath, J4. 

SiKirs, 55, 57, 50, 257. 


giVAJ?, 84, 89. 
Kin. era oi 


,„J^AVE Kings of Delhi, 17. 
race, 3. 

“it ESIDJAKY syateni, 201. 

SC OKAS, 2. . 

SuNNi sect, .54. 

Hin’RKMic Courts, 193, 199. 

Stutter (Sati), 217. 

SWAVAAIVAUA { — A 

princess was in ancient Hindu 
times allowed to choose a hus- 
band for herself from the multi- 


tude of suitors, who exhibited i 
their iirowess, wealth, and 
accomplishments before her. 
8ome of the prettiest Hindu ■ 
stories turn upon this. Thus ' 
did Damayanti choose /Vala. i 
JMma won SVd^ and Arjuna I 
‘ Won Draujiadi at a tournament | 
J'of this l^ul. j 

fcTA.v C-g^';nANs. These have j 
existc<]^. y'^IVavancore from the 
third (.^.j/uiry, a.d. 'riiey now ■ 
number about one hundred and \ 


twenty thousand. Their bishojis 
came originally from Persia. 


Taj ]\1 A H AL, 49. | 

Tamil, 71. i 

TKLi'JiRAJ’UTc cominunicatioii, | 

Telithh, 71, 7:1. I 

'Pinuis, 218. I 

'J' RIAL of Warren HaKS tings, 191. 

TrK VTIES — 

~ of Baj<8i'in, 1802, 119. 
of Benares, 187. 

- of SaMi, 1782, 112. 
of riirandar, 1770, 108. 

- - of ManyaUre, 1784, 278. 

: of SOrat, 1775 , 107 . 

- - of D^oijdom, 1803, 124. 

-- of Sirjt Anjerigdom, 1803, 12-4: 
^BarCda, 1805, 127. 

olNdgpur, 1826, 135- 

' f^Mundisor, 1818, 136. 

of Madras with Haidar, 104. ■ 

of Seringnpatam, 1799, 284. ( 


T i: E ATI Es— cow t in utd. 

of Ldhore (/.), 208, 202. 

of Ldhore (//. ), 265. 

between Raiyit Sing, SJi di 

.Shuja, and Lord Auckland, 
18.38, 224. 

of Yf iidabiiy 213. 

Tdluva, 71. 


[Jnn'A, the language of Orissa, TL 

V^ATSYAS, 2. 

Vldas, 1. 


TlwMe an nonnnaliy i'rur vodas. Tlios'\ 
aie t.lie r»j, yajr, sanui, ind athorver. 
Tlio three lonnerhave been sl’idicd fiml 
1 ranslaicd by European scliolars. Eacli 
of thf^se consists of Sanhitth oj psaluis, 
and lipfimniins, or rubnral dnerlious. 
The SanhitiU of the Ibt'-vetla an* Iho 
oldest part of the vedas, and entei’ 
l.'»ri;ply into the composition of the 
other three. ‘To thi.s' (s.ijs II. II. 
Wilson) *we must go imiieijially, if 
no1 exclusively, for eorroct notions of 
Iho oldest and most genuine forms ol 
the instifuliuns, religious 01 civil, ol 
the Hindus.' They eoiil.'iin aliout ten 
tliousaiid stanzas Aoni (god of fiie), 
Indka (lord of the fiiimiment), the 
"M Alims (personified winds), Vvkuna 
( the gild of the sea), Mi!nA.(the sun), 
uiid the two Ahwins (sous of the snn), 
.ire the chief deities addiessed. 'J’he 
hymns luv given as the woik of eei tain 
iiisjnied jtsalmists, or The 

xvoi.ship of the ancient Aryans eon- 
sjsted, as the Sanhilfis show, of olda- 
tions and libations of clarified biitli i 
ami of the expressed juieo of the soiiiii 
planl (.sff I'hostf mn iiniinpiis) 


Versailles, Peace of, 171. 
Viceroys of British India, 24/. 

of Portuguese India, cli. vi. 

Village system, 2. 


Wahabis, the Muhammadan ‘ Puri- 
tans,’ 247. 

Wars (English) - 
KOHII.LA, 187. 

Mysore (i.), 1766-1769, 272. 

(ii.), 1780-1784, 274. 

- - (iii.), 1790-1792, 280. 

- - (iv.), 1798-1799, 282. 
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Wars ( Kngl ish )— continued. 

BbnciAl, 1756-1765, 184. 
P\>MAB(i.),Dec. 1845- Feb. 1810, 
259. 

— (ii.), 1849, 263. 
-\KG}iA>riSTAN, 1839- 1842, 22.3., 

-M \TniATTA (i.), 1775-1782, 107. 

- - (ii.), 1803, 121. 

(iii.), 1804-1805, 125. 

— (iv.), 1817-1819, 131. 

CiriNA, 228. 

I’ixovRi (Foiutli jMaliratta), 131. 
Furma (i.), 1824-1826, 211. 


: Wars (English) 

1 (ii.), 1852, 2. 

I XiPAL, 1814-1 S16 

I GwauOr, 231. • 

Stnu, 1842, 232. 

! KCtrg, 1831, 215. 

i Pkiisia, 1850, 238. 

! FRi:xori in the C/arnatic, 17.* I- 

I 1761, oh. vii. 


Zamorin, 72. 
i Z\ MIN DVRS, 198. 
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